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PROSPECTUS. 



Next to the invention of the art of printing, periodi- 
cal publications probably exercise the most beneficial in- 
fiiience in awakening litcrarj- curiosity, and diffusing know- 
ledge. Of their utility in these respects, we have conclusive 
evidence, in the extent of thiir multiplication, and the 
eagerness with which the) are sought after and encouraged, 
in every enliglitened country. 

Deriving their materials from many and dilferent sources, 
they are accommodated more readily than any other spi^cics 
of writing to the varieties of taste, and the several condi- 
tions of intellectual capacity, and i mprovt-mc nt. 

To the United Sutes, productions of this nature would 
seem to be singularly adapted. An inquisitive and reading 
people, we are, however, so widely dispersed, as to render 
access, for the most part, exceedingly difficult to libraries, 
and other auxiliaries of learning. 

To these inconveniencies, which the medical profession^ 
ia common with the rest of the community, experience. 
Others, more peculiarly incidental to it, may be added. En- 
gaged in the discharge of duties inconceivably oppressive, 
and with a penurious, and wholly inadequate reward, not 
a few of our practitioners have neither the means to collect, 
nor the leisure to peruse elaborate works, or to pursue with 
regularly, any course of systematic study. Expedients, 
therefore, cannot fail to prove acceptable, in their arduous 
and perplexing avocations, which are calculated, in any 
measure, to lessen expense, economise time, or abridge 
labour. 
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viii PROSPKCTrs. 

No scheme, in relation lo these purpose*?, obviously 
bines so manv advantages, as a well cumliictrj Jo 
Being afford td at a moderate price, it comes w ithin the 
petency of every one, and conveys, in u condensed s 
over the widest expanse of countrv, dii- earliest ini*.lli] 
.of the discoveries and inprovenients in science, pcneii 
# into places, from which more ponderous tom^. s, and lit 
vehicles, are entirely c xcluded. 

Nor in another view, is it scarcely less suitrd to th 
isting condition of the profVssion. D.-jiitutr ot libir: 
sure, and w'xih too littU- of tint sort ot iiis« qjlnie so ess 
to the greater and more complicated liirniry j?erturni; 
we have the talent abundantly distributeil, whicli exc 
short and miscellaneous compositions. 

The preceding considerations, have had no sm:ill 
in the promotion of the present imdertakii:.^ H'Jt ■v\eiijl 
they are, we confess the operation of other inciitni'-nt 
less cogent and impressive. 

Ever since the esf.iblishment o^ oar In:It'j)cnihnir(\ 
become the habit of Europe, very wantonly to irackic 
national character, our institutions, and achievements, 
lumnies from this source, have been so long tacitly nd 
that they really seem now to be raise!, as it w^re, \ 
the sanction of prescriptive privilege, and on each repet 
to be marked bv fresh acrimony and insol r.cc. 

Even allowing that we are as deficient as is alle;^, 
literary and other poliie attainments, it does not at all 
tate against our pretensions to genius, or to generous ^ 
and dispositions. Candidly examined, our history will .^ 
that in wl.atever course the energies of our people have 
directed, there we are eminently distinguished. 

It would be alien to the occa-ion, and not compatible 
our limits, to prosecute, in any detail, the discussion o: 
very interesting subject. Enough, perhips, w ill be con 
ed, to answer our immediate object, in the <imple affi 
tion, that the more elegant occupations of the mind, ar 
last to arrest the attrntion of a people, and as exper 
teaches, have only flourished in the maturest state of 
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. Cast on a desolate shore, our first care was to prov;de 
tt>e ptoximate nuccssitiea of lilc, and iK-xt to l;<y lliose 
Kilid tdiindationB, on which may be perceived through the 
ita of no distant futuritv, to arise the moat splendid edi- 
e of nat ofLal happiness, prosperity and glory, 
Bit the ch iTge renewed, it may be more distinctly repli- 
ed, that 1VI are «till in the state in which the useful is pre- 
ferred to the ornamental, and that, as in the case of manu> 
firetures, being reai ily supplied from abroad, we have taken 
tto pr.ins to lorcc ihi- culture of literature or the fine arts by 
the warmth of individual patronage, or legislative provisions. 
. '. " No part of the reproaches to which ^ e have alluded, can, 
'■5; with a sliadow of justice, ' e extended to the profession of 
■^f medicine. Kmphulic;i1ly, we have done our duty. It may be 
V aafi ly saiil, that in no country is medicine, strictlv defined, 
■ better understood, or more successfully practised than in the 
% Unite.l Satc>. 

European physicians do surpass us, in classical education, 
and in variety, depth and extent of erudition. But in acute- 
ness o pi netration, and promptness of remedial resource, — 
in that species of tact, without which genius is cold, and 
knowledge inen,'^the power whereby the means are accu- 
rately adapted to the end, and which in the treatment of 
disease confers vigour and tffi..itncy, we are perhaps unri- 
valled. 

Doubts as to the soundness of this position, will at once 
,bc dissipated, by reference to the prriodic:il and otlier recent 
publications of Europe, in which may be traced doctrines 
and modes of practice, long prevalent ;imong us, now eager- 
ly adopted and verj- generally approved. 

It is not diflicult to assign some of the causes of this su- 
periority. Neces-ity is the strongest incentive to exertion, 
and in all its tendencies, is origin;'! and inventive, h is the 
fate, ai previously intimated, of a large propoft'"" of ttiose 
who toil at the profession among us, to be so situated, as to 
comtnand few of the ordin.iry advantages, and hence they 
are driven mainly on their own resources. 

Neither perverted by prejudice, nor enfeebled by any 
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undue reverence for authority, the medical mind of the 
country was every where open to the reception of new im- 
pressions, when thirty years ago, the pestilence, which has 
since wasted our cities, made its appearance in a guise 
anomalous and violent, as to render the existing principleifv 
of the science inapplicable, and to engage us intensely in a 
wide scope of observation and research. 

As new lights were elicited, correspondent changes took 
place, and the spirit of reformation continuing to move on, 
eventually led to one of those revolutions, incident to the 
history of medicine, in which views were established, more 
pertinent to the condition of the disease of our climate, and ^ 
in stricter conformity to the general advances of human 
knowledge, during a season of such active exertion. 

It may be collected from the foregoing observations, that 
among our leading aims, will be to trace the progress of 
medicine in the United States, to vindicate our claims to 
certain improvements, to preserve these, as well as what 
may hereafter be done, from foreign usurpation, and lastly 
to evolve, and stimulate the genius of the country to invi- 
gorated efforts, by holding out a respectable and more per- 
manent repository for its productions. 

Connected intimately with one of the schools, from which 
has emanated a large share of these improvements, and 
where medicine is still most ardently cultivated, we shall 
have peculiar facilities in the execution of this part of our 
plan, though, at the same time, we are sensible, that much 
has been accomplished elsewhere, and is therefore to be 
drawn from other sources, and by the help of such as are 
friendly to our undertaking. 

There is no section of the Union without able and intel- 
ligent medical men, or which does not present the amplest 
field for the display of talent, the extension of knowledge, 
and the consequent acquisition of fame. Confessedly, the 
indigenous medicinal vegetables have hitherto been imper- 
fectly investigated, and much remains to be ^ performed in 
relation to medical topography, — in the history of epidemics, 
or more common diseases, as modified by climate, the sea 
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^^118, the state of weather, the habits of society, and other 
UocalilKs. and prculiar circum8t<inct-s, appertaining to the 
linfiQitc diversities of our widely spread territories. 

Communications on these points, so curious in them- 
_ |elves, and of such high practical import, as well as on sub- 
jects, which more commonly enter into the constitution of 
miscellanies of this description, are earnestly solicited. 

Nor do we confine our views exclusively to mere lechni- 
eat medicine. Contemplated in a ahiipe so limited, whatever 
nay be its boasted usefulness, our profession loses half its 
elevation and dignity. 

The physical sciences, or at least the branches, having 
the closest alEnity to medicine, shall share our attention. 
Exuberant in objects of cunosily, the United States most 
unquestionably afford the finest opportunities for the culti- 
vation of this species of knowledge. Contributions, which 
tend to elucidate any part of our natural history, in the 
widest sense of the term, we shall always gladly receive. 

Criticism will regularly occupy a part of our space. As 
our wish, however, is to instruct, and not to censure, or 
gratify our own vanity by wantonly wounding the sensibility 
of another, we shall restrict the exercise of it to those works 
only, which have indisputable claims to notice, by the value 
of their matter, or the merit of execution, and thereby be 
■pared the pain of contending with unresisting feebleness. 
Native medical literature, by which we now mean, the art 
of elaborate writing, is still pretty much in its infancy, and 
we are persuaded may be more promoted by the language 
of tenderness and encouragement, than by any severity of 
mimadversion, or harsh exposure of its defects- 
Deviations from the rule of conduct we have prescribed 
to ourselves, will only be found in cases of obtrusive im- 
perUnence, or empirical pretensions, and under such circum- 
stances, w e shall ever be mindful of the legal maxim, '^ that 
the judge is condemned when the criminal escapes." 

To complete our design, we mean at stated intervals, to 
give an analysis of the Foreign Journals, so copious as to 
embrace dw most interesting of their contents, and to exhibit 




the p'Tirress afiroad, o' me-dicii'i-, .i..l tiie cnllatcral Ijranchea i 
of science. Dis.inct from iln- obvious :nlva\»:i(:<- of such a 
synopsis, it is csp. ci^illv deinandird bv the cost .iiiiJ difficult; 
of procuring the works themschi 
in;iy .sppeitr, it can, perbaps, be 
fidi-lity. 

Controlled br hosiilc fet;Hng;-<, and the nteanest jcalcM^ 
sies, the most enlightened nations of Europe, and u'i;h tv-hote 
literary proceedings we arc chieflv convcrs;int, peipelisaUy 
offer proof of a mutual s]>irii ol injustice, lit th- siippri; •sion 
or deprtciation of each others merits, ixiil mtire particularly, 
in relation lo m dical improvcmL-nts. Too neutral in our 
position, to be warped or influenced bv such consideraiiona, 
we are in this case, the best pnparid to institute a camiid 
inquiry, and pronounce a just and impartial decision. 

After so ample an exposition of our motives and views, 
we might, perhape, be saved the declaration that in conduct- 
ing this J- urnid no traces of local partialities, or sectional 
prtjniiices, shall be discerned, '.'haracterizr-'l only by libe- 
ralitv, science turns wiih disgust from whatever partakes of 
narrowni-ss and favouritism. We look to the profession at 
large, for countenance and support of a, scheme that deeply 
concerns the whole, and which wc are sensible, can only 
succied bv general approval and cordial co-operation. 

An enterprise, such as we meditate, vigorou^lv sustained 
by the various ability which we hope to enlist in its service, 
is eminently suited, in our deliberate opinion, to promote 
the best intiresi ot medicine, and in the illustration of its 
ch;!!iiccer, to conduc in no slight d.-gre.. to the moral ascen- 
dency and intellectual giory ol tlie c 
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AaT. I. On £fc JMjHrisAniCTit of tlie Ftettts. 
By N. Chapman, M. D. 

*l UMEROUS as arc ihe speculations on this subject,the}r1 
nil be considered as having relerence to the one or iha | 
wo sources. 
It That the ficuis is sustained by the liquor amnii recciv- 
Icd by the mouth. 

2. That it derives its food through the umbilical vessels.* 

'Soiilei Ihne l«>din; doMrlon, one nr tvn niEue ctrajectiirei, icinely 

■Iiip of nnllop, niny liB met with. Thiu, a*»re ppolnbly of llie iiupcili- 

to thr IntRidiiednii at lli« I'Kinop amnii inta the •tnmidi, AleniHan, «i 

w writer, hlnU, ihit ihe nuifwe of the buiy imbitwiii" lihedpongc." 

cxplanalioii la, it cotreipoiiili wilh (he Kile of lae^licul itilellU 

on- Bui Hi It mnrc iultHnccU ulRgc of pl>T>i<ilng7, the hjimtliCu'i 

in ■ ihniie of leii RluanJEij^ bj Lenet, who mniabiioi, iliu ih* 

nMrt Llie >jati-iii \ij a proeeuaomewbttt mmlognue to ouUealu- ibtotiiUon. 

^ tlini nKarmeil, the hyiiotJieiiB never got into logii^, or tcquirut min)' 

a|i«ra. It haa Kldom liiJi.'cd been eien noliceil. IMttinct from other Dbjee- 

■tl^ •ouU bo etij III show the impnicticahititf of cuiii^ulir Bbuiqitiim ia 

( f<^i, aineo it> mirrnce ii eovereJ bj afeoal of Ihicfc tcnieioiia mueua, 

BtfB .fii-ctui.l!r i.revBot its Iskiog plioe. But 1 ihiJ! nntwaale timi ' 

ftUKMrCU.Thut whlth no one defends, ncrii not he »n»ck#iJ. 

Dunitoritaa, ■» »«n u ninH- of the other anoieiii wuhniitin, Epieupua, I 

pncrotea, it^ iter thai iberc tproiit irom the li'leiol' the uterine edvIij • 

pii[il1lB or nipplo, to *bieh tlie fcetua iipplio in mouth xiul au 

iritlte fluld.-Thb itge eonjeotureia, ill poinlormcril, about oa a fuiitingwUli 

ihR iirwnlt^ 

V»i. T. A 



2 Cliajjiuaii un thr Anuri^hmrut of tiw Futus. 

In another place,* I have examined, very minutelv, the 
grounds on which the first of these doctrines rest, and I 
think not without shewing that its chief, and perhaps its only 
claims to notice, proceed from tlie respectabilitv of some 
of the names by which it has been patronised and supported. 

Content with the argument contained in the paper to which 
I have alUided, I shall only now briefly state, that the li- 
quor amnii does not answer the purpose imputed to it in the 
f(utal cconom>'. 

1 . Because the fluid is not nutritious, being at every stage 
destitute of such properties, and, in the latter periods of 
gestation is always less pure, and often becomes acrid and 
vxctQdmQly putrulyJWitlt'nt and blooiltf* 

t2. Because it exists for the most part, in an inverse ratio, 
to the age of the foetus, and its demands for nourishment, 
and, is sometimes totally deficient. 

3. Because, the fcEtus has been born in numerous instan- 
ces, without any passage, by which the fluid could be intro- 
duced into the alimentary canal. 

4. Because, prior to the expiration of the third month, 
the stomach and intestines of the foetus are in a soft and 
pulpv state, totally unfit to receive or to perform their ap- 
propriate action on any alimentary substance. «^ 

It would seem, indeed, that during the growth of ithc 
foetus, few if any organic functions are performed. l\he 
operation which goes on, almost exclusively, while it is Kn 
this state, is subservient to the perfection of its diffcref 
parts. Till these ends are accomplished, all the organs, \s\\ 
one or two exceptions, continue quiescent and inactive, jl^ 
is the heart and blood vessels alone, which, to any extent] 
execute their functions during uterine existence. 

Whatever, therefore, may be the precise mode by which 
the foetus is nourished, certain it is, that its own organic ac- 
tion is little concerned in the process. Of this, we can re • 
quire no proof, in addition to what has already been men- 
tioned, than that it continues to grow though destitute o*" 

' Eclectic Keperton', Vol. \l 
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of some of those organs, without which*, life after birth 
could not be sustained even for a moment. Cases of un- 
doubted authenticity are recorded, where foetuses have at- 
tained to the full size, and in other respects were perfect in 
their conformation, in which the brain, or heart, or lungs, 
or one or more of the viscera of the abdomen were wanting- 

The subsistence of the foetus is parasitical. Its food de- 
rived from the parent, through the medium of the placenta, 
is in a condition to enter at once into its organization. By 
the previous elaboration which it undergoes, the aliment is 
wholly divested of its grosser and rccrcmentitous matter, 
and it is on this account that the excretions of the fcctus 
are so small, or perhaps none at all. 

Dismissing the one under review, without further com- 
ment, I am next to consider the second of the doctrines 
already mentioned, which is so plausible in itself, that it 
deservedly challenges our most serious attention. 

This is of very remote antiquity, having been first taught 
in the school of the Stoics, and was generally adopted by 
the disciples of that memorable sect of philosophers. En- 
tombed during the lapse of centuries, it was again revived 
about the era of the discoverv of the circulation of the blood, 
and has since, with a slight variation, prevailed.* 

At its restoration, and long afterwards, it was generally 
believed, that a direct vascular connexion exists between 
the foetus and the parent, through the medium of the pla- 
centa. But the very reverse of this is at present most satis- 
factorily proved. It may truly be affirmed, that there is no 
point in anatomy, more indisputably settled. As such is the 
case, I shall not waste time by presenting any detailed de- 
monstration of the fact. Yet it mav be desirable to those. 
who are not, perhaps, well acquainted with the subject, to 
be put into possession of some of the leading objections to 
the hypothesis. I shall then state, in a few words, that the 
alleged vascular connexion is disproved, by the total failure 



* We owe the credit of its rtTi\al lo Lameutius, and Tabricius ab Aqiiapcn 
ck-ntc. 
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4 Chapman on the Nourishment of the Foetus, 

of repeated attempts to detect it by the best conducted in- 
jections-— by the want of correspondence in the pulsation of 
the umbilical cord, and the maternal arteries,*— and by the 
essential difference which is observable in the f(£tal and ma- 
ternal blood. To these facts may be added, as a very 
weighty consideration, that if the circulation were really 
continuous, the blood of the mother would be introduced 
unchanged into the foetus* Thus, we should have a species 
of transfusion of the blood of one individual into the ves- 
sels of the other, without any of those preparatory operations, 
required for the due assimilation of it to the peculiar con- 
dition and exigenccrs of the recipient system* Mischievous 
as probably would be the efftxts in this case, still more so 
must they be, from the propulsion of the circulation by the 
mother's organs* Driven forward by the energies of her 
heart and arteries, the stream of blood urged in this way, 
could not fail, at once to crush and reduce to a chaotic mass, 
the exquisitely delicate and tender organization of the em- 
brio, or even of the more advanced foetus* Consequences 
so fatal, have therefore been guarded against by a provision 
of nature, which will presently be pointed out* 

As the direct vascular connexion could not be maintained, 
another mode was resorted to, in order to explain the inter- 
esting connexion between the parent and her offspring. It 
was now insisted, that the uterine arteries deposit the ma- 
ternal blood in the cells of the placenta, from which it is 
taken up by the radicles of the umbilical vein, and after 
being distributed through the foetal system is returned by 
the umbilical arteries to the same cells, from which it is 
re-absorbed by the veins of the uterus, and conducted back 
into the maternal circulation.* 

But the doctrine as amended, does not approach nearer 
the truth than in its primitive shape. The circulation of the 
cord and of the uterus is totally distinct* The placenta is 
composed of two parts, the one fcetal, and the other mater- 
nal* The first is made up of the ramifications of the umbi- 

* Blumenbach's Fbjsiology. 
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I'lical vessels: the nccond, of (hose of (He uiurua, wtlh t 
ladditioa uf intercellular (exiurc. Tho\igh lUc vends »f tfl 
■ two ori; ultimaicly more or less blended, they uever uniq 
■Thin ma)' b« demonstnttd in a placenta of ilte early montn 
Iby siiuple rou;craiioD, when the vessels of the rcspLxtH 
Iponions ciiD lie pulled out nf tK- cellular mahs, Without a 
ftfrriDj; the slightcti laceration. T>vo pbnis i^wiiig itJ 
Beach other in a loose soil, with their roots much cniotigl 
Ithough not inosculating, present no bad image ot the ata 
Htd i^liitton bi^twecn the Vk-'ssels of the placentu. 
ll hence fnllawi, thai the account given 1)^ the moda 
I physinln^t»ts of thr {<et»\ circulation is t:gr<.-;{iausly wruD|^ 
I The cffuniuit of blood by one set of vessels, iml AbAorplto( 
Why the othrr, is a creation of the imagination, and has i 
I real existence. The arteries uf the' cord have no opeDingf 
I but niu on nithoui any interruption of contlimiiy, 
1 turning veins. Those of the iitennt, on ih« contrary-, hsreil 
I outlet or secretory duct, which pours into the cells of l^ 
uicmal p*n of ihs; pUcentn a fluid, which we shall pre 
I cce is destined for final nourlshmEnt, wbili; at tli^ 
Tlimc, the main current of blood pnase? on into tfti 
[ coTTtapondiug veins lo be returned to the uterus. Die 
I closely rcscmlitcs the pnlmonary circubtlnn, and thr oihm 
I may be compared, though not exactly, to what takus p1»n 
I iitlil'c corpora cavernosa penis. 

Be (his however as it may, it must be conc'^dcd, ihld 

I ihere i« not the slightest intercourse by vascularity betwc* 

l\fae parent and fht: fcetus. That suth is llie ease is Bvini:a< 

a Kcrics of evidence, which, though diversibcd tu its n 

"» clenr, concurrent, nnd irresistible. 

[■ proved by injections. Let the most penetrating J 

riuUsbmcc, as cruile mercury, or the spirit of lurpa 

size, he thrown into the umbilical artery, the whi 

r of the mutter will be returned by the umbilical rein. Bffl 

if, on the contrary, wc inject throUgli ihc uterine artcricu 

the cotTcsponding veins will be filled, as well lu the cdUj 

the maternal section of the placenta^ while not a panicle i 
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it can be traced into the fcetal system. These experiments,* 
which have been so often repeated, with the same results, 
as to leave no doubts of their accuracy, are strongly supported 
by a collection of facts, too interesting to be overlooked, 
though perhaps they may by some be deemed superfluous. 

It is well known, in the first place, that after the expulsion 
of the child, and the cord is cut asunder, no haemorrhage 
ensues on the side of the mother, or rather the only blood 
lost is that contained in the fragment of the cord. 

It appears, secondly, that the fcetus is not affected by the 
haemorrhages of the parent: Cases are recorded, where the 
mother accidentally bleeding to death, a child vigorous and 
full blooded was bom in the moment of her dissolution. 
Every practitioner has seen the same thing happen in the 
profuse floodings which sometimes attend parturition. 

Nor is the converse less true. The mother is not affected 
by haemorrhage from the foetus. In the operation of embri- 
ulcia, by the laceration of the great vessels of the brain, 
nearly all the blood of the fcetus, amounting to a considera- 
ble quantity, escapes. But the woman, debilitated as she is 
by her previous sufferings, which are always severe under 
such circumstances, from the violence and protraction of 
the labour, does not seem to be more exhausted by this 
loss of blood, which she could not fail to be, were it de- 
tracted directly or indirectly from her system. 

It has, thirdly, been of late discovered, that when, by a 
strong parturient pain, the placenta is simultaneously expel- 
led with the fcetus, which occasionally occurs, the circula- 
tion in the cord will be maintained for some time, provided 
the child does not respire. But respiration taking place, the 
pulmonary circulation becomes established, and that of the 
placenta ceases. The very curious fact, which I have men- 
tioned, was first noticed, about the same time, by Dr. Rous- 
seau of this city, and myself. By placing the child and pla- 
centa in warm water, I have seen the circulation, in some 
instances, kept up for ten, fifteen, or twenty minutes. But 
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prcmarkablc case of ihU »ort, occurred m two of 
!■,• where ihc period wns ttctually protracted (oi 
His of one hour. Being; ttill bori), the child vnth iti 
■ppciulages, was tminersi^d iu a tuftid bnth, ifith a v 
Its resuscitation, aiid during tlic time stated, the umbllJo 
Jjimihtinn went un as actively, and unintemjptedly, as Mam 
Ber ihe uatural c ire um«t antes. 

Let this fact bf admitted, aud really, I am hardly see hoii 
be disputed, and there Is ati end to all further dlJ 
m on ilic (jucstion before ua. To my mind at lessd 
wthing can be more complete and satis factor)'- Aftitmun 
Wwever, he viewed differently by others, I will proceed witf 
K (lie deuil of some ailditinnat e\-ideocc. It is perfectly wcB 
LVoown, that in all the lower animals, the monkey pefhaj^ 
I excepted, the placenta i> not cimrely deciduous. The tnaten 
[ nal part is a permanent adherent growth of the uterus. Thi 
portal is caducous and shed at every blah. Now the scpi 
ration of the two paits takes place without the slighioit n 
of %-e>seh, or loaa of btood, which could not be i 
; the circulation between the parent aud StauBy vJtbcfl 
uous, or by effusion and rc-absorption. Expcnmentf 
ttjcctions, indeed, shew that no sudt connexion exist 
Bd ihSc cnses.t 

There are, moreover, some animals, in which the two «m] 

I of lite placenu correspond so linle, aa to render L 
Krly impossible tliat ihey should be subservient to thq 
nme circubiion. Thus, in the doc, the umbilical divivo 
k of a san^ineous complexion and highly vmcuW, wlttlq 
t uterine has a gelatinous appearance: and in the rubbifl 
t one part is red and replete with rcsscU, and the otheT 
Uiite and ligamentous with lititc or no evident vasculanS 
To conclude chit pari of our inijuiry, I &hall now relttJ 
ibstaocc of some experiment* which, 1 tliink, go vcr) 
parta con&rm my speculauona on this subject. 
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1. The side of a pregnant bitch was laid open, and the 
umbilical vein of the foetal pups divided. As I antici* 
pated, the haemorrhage was profuse, and the fcecus, oa 
inspection, nearly exhausted of blood. But in rep«.ating 
the experiment, I previously tied the arteries of the cord, 
and little or no loss of blood was sustained. 

2. By cutting the carotid arteries, I bled a pregnant bitch 
to death, and immediately afttrwufd<f, exposing the 
foetuses, I found them all living, without apparently 
havingsuffcredany diminution in the circulating fluids. 
The umbilical portion of the placenta, seemed also to 
contain the usual quantity of blood, while the uterine 
part was evidently empty and flaccid. 

3. Knowing that madder deposits its colouring principle, 
I fed dificrent animals while pregnant, on it, and .hough 
several parts of the maternal system was manifestly 
coloured, I never could detect the slightest appj:irance 
of it, either in the foetus itself, the liquor amnii, or any 
portion of the secundincs. 

In the prosecution of the preceding experiments, I had 
the amplest opportunities of ascertaining, that there is really 
an essential diflerence between the foetal and maternal blood* 
That of the former, is conspicuously more thin, has a less 
florid, or arterial complexion, and exhibits altogether, the 
character of crude and imperfect elaboration. By Bichat 
pretty nearly the same account is given of the foetal blood, 
and if I be not deceived, it is somewhere stated by Four* 
croy, that on chemical analysis, it presents different re- 
sults.* 

Two or three instances recorded bv the celebrated Jen- 
ner, of the foetus having been affected with small pox through 
the medium of the mother, are much relied on bv some, as 

m 

affording proof of a very intimate vascular connexion. Even 

• By an Ttalian writer. Dr. F. Lavagna, of no mean repute, we are told " that 
the blood coHected from Uie maternal portion of tlir placenta contains fibrin, and 
readily coagulates, wliile that of the umbilical c i-d entirely dfflfers in these par- 
ticulars." \'ide London Medical and Physical Journal, for July 1819, p. S5. 
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Uilmiitln^ ilic premises, which I am dot disposed to contro^ 
'ert, I do not perrtivr Uiat ihi- infcrtocc ccmttnded foi 
LUcccsBarity Tollows. Tlic; coiincxioi) iu ihe case, as betwci 
■parta of llicr itsmc sysicm, ia mamuiacd liy sympathy, 
Kn thu way, the discaai- might have been impuricd. 
1 wrak hypoiliesiB, thai Burcly ia the must so, whkh would 
Ktk (or an cxpbnauon in the tonvtyancc of the conta^of 
Bto the fmus tlirough thf maiein^d circulation. 

Taking into view ilie whole of the evidence of the c 
which I have preaenied, 1 c;iiiiiot help thhikins, (bat J 
intitlcd lo the cggclusion, that the I'cctus iubncates iq 
own blood, and that th'j only dependence which it has oa ij 
noiber, ia for a supply of mntcn;ils out of which it U for 
cd. Does any tlutig more lake place here than in the 
Confessedly the chick, by its own organs, producei tia blnoS 
tnd what reason is there to doubt, liiat the Igeius, in the v 
I vtparous animal, which has an equivalent apparattis, is n 
^competent to the same office? 

By the renunciation of the doctrines which I have so str 
ombated, wc are uivolvcd, at once, in the diifictu 
9 to ihe use of the placenta. To me, howevei 
really does not appear so obscure, and is twoful 

^ing to my apprehension. It is certain, that the hiooJ 

tin passing through it, undergoes changes very similar ( 
ItbosL' effected by the lungs- The suggestion of the placcnj 
■ acting as a respiratory organ, was originally thrown out t 
\ the celebrated Mayow, It was soon udopted by Sir Edwu) 
lUuUe, court physician in the reign of Chark-u the Scc( 
jvho gave it a more explicit ah:ipe. After this period, \ 
nbsc aighi of it, till not very long ago, it was taken up I 
I Dr. Jeffrey* and Dr. French as the subject of their inaugi 
I rtl dissensions. Neither of these publications have I n 
I with, but I Icam that the doctrine \* defended by the fd 
[ lowing arguments. 
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t . That the placenta resembles the pulmonary organs in 
its cellular texture and general conformation. 

2. That the whole of the blood of the foetus passes through 
it, as it does subsequently through the lungs. 

3. That compression of the umbilical cord destroys life as 
speedily as compression of the trachea does after birth. 

4. That some animals receive oxygen through a dense me- 
dium, such as the zoophytes, which are permanently fixed 
under water. 

5. That the blood retuming from the placenta, is proved 
by actual observation to be converted from a dark, venous, to 
a florid, arterial colour. 

The last of these arguments, if confirmed, must be deemed 
conclusive. But in relation to the fact, some difference of 
opinion is entertained. By no small proportion of physiolo- 
gists it IS utterly denied, that any such change as is alleged, 
does take place in the foetal circulation. It is, however, on 
the contrary, as positively affirmed by more than an equal 
weight of authority to be so conspicuous, as to admit of no 
doubt or dispute. By Jeffrey especially, it is described as 
" very florid," which is much too strong an expression. 
My own experiments have taught me, that there is an evi- 
dent difference, though by no means so considerable, as af- 
terwards exists. This, indeed, is what might be expected, by 
one who is conversant with the peculiarities of the foetal 
economy. Deriving its heat chiefly, or perhaps exclusively, 
from the medium in which it is placed, as is shewn by that 
of a dead and living foetus being the same, it requires none 
of those great actions, which, while they probably contribute 
to the evolution of animal temperature, give brighter tints 
to the blood. 

It may here be reasonably demanded, whence comes the 
oxygen which produces the change in the recurrent blood of 
the fetus? Difficult as this problem is, I cannot consider it 
as inexplicable. The analogy of the egg would instruct us, 
that there is a provision of the sort in the placenta. 

As will be noticed hereafter more particularly, there is at 
the larger extremity of the egg, an accumulation of oxygen, 
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??*. . .. which is from time to time replenished from the external at- 
';ii- mosphere, as is proved by the chick perishing from obstruct- 
ing the pores of the shell by smearing it over with oil or var- 
nish. Nevertheless, I am inclined to suspect, that a different 
arrangement prevails with respect to the foetus, and that it 
derives its oyygen directly from the maternal system, by the 
stronger affinity of its venous blood, perhaps, in the same 
manner as in the ovo-viviparous animals, for example, some 
of the serpents, which hatch their eggs within their bodies. 
Even allowing, however, that n^ ithcr of those is the mode, 
and that, at present, we are unable to offer any satisfactory 
explanation, the doctrine is not, in the slightest degree, in- 
'»'. validated. We show that the effect takes place, and this is 
enough for its substantiation. 

Besides oxygenating, or to speak more correctly, de- 
carbonizing the blood, the placenta most probably secretes a 
fluid for the nourishment of the foetus. Many of the earlier 
writers maintain this opinion,, and, of its correctness, as 
regards several of the lower animals, no one at present 
doubts. It is attested by the highest authorities in phy- 
siology, and though in the human species it does not so clear- 
ly appear, we are by no means deficient in evidence of the 
existence of the function even in this case. 

By Harvey, by Haller, by Blumenbach, by Saumarez, by 
Bums, not to swell the catalogue with inferior names, it is 
admitted as a matter of their own observation. It is termed 
by Harvey an "albumoid liquor." This fluid, which is most 
readily detected in animals, as the cow, &c. having a 
placenta constructed somewhat on the principle of the ar- 
ticulation of the ball and socket, may be seen soon after the 
death of the animal, oozing from the papilloe into the coty- 
ledons. 

In the human species, it is said to be secreted by the ute- 
rine arteries into the cells of the placenta, which is render- 
dered sufficiently probable, independent of the positive testi- 
mony to the fact, by the conformation of the parts. What 
other use, indeed, can be assigned to the placental cells, 
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and to the outlets, formerly mentioned, of the uterine ar- < ^ 
teric^s? 

Nor does the obscurity of this process altogether preclude 
an explanation of it. The consent between the uterus and 
mammae, as well in health as in disease, is of so intimate a 
nature, that they may almost be considered as indissoUibly 
associated. Coeval in their development, these two organs, 
in every subsequent stage, harmonize for the most part in 
their actions, and are singularly distinguished by simultane- 
ous changes. But this is nor invariably so, since we have 
several very conspicuous instances of their being alternate- 
ly and oppositely affected. 

Now without entering into any formal disquisition as to 
the cause of this striking sympathy, which indeed is obvious 
enough, from the similarity of the structure and functions of 
the parts, I shall only remark, that the connexion established *^ 

by the anastomosis of the internal mammary and epigastric ■?'= 

arteries,* affords one of the most perfect and beautiful solu- 
tions of the fact we are investigating, to be met with in the 
history of physiologic.il speculations. 

It was recently observed, that the actions of the uterus and 
mammse, are sometimes alternate and opposed. The exam- 
ples which I had more particularly in view at the time, are 
the suppression of the catamenia during lactation, and con- 
versely, the interruption of the secretion of milk, so long as 
the former discharge recurs with regularity. Nor is this all: 
these organs often exchange functions. Thus, in a state of 
pregnancy, the office of forming milk, or at least a fluid 
closely resembling it, as nourishment for the iceius, devolves 
on the uterus. But so soon as the child is born, this duty 
is transferred to the mammae, the uterus relapses into a state 
of inactivity, for a season, and the epigastric artery, the im- 
mediate instrument by which ihe secretion is accomplished, 
becomes once more small, m comparison with its preceding 
sizt f That the uterus is capable of this specific secretory 
office, is further shown, and perhaps still more clearly, by 

• Vide Blumcnbach's Physiology. t ^^^^' 
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! well known i'nct, thut in the caxcrs, whstc tbe milk i 
Kup(<>x-ssctl, ur, to use (he mur<: pupulur pbrue, repelled 
1 ihc brctists by cold or other c^u«c«, it is, by a traaslfttioi 
bf artim, uccanioiiuUy Mcreted, aoil tlischargcd from t}ic ' 



Nor ia it less true, thiit wbco the milk does not comb i 

t ordtiiHry pcriixl ulicr deliver)', die lochiu nre much moil 

pihuodant, oad somviimes aic oot a little chjioged in colou) 

isistcncr.by ihc admbctnrcafalactc^ccm Said. Thee 

nct> I consider mh trtcsistiblv, and with them t dismiss thi| 

Ipiirtof our iRciuirii'. 

By dliowing the cxistrnce of this uterine secretion, « 
1^ have Very distinctly unfolded to usasouroe of final Doothd 
roent. But thcr mode in which it is conveyed iuiu tbe syd 
tern, ia a diiGculty which still remains to be remored. Ul 
Hnrvcy it was supposed to be absorbed by ihc radicles i 
" [he umbilical vtia. This, however, cannot be the c 
nt is clcurh u»c<:Ttaini:d, that the vein executes n very d 
■ereni olfice. Besides, it is equally ccrt.iin, that the po«r^ 
kfabHorpunn by veins, if possessed at all, is limited i 

[>^lilood.* To me it ia manifest, thai the tluid is takim ul 
B>y t,^t of iibsorbcnis openin({ in the evils of the placentd 
yrhiEh run along the umbihcal cord, and tcrniiiiutc in i 

•r, where, perhaps, it may undergo some chants nhic 
Bitil more pcrfecdy lo enter into tbe urculation. That t 
Biver answers this, or some ntlter iinparinnt end in the fatd 
^COQOtny. -ippears highly probuhic Irom its prodigiui 
In udvannng the preci-ilin^ apccuUtiQiia, I am uware tl 
y may W coneitlcrcrf as wanting, in some degree, the SD j 
■port(>{ caiablishcti facia- ll must be confessed, though and 
^tomisi^ hnve repeatedly asserted that abiiurbciiis enter h 
ihe compusiiion of the umbilical cord, no one, perhaps, h 
lutbcrto lutiat'actorily dumunstrated their existence.] JVfm 

111 11 'hlT^Mi.-,,! ttm^^inirr is IikIiI by Uii' Ingcntnui MujentDr, 1 ui 

.; m Li* •niiiiriiaenlii nr rfuuningiy tu •U|i|iJ 
M »f vpnoiin Blnonicios, by diellunlon, Itbu 
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not this, however, in some degree be imputed to the want 
of minute researches? Confident that the foetus is sustained 
by the maternal circulation, we have been careless to trace 
out any other means by which it might be accomplished. 
But are we, because absorbents have not been detected, ut- 
terly to deny their existence in the cord? This surely would 
be surrendering up our judgment to a most unwarrantable 
species of scepticism. The fact is, we have precisely the 
same species of evidence of their belonging here, as to se- 
veral other portions of the animal structure. No one has 
disclosed the absorbents of the cartilages, bones, or of cer- 
tain parts of the brain, and yet their existence is universallv 
admitted. It is, indeed, not a little extraordinary that this 
should ever have been made a point of controversy. An ab- Hi 
sorbent is just as necessary a constituent of a living bodv, 
as a blood vessel. Neither growth nor reproduction can pro- 
ceed without them, and they will always be found to co- • 
exist. Deprive the animal machine of either, and it must 
at once fall into ruins. 

When we witness phenomena which require a particular 
agency, v/e conclude, though it may not be demonstrable 
to our senses, that it exists. The foetus must receive its 
Rourislimcnt through the blood vessels of the cord, or by 
absorbents: there is no oiivn' way in which it can be con- 
veyed. Having sliown that it is not by the former, am I not 
entitled to infer, that it is by the latter? 

It has sometimes been alleged that, granting the exist- 
ence c>r the absorbents for which I contend, vessels so di- 
minutive as these must necessarily be, cannot possibly 
answer the supposed purpose. But we should recollect, that 
as the fluid comes to the foetus so fully elaborated, there 
is little or no excrementitious matter to be thrown off, and 

point. " f>ri]>e existence of absorbents in the cord," he says, "there can be no 
fJo\ibt, as several authors of credit, Meckel, Waltherns, Ltidwig, Mascajni, 
"Winsberg and Kcuss, have described them." Vol. III. p. 449. It is farther 
stated by Baillic, in his edition of Hunter's *' Gravid Uteris,'* that the second 
Monro was accustomed to mention in his lectures, that he thought on one occa- 
!;!«»n, ho dctfottd h mplistics in the cord. 
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Wiisfqiiently a very small ponion will sub8tr\-t 

As the pmccis of faial nouriahment is well aicenalnej 
] tbc uviparous animsls, let us see how far oiir hy)>othcsil 
Upon ihe subject will be home out by the an;i[Qg>-. Il in nit 
jay inteniion to describe in detail thu complicated stniciui 
If the egg. This is not rtquireil, and might even obscunl 
Bio explanation I am to offer. By my own csperinientl 
■rlticli, on repetition, ^ferc confirmed by more than one fl 
D gradiiues of thiit Unix-eraity, it apprars that about tt 
9lird day of incubation, thi; umbttical cord of tlie chick, b^ 
tins to pullulate and project forwards. At the expintitm « 
lecighib (lay, it reaches the folliculus sris, or enc, ptacei 
at the larger exiremi^ of the egg. The nir contnincd in t] 
preMirvuir, has been proved b)' tlie chcmisia 10 be iiure oxyj 
1 in viviparous animals, the recurrent btood of ilu 
l^ord ia fouod to be chan^d, and, t think, a little i 
tcightencd in colour. The veascli subacrticni to this circuJ 
btion, arc the only ones which issue from the uinhilicun 

e enter into tlie viicllus or albumen, though sudi a 
fcenUoned in all the histories of the egg which I have c 
lultedi'The vitcUus would seem lobe the food of the chiefej 
t docs not, liowevcr, reach the fcEtal system through tbd^ 
1, as ia gcncrtilly stated. Hiis is done by a small tube, J 
laps of the nature of alacteal, which runs from the inJT 
EcBtintim itiuro into the substance of the vitellui, and !■ 

tiled from its discoverer, tliictiia mteilinafU Stenonis. 

piB duct, the viteDuB, now attenuated by the heat of inct 

oion, under the influence of a vital power, is carried intd 

e intestinal canal of the chicle. 

Notwithstanding what 1.1 so confid<mtly userted to t! 
mtrar)', the albumen docs not, in any way, contribute 1 
J nourtshineot, nor is it ever mixed willi tl»c vitcUiu 
t'hcse two subiitances are inclosed in separatq mcmbranuui 
wveringsiwhidintx; entire, and admit of no coramuaicoiioi 
u a natural sute. The use of the albumeo ia the aame aJ 
the llqtiar nmoii; each fluid surrounds the fatus, ajid gra> 
[dually Wastes as incubation, or pregnane^-, advances. 
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By the vitellus, an ample stock of nourishment is aflford- j 
cd. There is tven, indeed^ a supply tor the chick, im- '^• 
mediately after birth, or till it is able to colU-tt and digest 
its subsequent food. This residuary portion of the vitellus, 
which is usually of the size of a nutmeg, is sucked up, as 
it were, into the intestine, at the very moment that the chick 
is escaping from the shell. But it sometimes happens, that 
by a too sudden contraction of the umbilical ring, it is ex- 
cluded, in which event, the chick inevitably perishes. 

Now let us trace the parallel more precisely. It follows 
from what I have said, that in both instances, there is what 
is called the umbilical circulation, which conveys bloody as 
well from the viviparous as oviparous fcetus, of a dark and 
venous character, and returns it converted into arterial 
blood. The resemblance, therefore, in this respect is per- 
fect. To complete the view, it remains for me only to show, 
that there is the same similitude in the source of nourish- 
ment. 

As regards the egg, it is demonstrable that the vitellus 
answers this purpose, and that it is taken up and carried into 
the intestines of the chick^ by a duct of the nature of a lac- 
teal. Does not the same sort of provision obtain in the 
foetus? We see in the placenta, an accumulation of a lac< 
tescent fluid, which must be destined for this end, and we 
presume that it is conducted into the foetal body by absor- 
bents, because, independently of the direct evidence, it can- 
not be done by any other agency. 

On the whole, by comparing the process of foetal nourish- 
ment, in these two classes of animals, we may discern the 
most striking similitude in every leading circumstance, and 
have afforded us, in scarcely a less degree, an illustration of 
the simplicity of nature's contrivance, as regards this inte- 
resting and important function. 

It appears from a note in the last edition of Richerand's 
Physiology, that a German writer of the name of Schreder, 
entertains views of this subject very analogous to those I 
have advanced. Whether he has a priority of claim, I am 
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Kusable to determine, as the date of his publication docs not 

r appear. I have taught the doctrine in my lectures since 

18U3, and read a paper on it at Edinburgh, two years be- 



Art. II. ' The Double Canula and a Wire recommended in the 
operation of extirpating Hcirrhous Tousils, and Hemorrhoidal 
Tumours. By Philip Svho PHVdioR, M. D. 

3lV object in the present communication is to recommead 
the employment of the double canula and a wire, for txiir- 
pating scirrhous tonsils, and hemorrhoidal tumours, ia 
preference to any of the other means which have been used 
by surgeons in such cases. I am well aware that the double 
canula has been used for the removal of enlarged tonsils by 
Others; but I apprehend that from the manner of its appli- 
cation and management, every advantage has not been ob- 
tained which the operator may derive from that instrument. 

After the application of tht instrument, it has hitherto 
been the custom to allow it to remain imtil the tumour ^vas 
separated and thrown off, a process seldom completed in 
leu than a week or ten days, and sometimes occupying it 
longer period. 

During the whole of this time the patient's suiTcrings 
have generally been very severe, arising from several cir- 
cumstances next to be mentioned. 

And first. — From the presence of the canula in the mouth, 
resting on the edge of the tongue, and passing out at the 
corner of the mouth, great irritation is given to these parts, 
sometimes occasioning ulceration; and I have seen the chin 
also rendered sore, by the constant flow of saliva over it, 
passing by the aides of the canula involuntarily. 

Secondly .^Prom the compression of the wire at the base 
of the tumour, on the soft parts, being continued while they 
are inflaming and swelling. This ligature increases the ten- 
sion and pain very much, as may be readily understood by 

Voi. I. C No. 1. 
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any one who reflects for a moment on the effect of any liga- 
ture applied over an inflamation in any other part of the 
body. In addition to the pain, a high degree of symptoma- 
tic fever sometimes supervenes, attended with great rest- 
lessness and want of sleep, and in one instance which came 
under my notice, with delirium. 

Thirdly. — From the instrument hanging out of the mouth, 
irritating by its weight. It is' likewise constantly liable to 
accidents in wiping the mouth and lips, and when touched, 
never fails to occasion great pain. 

Fourthly. — From swallowing being rendered so difficult 
and painful that the patient is very unwilling to attempt it. 
When it is effected, great pain is always experienced. 

Having observed the above inconveniences, not only in 
my own practice but in that of others, I tried excision with 
scissors or a knife, and the application of caustic; but these 
operations being attended with many difficulties, the follow- 
ing method of using the double canula occurred to me many 
years ago, and I have since found it to answer the purpose 
very satisfactorily in every instance. The double canula I 
employ is about four inches long, with short arms soldered 
on the sides, near one end of the instrument, at right angles 
to it. Through the canula I next pass a doubled iron wire, 
and fasten one of its extremities round one of the arms of 
the instrument, leaving the other free and projecting five or 
six inches. This enables me to increase or diminish the size 
of the noose, formed by the doubling of the wire, at pleasure. 
The selection of a proper piece of nire I consider of much 
importance. It should be tough and flexible, formed of soft 
pure iron, having firmness enough to allow of its being push- 
ed backwards and forwards in the canula, without bending 
too easily, so that the noose may be enlarged or diminished. 
It should also have sufficient firmness to allow of a little 
lateral pressure, otherwise the noose cannot be pressed 
down so certainly on the base of the tumour. The wire I use 
is about one twenty-fourth of an inch in diameter, or per- 
haps rather less. 

It is moreover necessary to be provided with a pair of 
flat pliers, to take hold of and move the wire conveniently. 
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S'liese instrnmetits being prepared, the noose forn)e4 by the 
Doubling of ihe wire projecting beyond the end of the in- 
1 be made hirge enough to pass easily over the 
wnlarged tonsil, and should hi; bent a little to one side, in 
order that it may mure easily be pushed dosvn ijpon the base 
ofthi; tumour. 

The patient is to be seated opposite a window, and his • 
tongue miist he held down by an assistant, with the handle 
of a large spoon, or with a spatula. The surgeon is then to 
Blip the noose ovi-r the tonsil, and down to its baae, taking 
care not to include the uvula, which, when the swelling is 
large, is apt to be in the way. The wire is then to be drawn 
sufHciently to fix it loosely on the part, and the surgeon is to 
satisfy himself, by an' attentive inspection, that it is properly 
applied. This being accomplished, the wire is to he taken 
hold of with the pliers, and drawn through one side of 
the canula, so as to secure it at once on the base of the ton- 
ail as firmly as possible, and then to fasten it on the arm of 
the instrument, and thereby prevent all entrance of fresh 
blood into the tumour. This method of stopping the circula- 
tion of blood in the swelling, necessarily occasions severe 
pain at the moment; but the severity of it soon ciases. 

On examining the tonsil after a few minutes, its colour 
will be observed to be changed to a deep purple or almost 
black, and its surface smooth and polished, owing to the 
exterior membrane being stretched. 

It has hitherto been my custom to allow the instrument 
to remain thus applied for twenty-four hours, with tht; view 
of destroying completely the life of the enlarged gland. I 
am, however, of opinion, that a much shorter time would 
be sufEcient, as eight or twelve hours, which I propose soon 
to ascertain. After having destroyed the life of the swelling 
by the above means, the next step of the operation ia the re- 
moval of the instrument, which is very easily acccmplished, 
in thefollowing manner. Take a firm hold of the end of the 
canula projecting from the mouth, then disengage the wire 
on one side from the arm of the instrument; straighif r it, 
and with the pliers push a small portion of it back through , 
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die catVlbiBnd repeat this until the noose is ao much 
larged as to slip off the tonsil. 

The operation is now completed; the tumour appei 
ihrivelUd and of a dull white colour; the patient suffrrs 
pain; the inflammatiaQ is moderate, and, after a few daj 
flic dead pait& are separated and thrown off, either entir 
in ^gments, which are sometimes spit out, sometimeas 
lowed. Until ihe scparauoo is completed the breath is some-'J 
what offensive. I have never had any trouble with the sraall* 
ulcer remaioitig after the separation of the tumour. It has 
healed so rapidly as generally to escape notice. 

I have for many years been in the habit of performing* 
the same kind of operation for the extirpation of hemor- 
rhoidal tumours. The canula used in this case, should not be 
longer than about two inches. When hemorrhoidal tumours 
tre external and troublesome to the patient, almost all sur- 
geons, I believe, cut them off; but when their attachments 
are within the anus, and the tumour only protrudes in the 
act of evacuating the fseces, thf^n their excision would be 
attended with great risk of hemorrhage. This some have 
denied; but having twice witnessed the fact to a very alarm- 
ing extent, I wish on all such occasions to guard againat it. 
The extirpation of such tumours can be performed safely, 
by means of a ligature of either vegetable or animal sub- 
stance; but the most convenient and effectual I have ever 
tried, is a wire drawn at once tight round its base, by means 
of the double canula. This givi-s momentary painj but it is 
not in all cases so severe as might be supposed. I am not 
able to account for this circumstance; but some patients make 
no complaint whatever, even though two or three tumours 
are operated on at the same time, while others exclaim vio- 
lently from its intensity. At the end of twenty four hourSi ' 
and probably sooner, the wire may be removed in the man- 
ner above explained. The tumour will be found shrivelled 
and black, and in a few days will be separated and thrown 
off, under the application of a soft poultice of bread and 
milk. 

As soon as the wire is removed, the patient is reUeved 
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from almost all uneasy sensations, and the nicer heals very 
readily, as after the extirpation of the tonsil. No one can 
I properly appreciate the advantages resulting from the above 
* method of removing hemorrhoidal tumours, who has not 
seen them treated by allowing the liga^rc to remain during 
the separation of the part. Under that mode of operating, 
tlic paticat is ocvcr at case during ihc whole time; the dia-' 
charge of the f«ces is often excruciatins;; even moving la 
bed is dreaded; and in the last case in which I performed 
the operation in that manner, the convulsive twitchings of 
the lower extremities which were induced, became so fre- 
quent and so violent, that I was uneasy through an appre- 
hension of tetanus being the consequence. It seems to me 
pn>bable that one reason of the difference between the effect 
of the wire and a common ligature may be, that however 
firmly the waxed ligature may be drawn round and tied oa 
the base of the tumour, before a second knot can be tied to 
secure the first, the elasticity of the parts compressed 
opens the first knot a littlt- , and of course the exclusion of 
blood and nervous influence is not so complete as when the 
wire is used, which can be fastened on the arm of [he in- 
strument at the time when it is drawn round the swelling as 
tight as possible. The pinch given by the wire is soon 
destructive, and any degree of restoration is rendered im- 
possible. 

It might be supposed if a thread were used, it could be 
cut off after a short time; but the swelling comes on so 
speedily, the parts retract so much within thca nus, und are 
so extremely tender to the touch, that it is difficult to find 
the noose: when found the operation of dividing it cither 
with knife or scissors is productive of so much pain, that 
I have known some patients refuse to submit to it. 

The removal of the wire occasions no pain. 

It may be proper to mention, that when the tumour hap- 
pens to be attached to the inside of the anus anteriorly, some 
difficulty in voiding uriile is often complained of; but this 
•ymptom always, in my patients, has subsided immediately 
after the removal of the wire. 
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Art. III. J Uhtory of a Contagious Fever witii-k bagf 
tkroti^huiit Itety during the greater part of the year ■ 
By John Bell, M.U. 



The sources from which the following account is « 

arc numerous and divtrsified, and mav perhaps 

to give » more ample and impartial history of the disn 

thiin would be found in the publication of any one uf t 

physici.ins of ihr cuumry, however enl.trged hia oppurjtani- . 

ties of ohservaticm or conCideat he might be of tlie corf^ct- ' 

ness of his principles. 

The most usual name given to the disease, which, fUfciM 
the greater part of the year 1817. I;as pervaded 
ani^ many parts of Germany, is Ty^AMj-Petechialis 
call it " Pi:techi.il Fever;" others, perhaps afraid of c 
ting themselves, designate it under the title of " ContagB 
Fever," or si:nply " Febrile dise.is^-." 

It is far from being regarded as of recent date, tliough J 
not held lobe iniiigcnous. It appears from the re 
of Hasori and Fracastori, to have bewi imported 1 
some cfenturies ago, and diffused by contagion, like small-l 
and hies venerea. Th<- hospitals furnish every year, s 

cases of it, and its general diffusion last winter and si 

aitribnied to an epidemic constitution of the atmosphc-i b^^^,. 
inij ;■ predispoiition, operated on by scanty and bad diet, ti2 
and i.h- confinement of numbers together in an impurt 
T.^e poor beii.g deprived of their usual nourishment ii 
country, advanced towards the cities, and not having 
necessary shelter afforded them, flocked together to protel 
themselves from the inclemency of the weather. 

Such is, according to Palloni, a physician of eminence r 
Leghorn, the causes inducing the disease in Tuscimy; and he'^ 
adds, that when so developed, it would attack by contagion * 
others, who might not even be in the same situation as those 
juft described. 

Valcmini of Rome, in his memoir on the disease as it ap- 
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Ipeared there, attributes its origto to cnuaea nearly similar. 
- The first victims to it, were the poor wretches confineci in 
tht prisons and hospitals. 

Theyears 1630ancl 1766, are referred toby the first men- 
tioned gentleman, as periods ivhen all Italy wws affected with 
typhus, in consequence of a great scarcity of food which 
preceded its appearance. Camp typhus, which is a variety 
of this kind of fever, has for many years following the 
vicissitudes of war, been laying waste various countries in 
Europe. 

Tommaaini, Professor of the Institutes and Practice at 
Bologna, and one ot the most celebrated physicians of the 
day, in treating this subject says, "The petechial or typhus 
fever, call it which you will, with which Italy is now affect- 
ed, is not a disease different from that commonly observed 
in a few individuals every year; but the grades of predispo- 
sition in bodies to take it on, is different, and itis this greater 
degree of predisposition, ihat actually renders this fever 
epidemic. It ia never developed and never generated with- 
out contagion; but this appears in many, because it finds 
many bodies susceptible of retaining its action, and it is this 
general susceptibilitj* that renders dangerous and fatal dur- 
ing this year, that communication which in former ones was 
not to be feared. The variolous poison offers an example 
of this position." -Again he remarks, " An epidanic consti- 
tution never exists without contagion." The; only writer I 
have met with who denies the contagious nature of the dis- 
ease, is Buccellati of Pavia. He thinks that " if we careful- 
ly examine the persons seized with petechial fever, and 
others of a similar nature, we shall find a scorbutic diathc- 
- sis prevail in all; that is, they have in their organization a 
peculiar tendency to organic dissolution, and will always 
discover these fevers the exclusive effects of worms or ver- 
^ mination" (^*^ verminazione") 

That it is not inevitably contagious, I know myself from 
experience. When at Rome, in the large hospital of St. Es- 
prit, with perhaps more curiosity than prudence, I visited 
and examined a man in the very height of the disease, not 
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simply feeling his pulse, but running my band over the II 
face of his body. 

The most common diseases preceding and accompanyiti 
the one under consideration, were remittents of a bilio 
gastric nature. Valentin! says, that since the beginning of 1 
last October, gastrid and nervous fevers, convulsive affec-. 
dons and apoplexy, with every species of madoeas, have^^ 
prevailed. He adds that he has never seen ao many in a ^ 
. furious and delirious state, as when severe cold foUoi 
south-easterly winds and rain, a state of weather at that 
time prevailing. At the commeDcemcnt of the present 
year, these diseases retained the same nature, but all ac-. 
companied with gastric uneasiness. Peripncumony and' 
acute pleurisy were rare, whilst bilious pleurisy was veiy - 
common. 

Some, among whom is Palloni, consider with Hildebnmd 
and others, the petechial typhus as a distinct trupiive dis- 
easa.^ arising from a contagion sui generis, like small pox 
or measles; that it is the effect of miasma introduced into 
the system, and which assimilating to itself all the animal 
fluids, is brought to the surface of the bodv, more particu- 
larly to the cutaneous capillary systemt and also, that this 
typhoid is distinct from the common petechial or miliary 
eruption or from sciirlaiina. The first is a primary and es- 
sential exanthemata, differing from petechia, which vary in 
appearance, and are always symptomatic. He further thinks 
the former poison may be destroyed by oxygen; and hence 
urges the necessity of attention in preserving a pure air, by 
vent illation, fumigation, tkc. 

Opposed to this opinion are professors Franceschi of Luc- 
ca and Valentini, who view the eruption as by no means an 
esaentjal feature of the disease. In proof of this, it has been 
remarked, that the eruption is sometimes absent, sometimes 
papillary, Etc. 

The premonitory symptoms of the disease are, pain in the 
head, muscles, and bones, especially in the loins and inferior 
extremities — want of appetite, little sleep, universal pros- 
tration of both physical and intellectual power. 
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After tlie disease is conipletely formed, the patient stiffen 
from an incieascd pain in the head, greatest over the eye- 
brows, watchfulness, involuntary shedding of tears, stilli- 
cidium from the nose, heat and pain of the iauccs, violent 
thirst^the tongue moist, covered with a whitish yellow 
crust and red at its edges— depraved taste, a sense of bitter* 
ness in the mouth, and weakness of stomach, with a desire 
to vomit— eyes inflamed and sparkling, cough and a trouble- 
some sensation of tightness at the scrobiculus cordis, dry 
skin, a sense of burning heat alternating with cold fits all 
over the surface of the body — pulse ueakund quick, although 
sometimes full and vibrating, bowels constipated. The fe- 
ver often presents itself « 
but soon takes that of a r 
commonly the patients :ii 



with a violent ! 

the fever was scarctly p* i 



viih the character of an intermitcent, 
remittent or continutd fever. Most 
icked, from beginning to end, 



, thoufjh cases are related where 
ceptible. The physiognomy is of 
a wretched and desponding cast. 

Such was generally the first stage of the disease. In the 
second, that is from the fourth to the eleventh d.iy, it be- 
came more aggravated: the pain in the head is ;iu^m» nied— 
some tension of the ahdomen is felt, and, according to the, par- 
ticidar viscera attacked, succeed either lieliriuin or the symp- 
toms of peripneumony and a sthenic iTireciion of the liver 
and intestines, or of all the viscera at the same time. De- 
lirium, the effect of cerebral inflammation, is often united 
to the inflammatory symptoms of the breast nr.d those (if the . 
liver and intestinal tube — the tongue is observed to be red 
at its apex, dry, and loaded at its base — the looks of the 
patient are languid and vihratini; — ti.e tongue and hands 
tremMe— there is a pain or tinnitus uurium—liiK pulse is 
weaker and more frequent— the excretions arc small at this 
time: petechial eruptions, muttering, and deliriutn at night 
next succeed. 

As respects the petechia, Pailoni remarks, that from the 
third to the seventh day, there appears on the skin an erup- 
tion of red spots, pointed, irregular, ami Kliglitly scabrous 
and elevated (constituting the true typhoid eruption) among 
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which may sometimes be seen petechial spots. The 
eruptions on the neck and shoulders, where it commen- 
ces, soon extends over the whole body. Though the fever 
does not cease with the coming out of the eruption, certainly 
the internal agitation diminishes, and the catarrhal symptoms 
cease. 

In opposition to this account is that of Franceschi, who has 
only observed the eruption on the inside of the arms and 
thighs, on the breast and lateral parts of the neck, and never ^"j 
on the face. He says, petechiae do not terminate as othi-r ex- 
anthematous or acute diseasts of the skin, for no disquama- 
tion succeeds their disappearance, nor do any traces of their 
presence remain. The eruption is neither cutical nor 
symptomatic, as is shown from the uniform shape of the 
spots, and from their affording no relief, or causing any de- 
triment when they appear. 

When the morbid symptoms above enumerated become j 
milder, with a purple, distinct, and well marked eruption, ^ 

the fever goes on gradually declining from the seventh to 
the eleventh or fourteenth day. Dulness of hearing, some- 
times a slight epistaxis, profuse sweats, cloudy and turbid 
urine, indicate a happy progress of the disease to its termi- 
nation, which occurs from the fourteenth to the twentieth 
day. There is always, however, a great disposition to re- 
lapse, and we can only calculate after another week from 
the cessation of the fever as the beginning of true conva- 
lescence. But, on the other hand, if, on the approach of the 
fourteenth day, the disorder increases, then supervene ner- 
vous symptoms, siibsiiltus tendiniim^ furious delirium, or it 
degenerates into lethargy. The tongue appears dry and co- 
vered with a blackish mucus: the throat is affected, and 
the fauces become aphthous — the teeth and gums are covered 
with a black tenacious mucus — there is anxiety about the 
precordia, spitting of blood, falling and irregularity of the 
pulse. The petechiae alternately disappear and return, grow 
livid, and sometimes run into each other, forming blotches 
or vibiceSj which soon become gangrenous— the stomach is 
tumid— all the evacuations are scanty or suppressed, or in- 
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voluntary discharges take place— the face is of a livid red, 
and sometimes the surface of the body is of a leaden colour 
^general immobility prevails— gangrtne appears in some 
part — s tertorousbreathing— death. 

A pulmonary attack at an advanced stage of the disease 
is a very dangerous symptom. 

The fever that appeared among the beggars and criminals 
in the prisons at Rome assumed a somewhat different type. 
Thus the most common symptoms in it were, pain at the 
umbilicus, bilious vomiting, frequent dejections or gripings, 
continued thirst, watchfulness, delirium, tongue dry and 
covered with a black crust, convulsions, unequal pulse, burn- 
ing heat, the face either very red or pale, and the counte- 
nance stern or sad. Many, on the appearance of the fever, 
were covered with petechise, puqile or bluish spots, tending 
to black, and oppressed with great drowsiness and watch- 
fulness, raving delirium, spasm, and not unfrequeotly lum- 
brici were discharged by the mouth. 

Iscuria was of common occurrence in the disease; sup- 
]>uration of the parotid glands, or mortification of the parts 
«n which the patient rested was less frequent. 

In la)'ing down the plan of cure, all the writers already 
mentioned premise their observations on the subject by re- 
marking that the physician can do little else than follow Na- 
ture, who is to perform most of the cure. The Roman pro- 
fessor, after expressing his entire conviction in tlie belief of 
the Vis Medicatrix Natiira, says that the treatment of po- 
pular diseases consists solely in observing their course, and 
not administering any remedy until pointed out by Nature, 
Here then, in this country. Nature is deified. With us she 
is, after the precepts of some, to be treated as a mischievous 
intruder, to be turned out of the sick man's room. Perhaps, 
like many reformers, we may havt: gone too far, and it might 
be deemed most prudent to respect what we cannot in con- 
science worship. 

There is considerable harmony of sentiment in relation to 
the treatment of the prevailing disease, and where differ- 
ences arise, the discussion is conducted with a caution and 
moderation worthy df imitation. 
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It is generally agreed that there is in the commencement 
a morbidly increased action of the sxstcm. Palloni thinki ^i 
that a phlogosis of the membranes of the brain constitutes the 
principle of the disease, from the morbid action which the 
contagion exerts in preference on this part. Hx nee the head- 
ache, disorder of the mental faculties, and the general or- 
gasm, so that he concludes the drbilit\ observed at first, to 
be more apparent than real. The opinion of professor 
Franceschi, is not very dissimilar, when he says, **' and 
as it appears that the petechia has a prediU ction for the 
brain over every other viscera, so we often see prostra- 
tion at the commencement of the disease from the phlogistic 
pressure which it exercises over the sensorium: hence that 
apparent nervous convulsion which, by a common error of 
judgment, is often regarded as the effect of weakness, that 
is to say, as an asthenia, a product of ihe disease.'^ A^ain, 
*' According to the idea e:$poused by us, of petcchiae >eing 
often the result of a contagion which modifies sthenically 
the moving fibre in such a manner, that a voluntary de- 
pression of excitement cannot ensue as in other ordinary dis- 
eases of simple increased action, two consequences necessa- 
rily result: the first, that the grade of irritative inflammation 
developed, being different, by reason of the difference of 
susceptibility in individuals to receive the action of conta- 
gion, so ought the method of cure to vary in the different 
subjects attacked* Secondly, that this disease, as the result 
of contagion, may be in some measure restrained by ade- 
quate means, though it is not in our power to arrest its 
course." 

The first remedy, and one of the most importance, in our 
disease, is an emetic of ipecacuanha, or if the coats of the 
stomach be lined with a tenacious mucus, tartar emetic is 
to be given. This, which may be often repeated, serves not 
only to cleanse the stomach of its impurities, but, h\ the 
debilitating and coiinterstimulant^ effects of nausea and vo- 

• This has become a favourite word in Italy, as it has given the title to a nev 
medical theor}* lately broached here under the auspices of Rasori, Tommasini^ 
and others. It is called the *' JVew Italian Medical Doctrine" 
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Ittitinif, is often sufficient to l«s4«n the iDfloininaiory orgastn 
of the kysieni. 

It iDducvtt tlao 3 milii anti tquabic pcMpiraiion over the 

vltole iturface of the body, rrlicvcx the paiti ol the head, 

renders the pulse fuller and marc regular, and diminiiihes 

mfcvvT. Nest, tlic mtlilcr purgatives arc prrscribrt). as man- 

t, cream uf urtar, &c. Uut wlicrr the pretitncc of wonu 

h cvioccd, then castor oil, in doses of two or three ounces,, 

rcalomel, in ihe proportion of twenty-four grainn in die 

my, aniteii with four or six (grains of gntnbogc orjalap,imd 

ntntsRred at intervals, urc deemed the most efficacious 

KDiedics. The uac ol culomel in the practice Here is re- 

tricCed mainly to iu vermifuge opcr»tiua< 

■I'Gcnenl blecdin(f;U almoei uuiver!ii*ll> prohibited. Bntia 

of Sunhid fnce, sparkling noA inflamed eyes, sU^ht 

f Uiaxis, tiot and dry slcin, with u puUe hard and vibrating, 

Rtl blood-letting is rccocnmcDded, und is peHormed by np- 

ing trcchcs to the icmpka or scarifying cupa lo the neck 

shoulders. In circumsinnces still morb urgent and 

rratening. ^ncral venesection, even to taking away bloud 

] tlieju^lur vein, inny be admissible. The symptoms 

niacin^ (he breast, liver, and other viscera, for the vane 

Itoason, require bleeding proportionate to the strength of the 

pniicnt, or tnie4isity of the aitacc. Thus says Fraiiceschi, 

<> ha adds, however, tiuit in ordinary aascs sanguineous eva* 

[Ration may be usefully dispensed with. 

The applicatioit of cold to the head, by means of bludderii 

iltd iviih snow or ice, and sponging the surface of the bo- 

'!■.' with coUl water and vimrgar, bave, according to die tcsli- 

n.nny of some, converted tiie most violent delirium into a 

(.'jot|uil sicrp— while others ihinV this course, if not injuri- 

us. of ci]uivonil hrnrfit, and apt to drive in the cruptioo. 

BI'«ers arc rvcum mended, where there exists a medium 

,tait of excitement, where the great cavitif s are threatened, 

3nd in cases of torpor of the parts, or where a wandering 

i; fixed extcniully. They arc contro-indicnted in 

riiation, to a saogUiiK or nerv'ouji lempcnimeot, 

Jiere is a tendeacy to dissolution of the solids. 
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When these remedies are found unavailing, and the ae- fj 
cond stage, or that of real debility succeeds, stimulants and 
cordials are to be given, such as the decoction of serpenta- ',!. 
ria with bark, extract of bark with camphor, Colombo root, ■ 
generous wine, musk with anodyne liquor, calamus aromO' 
ticus in the proportion of two or three drachms, to make an , • 
infusion when strained of four ounces, dose a table-spoon- 
ful, or calamus with bark. When delirium has supervened, 
the pulse being soft and full, laudanum has been adminis- 
tered with success, a^d sinapisms to the soles of the feet 
have been useful for the same purpose. 

The infusion of polygala senega united with acetate of 
ammonia, often favours a free typhoid eruption, prevents 
the dr^'ness of the skin and is serviceable in the catarrhal 
aiTection, so often accompanying the disease. Prompt mea- 
sures have brought back the eruption when it has receded, 
and to this end, sinapisms and blisters, and the internal ad- 
ministration of a few ounces of camphorated vinegar, given 
at short intervals and the warm bath, have been found use- 
ful. The use of elixir of vitriol, with a decoction of simarou- 
ba and nitric acid, diluted in common water to a state of 
pleasant acidity, has succeeded in checking vieltna^ profuse 
sweats and diarrhoea* Volatile liniment, warm fomentations, 
camphorated clysters with assafcetida and musk, have check- 
ed mental wanderings and nervous affections, and have even 
snatched as it were the poor sufferers from the jaws of 
death. 

To prove how much nature is capable of performing, 
and -to what extent we should rely on her exertions, Va- 
lentini says that in a great number of cases of this fever, he 
has administered nothing but copious draughts either of pure 
water, or of lemonade, or nitrous emulsion. He cites as a 
proof of the efficacy of this plan, the case of a soldier .in the 
Pontifical service, thirty-three years of age, and of a rd^ust 
habit, and who was seized with the gastric-nervous fewer. 
This man obstinately refused all medicines, except an eme«ic 
which had been given at the commencement of the diseas^ 
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yet, by driaking simple lemonade and abundance of the 
'purest water, after having suffered the attack of mortal 
symptoms, on the seventeenth day of the disease he fell into 
a copious sweat and recovered. I was persuaded, continues 
he, of the inefficacy of medicines in the greater number 
of cases, and willingly followed the wishes of the patient. He 
supports his opinion by referring to Hippocrates and others 
of the ancient, as well as modern writers; and concludes by 
a quotation from Celsus, in which that author says, " mitlti 
magni morfii ciirantiir abstinentia et qniete" 

The drinks best adapted to the disease are the subacid 
and emeticizcd, as cream of tartar, in the proportion of 
one ounce to three pints of water, sweetened with sugar, to 
which may be added one or two grains of tartar emetic— 
lemonade with the same^toast and water, &c> Fruits, mo* 
derately acid, light broths, and panada, may answer for 
nourishment. More substantial diet, besides the repugnance 
of the patient to it, would not be proper in the first stage of 
the disease. 

The convalescence from the disease is generally tedious, 
and requires great attention. Stimulants, external and in- 
ternal, natural and artificial, must be measured out with 
the greatest caution. Simple food, a litiie generous wine, 
gradual exposure to the open air, long rest, light and agree- 
able occupation; a simple infusion of liark and valcrinn, 
and clysters to keep the bowels open, constitute the dia- 
tetic plan, during the convalescence of petechial typhus. 
Nor does the disease secure the convalescent from a fresh 
attack of the action of the contagion. Some assistants in the 
hospitals have been twice attacked by typhus, at no great 
interval between the periods, with a copious eruption and all 
the other characteristic symptoms, and have fallen victims 
to this second attack. Females are more liable to catch the 
disease than males, and old and infirm men more than the 
adult and robust. 

The prophylactic plan consists in tranquillity of mind, 
nutritive diet, cleanliness and ventilation of the rooms, 
avoiding excess of every kind, and shunning with the greatest 
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caution contact with the diseased or with their clothes. 
Where it is required irom professional duty or othfrwise 
that connexion must take place, the person thus exposed, 
on leaving the sick room, should wash his hands and face 
well, and change his clothes. 

Those who are most averse to the abstraction of blood 
when the disease has actually appeared, are nevertheless 
disposed to think favoura^ily of it as a preventive, in per- 
sons of a full habit and sanguine temperament: in this they 
are supported by the authority of Hofiman. It has been said 
that those labouring under phthisis, or in whom an artificial 
drain is kept up by issues, &c. are safer than others from 1 
the action of the contagion. 

The various means of disinfection by washing, fumiga- 
tion, &c. as recommended by Carmichael Smyth, Guyton 
Morveau, &c. are so well known, that it is unnecessary to 
repeat them here. 

Thus concludes the treatment of a disease which, says 
Franceschi, " actually pervades a great part of Italy, and 
which at one time clothed in the ordinary characters of pe- 
techial typhus, at another of peripneuinony or of an inflam- 
matory affection of the lungs, then of an atta :k on the liver 
or intestines, requires at least prudence eithei* in debilitating 
too much, or what is still worse, provoking by exciting re- 
medies the increased action of the disease, under the false 
idea of spurious infam7nation or inflammation of weakness, 
a name unphilosophical and entirely banished from sound 
medical reasoning, and to which we may= ripply what the 
great Sydenham says of the word malig^nant^ that it has 
committed greater ravages than famine, plague or the 
sword. Inflammation may, it is true, dAflfer in grade and 
intensity, but nature must be always identical. If inflam- 
mation arise in a weak subject in some ,«one of the viscera, 
debility supervening, only proves evid/ently that although 
the system languishes, the inflammatio-p, sustained ^y s>ome 
local cause, pursues in an uniform nnanner i^^ course, in- 
dependent of the opposite state of yhe system. Now if in 
such a case, we cannot debilitate, nf;uch less ought we to 

I 
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c reeonrti: to braiing remcditrti, Utc use of which cxpt- 
Bue KhoMs to be daogcroas antl hunfuL" 
^be iL|)pt;uniacca after death Od diateciion, Were as fol- { 
bs: in the cavity of the thorax thitrt- wao somctimn ob> 
ned considerable strout vfTution. The lungs >verc often I 
iJKcd cither throughout tlu-ir whole Hubaiancc, or more I 
htnuniy in one lobe rather ihau another, cither the right I 
left. Purulent spots have beui ubft«rved, xnd sumctioi 
ippuraiiua and idmosl vriitirc destruction of one or both 1 
I. The dlidoincn has presented norbid appearances, va- I 
Kcordmg to (he diifcreni vistcra afTctied. Tlit liver I 
f been found sometimes Adhering to the dinpbrsgin and 
s pbiccs. and covered on dituost its ea- 
i convex fturfncc, with u thirk stratum of condensed albu- 
: ilx *u)istancc is at one timr natural, at arioihcr allcr- 
un various whvb, and its volume increased. The stomadl I 
» were mure or less inSnmed in pnrticulitr ^puts I 
t twisted and contracted, sometimes distended with a I 
Bd nas, or containing altered bile, nod lumbnci and Mca- i 
^ip— and the omentum almost destroyed by raortilicatioiii 
Idutne instances the peritonea) cavity was found in a j 
: in others with a tnore or less sensible altera- ] 
jt, and with a serous extravasation. 
■n the cavity of the cranium wna observed Rreat engorge- I 
lot nf the membranes of the brain, most observable %u 
I part coverinit one or other hemisphere. Between the I 
B and pia m^ter, titere existed in some subjccu an cx> I 
uaitunof fiaid blood, in others It was grtimmtS: iU other i 
■ ihcae two membranes were found adhering to each f 
tr. The lougiiudlnal and other sinuses were more or 
1 fuU af dark blood. In the ventrielcs there was, often 
ind 4n effusion of S4.-mm or bloody lymph. Tin- sul»tiince 
I the brain hu shown in some cases a certain sorini-ss: ' 
psl frcqucndy U was of a hcahhy uppeamncc. The cxter- 
I stu-face of the body did not in many undergo am< par^- , 
ftT alicrniion: in others, from ihc mnligniiv of the drsrjise I 

which they Wert- attacked, it was covered with bloody 
l^igrenoua stripes or apou, especially on the bwk,brei|t J 
■■- • E No. - 
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and extremities. The muscles were very flaccid, and the 
passage into putrefaction rapid. 

In the two estimates which I have seen of the mortality vi 
of the disease, the deaths in one, made out at Leghorn, are ']-. 
calculated at six, in another at Florence, three out of two "JS 
hundred: moderate, indeed, when compared with the univer- ^ii!| 
sality of the disease. 

On the appearance of disorders of this kind, all the Ita- 
lian governments adopt the most rigid measures for separa- 
ting the diseased from the healthy, and establish hospitals 
for the express purpose of recovering the former. 

The typhus-petechialis was at its greatest height in March, 
April, and May, and though it continued much longer it 
lost its violence. 

Fiorenccy Oct. lOth, 1817. 



Art. IV. Cursory Remarks in relation to the Objects of the 
Materia Medica, and Pharmacy, ^c. By John Redmait 
Coxe, M. D. 

IT has been remarked, and with some propriety, that a 
great book is a great evil. The observation may more justly 
be applied to an extensive Materia Medica, and to a diver- 
sified Pharmacy. 

I believe it will be very generally admitted, that no physi- 
cian, however extensive his practice, does actually employ 
more than fifty different and distinct articles; probably 
not even a third part of this number. If such is the fact, 
it may admi,t of a question, why we are so anxious to ex- 
tend the boundaries of this branch of our profession; and 
whether every thing that can be anticipated from a greater 
variety of less active articles, may not safely be expected 
from a very few of the most efficient? 

Among the evils of an extensive pharmacopoeia, we may, 
I think admit, that it renders us incapable of duly estimating 
the real value and medicinal properties of each remedy in 
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particular. Experience, the only touchstone of the merit of 
each, is too extended, to admit of just and perfect observa- 
tion; our views become embarrassed and uncertain; and 
our deductions are not always sufficiently accurate, to pre- 
clude the contradiction arising from other authorities. 
Hence we might safely affirm, that we are absolutely unac- 
quainted with the full and complete powers of any article 
we employ! There is scarcely one, which can be said to cor- 
respond fully, with the exaggerated accounts of those who 
first introduced it into notice. If we need an example in 
proof, we have only to look at the difftrent opinions of the 
efficacy of digitalis, and of hundreds of other remedies 
which at present are empl<jyed; or which, having once stood 
high in the estimation of piis sicians, have sunk into the obli- 
vion they so well deserved. Will the present admirers of 
guaiacum, now maintain its powers, as being equal to those 
which were first attributed to it, when it was sold lor its 
weight in gold! Where are now the boasted specifics lor ca- 
nine madness? Celebrated in their day, they are supers* d- 
ed by others of equal inefficacy; and yet, all have had their 
advocates, pleading from experience in their behalf. 

If such is the deficiency of remedies which formerly were 
so highly rated, and which for years, maintained so elevated 
a rank in the materia medica; can it admit of a doubt, that 
It is incumbent on us, to be careful of introducing new and 
unknown ones, before their merits arc fully and clearhj es- 
tablished? Shall a remedy of doubtful, or of trifling powers, 
be added to the list, because it happens to be a product of 
our own country; and ought it to supersede one of foreign 
origin, which is known to be superior in virtue? 

It may be asked, by what authority do most of the new- 
articles introduced of late years into our Pharmacopeias, &c. 
come recommended. Unquestionably, in many uistances, 
from that of practitioners or others, who frequenily are i«^- 
norant of the nature and properties of even those of loi* 7 
established use; and who are probably often incapable of 
discriminating the very articles which they tmpluy in piac- 
tice. A few imperfect experiments, founded on the ini.dc- 
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quate observations of some local inquirer; czpmmcnts de- 
void of any specific objtct, and often injudiciously made; 
too frequently txcite to a desire of appearing in print, and 
of recommending a remedy as possessed of the highest 
virtues, which subsequent experience in other hands, shows 
to have been incautiously attributed to it; or the deductions 
to have been drawn from incorrect and inadequate observa- 
tions. 

If We look into the materia medica from the most distant 
period to which the records of medicine extend, how very few 
are th^- articles which have reached the present times, amid 
the fluctuating opinions of medical practice! It is believed^ 
that scarcely one hundred, of perhaps thousands, which have 
been noticed, are now to be found on our lists. A few of real 
importance, have maintained their ground; the rest have 
passed away, and are slumbering in oblivion. Some have, 
it is true, again found admirers, but they also have occasion- 
ally a second time sunk into neglect. If we even look at 
those which havt- passed the ordeal of time, we shall per- 
ceive but few, whose asserted virtues have not been more or 
less assailed: so that, judging of them from such adverse 
opinions, we might almost say with Pilate, " What is truth!" 
Authorities so discordant, tend to show, how uncertain is the 
basis on which wt place our confidence in medicine. It is al- 
most as insecure as that which placed the earth upon an ele- 
phant, and this upon a tortoise. Here the foundation failed; 
and thus too often shall we find our best remedies fail in their 
eflPcct; all may at times be useful, at others, prejudicial; their 
effects are relative, and dependent on the living system. The 
food which to-day is eaten with impunity, will, to-morrow, 
from changes in the system, induce dyspepsia; and habit 
will enable us even to swallow poisons without any serious 
inconvenience. 

The above observations lead me to remark, that if the 
truly efficient, but small number of articles of the ar- 
moury of medicine, are incapable of doing all we wish; it 
is scarcely to be '.-xpected that an extension of their num- 
ber will add to our means of cure. It is not number, but 
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(Jity we want, for the Fc« indicat'ioi's which our profes- I 
rt poini&out to UH!^<tn(I if ibtti Ui true, it n obviously uf | 
BtinrUry considiTutian, from whence cc drrivE ihoac v 
I which an tntiUcd lo our conritleace, proviilcil ihe^' 
t tlic hot which nature offirrs. Wc want the most e&ea- I 
a that can be procured, without regard to their locality J 
rice. If such arc to be procured within the limits of | 
r own couDtry, let us cheerfully ndroit ihcm into our lia 
f \f better Kre procurable from foreign sources, it is our du- 

> prefer them. What nrgumcnt cm prove, that because J 
J dogwood aboutids amongst us, we must prefer it to the 
vk! why (hould the spirsu, usurp the place of ipceacuana! 
pt signifies ihc inferiority of price, at which these aod 
H-r artidcfl of domestic growth cun be procured, >f in 
Idicina) virtue they are inferior to thoM: of foreign origin! 
jercie but one reason that can bi- nrged fur their employ- 
int that I can pinxcive, viz. an impnssibtltiy of ohiainio^ I 
I others) it if the only excuse for a jutif pro ^uo; and u f 
ihc SAtiu; value with that which would urgi^ us m fcedoi 
wortf if wheatcD flour could not be procured. 
If We can domesticate tiny of the useful remedies of fo- | 
n origiti, rcawn will justify, and success will probably J 
jow the attempt. The po[)pv, rliuharb,aiul m^ny more, I 
I examples of ihis 'tcscviptioni aud by proper atlcnlion, | 
r own soil will abundanily yitld the impornmt remedies [ 
ttved from them. For many of our most vnlitahle articles, 

I have as yet, however, found no substitute amongst our- 
nres. The mercurial and antirnonial preparations must I 

II reach ui from a foreign source; or at least, the nw or 
W» fnim which they arc derived. 

tWliiUi I am thus opposed to die rage of introducing, at I 
|rvenis, new remedies within (he limits of the m^ic-riiime- ' 
merely because they originate amongst us; it mnsi not 
'supposed 1 aio inimical lo the most free and conslant 
buirics into the medicinal powers of our own ploi 
■maU! Such inquiries are id the highest degree 
y. it is hoped, lend to the discovery of U 
1 in efficacy to tho«e derived from abrtiad; but iP 
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inquiries should demonstrate that we are alreaoly possessed 
of simihn* ariicles of superior worth, it is then but labour j 
misapplied to attempt to introduce them; and can only, by .^ 
increasing the number of inefficient drugs, render confusion .] 
worse confounded. "! 

It is lime now, in investigating the medicinal powers of .^ 
any article, whether foreign or ifo?ncsik\ to recur to fact .j 
alonc^ founded on cxpi rlence; and that confirmed by the \ 
testimony of others. By such means, we may hope to es- : 
tablisha smtH but efficient hst, which may be safely recom- .; 
mended to the confidence of practitioners. 

Our new and national Pharmacopceiii, if properly conduct- 
ed, may happily diminish the disgusting catalogue of drugs 
without weakening our means of cure. It may in this par- 
ticular, boldly set an example to the world, as our country 
has in politics, which sooner or later will be followed. The 
lopping off the governmental trappings which our revolu- 
tion accomplished, has given us a corresponding augmenta- 
tion of strength and national utility. The idle and unmean- 
ing paraphernalia of monarchical governments, arc like the 
useless appendages of our materia medica; they make a 
show, which adds greatly to the expense, but not an iota to 
its real utility. Let us not then spare them! let our materia 
medica, like our government, be simple, but energetic; and 
our posterity will have reason to thank us for the trouble 
we have saved them. If in fact, we really desire to strength- 
en our means of cure, it must be, by becoming more fully- 
acquainted with the real merits of those remedies we may- 
think proper to retain. We must without reserve, discard 
whatever is inefficient; nor, even of active remedies, is it 
requisite to retain so many of the same nature! If one or 
two, will readily supply every indication for which they arc 
prescribed, why should we unnecessarilv augment the num- 
ber? Whoever peruses with the slightest attention, the nu- 
merous Pharmacopoeias or dispensatories of the last and pre- 
sent century, may readily perceive to what an epitome they 
might be easily reduced. How many of the raw materials 
are superfluous; how many compounds might be spared; 
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and of the compounds retained, liow many might be sim- 
plified! The indications to be anawtrsc! in ihc practice of 
physic are few in number; not Uss ;*d are the means, by 
which such indications may be fnl(illc-d. I.rt us briefly enu- 
merate some of the principal -.trticles, and see, if with these 
we may not safely rest contented. 

Amongst the cathartics, can we possibly be deficient, if 
we limit the number to about a dozi:n; viz. jalap, rhubarb, 
senna, manna, castor-oil, salts, cream of tartar, sulphur, 
magnesia, aloes, and above all calomel? 

For emetics, can we possibl>- require more than ipecacua- 
na and emetic tartar; together with two or three others of 
inferior powers? 

Of itiaphorelkn and cihtrrtics, some of the before mention- 
ed will be found uslIuI; squills and seneka, perhaps digitalis, 
a few of the neutral salts, and more especially, aqueous 
dilution. 

As a siulai^ogne, can we expect any thing superior to 
mercury? 

Our expectorants arc chiefly of an emetic nature, and may 
embrace those above mentioned. 

Our antilithiis, ure either some of the mineral acids, or 
alkalies: and our emmcnagogiu-n, (a most uncertain class,) 
are occasionally of the evacuant or of the tonic kind. 

Amongst the tonics, independently of di'^t, wc chiefly de- 
pend on bark, coiumbo, quassia, some few of the metallic 
preparations, as of iron, copper, /,inc, and arsenic; and 
amongst llie utimtclantx, what can we retpiirc beyond wine 
or akoho), opium and its preparations, some few of the 
essential oils, ether, oil of amber, and a small number of 
inferior powers! 

Our external applications are derived from cantharjdes, 
one or two caustics, and a few more; together with some 
articles lor the formation of ointments. And if, with all 
these, scarcely exceeding half an hundred, we cannot accom- 
plish our intentions, it is much to be feared, success would 
■K't follow from a greater augmentation. 
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How few, indeed, of those I haw mentions d, are there, 
which are actually employed in ihr practice of any indivi- 
dual physician! His real pharmacopceiais u^ualU circumscrib- 
ed within much smaller limits; and he practically finds, 
that a rational and judicious selection of a very few reme- 
dies, will subserve the interests of his patients better, than 
a luxuriant varietv of random articles. 

If any radical reform is to be expected in the materia 
medica, it must arise from the conjoined attention of physi- 
cians themselves: aware of the facilitv and of the universa- 
lity of deterioration in the articles they employ, either 
by the wholesale druggist or by the apothecary; they will 
readily perceive, that one of the chief means of obviating so 
culpable a fraud must be, that of so far diminishing the 
number of articles, as to enable the practitioner to become 
better acquainted, and even familiar, with the few which 
may be reserved for use. It is the interest of the apotheca- 
ry to have a large materia medica: it is that of thr practi- 
tioner to have a small one. As the business of thr apothe- 
cary is too often now conducted, it is his interest to have 
the number of his articles increased, attending to the price 
rather than to the quality. This deterioration, however, of 
our remedies, is not wholly to be ascribed to the apotheca- 
ry. It is, perhaps, primarily dependent on the false eco- 
nomy of physicians themselves, who too often purchase 
their medicines at the cheapest store, even although, if they 
give the subject a momentary consideration, they will be 
satisfied that the price is really incompatible with the per- 
fection of the article. How can a medicine which, as im- 
ported, costs, perhaps, a dollar per pound, be sold at more 
than twenty-fivt p'^r cent, loss? Lately we have seen, that 
opium has been sold in our market at about three dol- 
lars and a half per pound, and yet good opium, I have 
been assured, would command six or seven. Under the 
name of Persian opium, an article has been largely vend- 
ed, which app» ars to be sophisticated with tobacco juice 
and other foreign ingredients. The false economy above 
spoken of, leads, I am persuaded, to this and other frauds. 
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^^^nhich would not otherwise be thought o(. It le^ds, necessa- 
^^"rily, sooner or later, to the sophistication of articles of pri-i 
mary importance; and the upright u'nd tndepmdeiu prstCtM 
tioner becomes equally tributary to such dishonest procee<L 
inga as the penurious pretender in medicine. [ have s 
the sales of drugs, aeroons ol'bark sold at sixpence per poimd] 
, which I think no honest man would chooae to pui 
mildewed from dampness, and scarcely (it foi- the dunghilll 
Eyet such has been pulverized and sold in our city, mtxeq 
fbp. 1 believe, with a small amount of superior value, and 4 
prices equal to that which the very best commanded, 
the articles of the materia medica are prepared for sale acJ 
cording to the prices at which they are demanded. Many o 
them, effete from age, from damp, or other c 
palmed upon us; and the lives of patients are jeopardized 
[ from the most ignoble motive. Compounded of such mate 
rials, our prescriptions, devoid of uncrgy, are uselessly ad 
ministered; and their place might be equally or better sup< 
plied with powder of post or bread pills. 

It is time to adopt measures by which, as in Europe, i 
inspection of medicines may tend to substantiate their pcr4 
fection. The apothccan,', anxious for the honour of his p 
fesftion, would cheerfully permit it. The unworthy membe^ 
of it would soon be known, and the character of his dnifp 3 
would deprive him of public confidence. It is time to give 1 
more importance to the apothecary in his uwn cstimmion, 
and to exalt him in that of the public, by granting, under 
the sanction of our universities, such honorary distinctions 
aa may be deemed proper, to all those who, by a regular 
apprenticeship and due examinaiion, shall be found desen 
ing of encouragement. Such distinctions, whilst they woulJ 
excite 10 a laudable emulation, would, at the same timu 
make every generous mind esteem his reputation beyond ll 
sordid consideration of gain alone. 

It is, in fact, a great misfortune for our students groeraJ 
I ly, that the good old custom of preparing our own n 
Ictncs has become so completely abolished. Few of thcia 
KwiU enter into and pursue the drudgery of x drug «tortr 
Vol. I. F No. l. 
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and hence they have scarcely a chance of becoming : 
quainted with even the external appearance of the e 
they arc hereafter to employ. They know by rote the doi 
they are to be employed in, and the indications with « 
they are to be prescribed; but preaent them tu their vie 
and so far from knowing whether they are perfect ii 
kind, they cannot always tell if they are really the artid 
they wish to employ. This ignorance was not known in fi 
mer times. The student, under the direction of his precep-J 
tor, became accurately acquainted with the means of cure; W 
he could prepare thc^m for use in an appropriate manner; ! 
could readily prepare the pills, the powders, and mixtu 
of his master's practice; he could not only spread, but also j 
dress a blister, when required; and accomplish all those, 
other duties of his profession which are often regarded s 
disgraceful, and which yet he must, in practice, be sometimes 
called upon to perform. Nothing, however menial it may be 
considered, is really disgraceful in the practice of physic. 
The whole business of the profession is, in truth, complete- 
ly opposed to comfort, to decency, and to decorum. It is 
the abandonment of self for the convenience and benefit of 
others. No one, in the practice of surgery, considers him- 
self diminished in importance or self-respect, when per- 
forming the most disgusting operation, even on the lowest 
member of society; yet the less oiFensive manipidations of 
pharmacy are regarded as of little imporcsnce, and are now 
committed to the hands of the most inexperienced shop- 
boy. 

The most illustrious members of our profession, in for- 
mer times, did not esteem this branch as unimportant. In the 
times of Hippocrates, of Galen, &c. the apothecary and the 
physician went hand in hand. Nay, many of those who may 
peruse these lines are aware, that in the shops of their pre- 
ceptors, they themselves derived advantage from the same 
conjunction. Why it has of late years so completely been 
abolished, I confess I have yet to learn. Our practice is not 
more laborious than theirs, and I think it is a duty incum- 
bent on us to resume the custom. It is a practical branch 
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^^Rof the profession, which can in no other way be so fully ac- 
^B quired by thestutlentj and it is obviously from this neglect 
^B of a good cuatom, that so many ignorant apothecaries have 
^H sprung up amongst us. Fifty years ago there were scarcely 
^" two in the city of Philadelphia, and they, chitfly wholesale 
druggists rather than apothecaries, importing the raw mate- 
rial for the practitioner. Now, I presume, we have an huit- 
dred, of whom scarcely one in ten can be considered aa 
competent. Many have entered into the business without 
any preliminary qualification; and, except by nanie, scarcely 
knew an article of their trade, until it was purchased for the 
shop they had thus newly established. 

From these, and other causes, has arisen the want of uni- 
formity of the same medicines in the different shops of our 
city. Bound down to no particular Pharmacopeia, each one 
prepares them according to his own conceptions; often from 
some private recipe, differing entirely from that of the col- 
leges. The prescriptions of the physician are, of course, 
altogether uncertain, and stronger or weaker according to 
circumstances. 

Whether this fault will be rectified, by the introduction 
of our proposed National P harm ac op eel a, remains to be pro- 
ved. It is to be hoped our physicians will endeavour to 
give it full effect, by sending their prescriptions to no one, 
who will not strictly conform to the directions and recipes 
therein contained. It is not so much the strength, as the 
perfect uniformity of our remedies, by which we may 
confidently trust that we are invariably prescribing the 
same, no matter from what shop the prescription may be 
derived. 

I am, however, not the less persuaded that, as it regards 
the medical education of those who place themselves tnder 
our direction, it is our duty to give them that practical in- 
struction in pharmacy, in which they are, for the most part, 
deficient. They require it, and they deserve it at our hands, 
fully as much so, as that of any other branch of msdicine 
which, as preceptors, we undertake to teach. 

Before I conclude these hasty remarks allow me to ask 
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the reaacm of the great delay in bringiag forward tfie 1 
macopceia, the basis of which was so long since a 
Thcniedical public are looking with anxious expecution| 
its appearance; and, aware of the capability of the c' 
ters to whose care it was committed, it cannot but exi 
astonishment that a work so important should be so 1 
withheld. 

Septembtr 26tA, 1820: 



Art. V. £eniarJts on Bronchocele or Goitre, 
By W. Gibson. M. D. 

J HE terms Bronchocele, tumidum Guttur, Hernia broi 
chialis, Congrona, Hernia gutturis, and others of : 
lar import, arc employed to denote a morbid enlargement ' 
of the thyroid gland. The word Goter or Goitre, was invent 
ed by the Swiss, and is probably a corruption of the Latin 
phrase Guttur. In England the disease is known in popular 
language, under the name of Derbyshire neck, or monstrous 
craw. 

Bronchocelt has prevailed, in certain countries, from 
time immemorial. It is noticed by some of the ancient 
poets, and by many of the early writers on medicine. It is 
met with oftencr in mountainous than level countries, and is 
frequently endemial and hereditary. According to Coxe, 
the disease ia common in the neighbourhood of Berne, Fri- 
burg. Lucerne, Aigle, Bex, Dresden, in the vallies of Pied- 
mont and Savoy, in most parts of the Vallais in the Valtel- 
ine, &c.* In the village of La Batia, Dr. Reeve saw many 
cretifiB and goiterous persons, who all lived in adjoining 
houses.f The village of Villeneuvc d'Aoste, which is sur- 
rounded by very high mountains, contains an immense 
number of persons who labour under goitres of enormous 

' Coie*! TmveU in Switzerland, 

t Reeie*! aoconnt of CreUnum, ■» the EdinliarEh Medical ind Snrgieil Jour- 
. dbI, vol. 5. p. 33. 
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magnitude.' My friend Dr. Howard of Baltimore, during j 
his laic rambles in Swiiztrland, first met wiih goiterous 1 
Aersons and cretins near Sion. The number of each con- J 
^aurd to increase as he approached Martigny and St> 
Maurice, at which places they are esceedingly numer* 
ous. As he descended the Rhone their numbers decreas-J 
ed. In ihc year 1800, the village§i of St. Jean, St. Michtt,! 
St. Maurice, and the vicinity of Aiguebelle, according 1 
I'odtre, contained a greater proportion of cretins and 
Tsons labouring under goiire than any other part of 
iwitzerland. Dr. Howard was informed ihat both cretio- 
im and goitre had diminished within the last few years, i 
consequence of the richer inhabitants sending their chil- J 
until their tenth or twelfth year, to the mounta 
'here their wives also remained during pregnancy, and for I 
lime after parturition. In the mountainous parts of I 
Ipflin and Germany goitre prevails to a considerable extent. 1 
France it is chiefly met with in the districts of Ceven- 
I, Soiasonais, Vosgcs, Kouergue, Doubs, and Ardeches. 
In England it is very common in the mountainous parts of 
Derbyshire, in Biichinghamahire, Surry, and in jhe county 1 
of Norfolk. Occasionally it is acen in Nottinghamshire. (■ 1 
Sir George Staunton says, that goitres are very comm 
thoat parts of Chinese Tariary ■which resemble the moun- 
tains and vallies of Savoy and Switzerland.^ " In Bengal," 
says Turner," this unsightly tumour is known by the name 1 
of ghcig and aubi; and in Boutan is called ba or ke ba, the 
itck swelling, and forms itself immediately below the chin, 
extending from ear to ear, and sometimes growing to such 
an enormous size, as to hang from the throat down upon the | 
breast. It ia particularly observable among the inhabitants ] 
of the hills of Boutan, immediately bordering upon Bengal, f 
anti in the tract of low country watered by the rivers that j 



* 9>iiaure'a Voyigndn* I.C1 Al|ieL 

t Clark't repom from Oie genersi hoipltal nenv SQltiiiElittin, in ilie Ediii 

ir^ Joucoal, vol. i. 

: Stmatoci'i ^atbu*y to China. 
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fiow from thence to the south, beyond the space of a d 
of latitude. The same malady 'prevails among the f 
inhabiting the Morung, Nipal, and Almora hilla, i 
joined to those of Boutan, ruti ia contin nation, and t 
to the northward, that extensive tract of low land embrg 
by the Ganges and the Berhampooter. The same dis 
also more particularly met with in the low lands adjoi 
those hills. From the frontier of Assam, north 1 
twenty-aeven degrees, cast longitude ninety-one degrees* 1 
ia to be traced through Bishee, Gooch, Bahar, Rung| 
Dinagepore, Puraea, Tirrooto, and Betiah, along the c 
em boundary of Oude, in Gooracporc, Barraitch, PillilM 
and on the confines of Rohilcund to Hurdewar, situated! 
north latitude thirty degrees, east longitude aevent}^-( 
degrees twenty-live minutes. It has the effect, or is rad 
accompanied with the effect arising from the same cause, of ■ 
debilitating both the bodies and the minds of those who *nj 
affected with it."* Park, in giving an account of the diseas- J 
es of the Mandingo negroes, states that goitres are very 
.common in some parts of Bambarra.f Throughout the 
island of Sumatra, bronchocele is met with as an endemic 
disease, and ia particularly frequent in those vallies which 
are surrounded by the highest mountains.^ In some of the 
Spanish settlements of Afterica goitres are so common, 
that the greater number of the inhabitants labour under the 
disease; and at the village of Jacaltenango, near Sacapula, 
it is said that no individual can be found without an en- 
largement of the thyroid gland.§ In Santa Fee, Guatemala, 
Nueva Gallicia, and Nicaragua, the complaint has long 
been known. It is common also among the Indians who in- 
habit the vallies of the Cordilieres. According to Hum- 
boldt and Bonpland, goitre is an endemic disease at New 
Grenada, and is so common at the small villages Hunda and 
Monpar, on the borders of the Magdelaine river, that it is 
difficult to find an individual who is exempt from it. It af- 

• Turner's Acconnt of an Embaaiy tr 
+ Park'* I'niTiiU in Afriei 
j Bartoa'i Memoir on Goitre. 
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Tects itidiscri [tiinately all classos of inhabitants except the = 
r blacks and those who lead a very laborious life. The ferry- ; 
I men at Carthagena are not subject to it. Females are often- 
r afftcted than males. At the Isthmus of Darien many per- ' 
e horribly disfigured by enormous bronchocclea.* In . 
various districts, and throughout whole tracts of country in 
North America, bronchocele prevails as an endemic. It is 
very frequent in many parts of Lower Canada, especially 
near the marshes between St. John's and Montreal. At De- 
troit, Lake Ontario, Oneida, Erie, Huron, and among the . 
ra, Seneca, Oneida, and Brothertown Indiana it ia 
ytTy common.f In many parts of the state of Vermont, es- 
pecially Bennington and Chittenden, bronchocele is well , 
known. It is also found at Camden, Sandgate, and Chester, 
.in the same state. Sandgate, some years ago, contained one 
thousand and twenty inhabitants, and out of that jiumber 
one fourth of the females were affected with the disease.^ 
According to Dr. Trask, bronchocele is so common a dis- 
order at Windsor in Vermont, that hardly any female 
is exempt from it.$ In the state of New-York goitre 
prevails principally in the neighbourhood of Old Fort 
Schuyler, the Oneida village, the German Flats, Fort 
Herkimer, Fort Dayton, Henderson town, Onondago val- 
ley, Canasaraga, Brothertown^ the township of Man- 
Uus, and the whole of the military diatrict.|| I am in-, 
formed by Philip Church, Esq. who resides at Ange- 
lica in Alleghany county, state of New York, that goi- 
tre is a very frequent complunt in his neighbourhood and 
the surrounding country. In Pennsylvania where bron- 
chocele is very common, it is found chiefly at Pittsburgh, 
on the waters of die Alleghany, Sandusky, Monongahela, 
French Creek, at Cannonsburgh, Brownsville and throifgh- 
out the county of Somerset. In some parts of Virginia, es- 
pecially at Morgantown and on the banks of Cheat river, it 
is by no means unfrequent. In certain situatioDs on the 

* AlibertTi Mosologia Nttnrelle, p. 470. t Birton'i Memoir. 

t Dorr'* Fact! eoDcerniiig Goitre, Nov-york MediMl RepoMtorj, rtit. 10. 

i Meua'i Obacrritioiu on Goitre. |{ Butoo. 
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western shore of Marylancly and in North and South 
linas, the disease is occasionally met with. It is pi 
indeed, that goitre may be found as an entlemic di 
almost all the mountainous and marshy districts thi 
the United States. All writers on the complaint, aj 
it generally prevails in vallics at the bottom of the 
monntaina, which are particularly exposed to the inl 
of easterly and southerly winds. In those situations, 

- over, where the temperature is mild and uniform—? 
the atmosphere is moist — in the neighbourhood of 
of falls or lakes, or of the sea,^wherc the soil is rii 
the habitations surrounded by fruit trees, goitres an 
monly found. 

Every age and sex is liable to goitre, but females i 
tener affected than males. In children it seldom 
until after the eighth or tenth year, and old people an 
subject to it. Three instances however are mentioned 

' Fodere, where it was found at birth, and another, in an 
fant fifty days after birih.* Dr. Sterndale, has also furnish4 
ed an example, where a child in Derbyshire, was born with 
a goiterous tumour of considerable size.J- Those females 
who are not subject to bronchocele before marriage, gene- 
rally perceive its commtncement during pregnancy.^ Per- 
sons of relaxed constitutioa^, of white and delicate skios, 
and whose complexions are red mixed with a brownish 
tinge, are most predisposed to the disease. Children who 
are to become goiterous, have large blue, sprightly eyes, 
beautiful akins and fair hair. Their memory is very for- 
ward. When the disease appears, everj' thing is changed. 
As it advances the eyes become dull, the face acquires a 
white colour and unmeaning look, and the faculties are at a 
stand. When the goitre is very large, respiration becomes diffi- 
cult, the pronunciation of consonants imperfect, and the body' 
ceases to increase except about the head and shoulders. In 
a goiterous country, the children are born goiterous after 

* Traite da Grntre et du Cretinisme. 

t l-otidon MEdical RepaUorj, vol. x. p. 200. 



!> generations of tlic mlcr'innrriagc of goiterous parents. I 

Kitcr Uiii tli'trd marriuge, ibe child becomes a cretin. A I 

i-ctrctin, weak and ricketiy, married to a gotterous wo- 1 

biin, hm cliitdren b»rn goitcrous.* During the wii^tcr, a1 

Qimnu^ Ittmoiir is diminished id size, but it augmcnul 

With the reiuni of warm weather, and is larger during au-T 

mn, tliau at any other season. The dtseaae is not confined' 

the human race; horses, horned cattle, calres, sh«ep,l 

logs and other inferior animals are subject to it.} 

J In the commencement of bronchocelc. a ;midl tumour] 

■ay be ptrcrived, cilhcr on one or both sides of the tra-l 

iDea and larynx. Svimctimea the swelling occupies cadJ 

Dgbc of the thyroid gland, together ivith its isthmus, so asl 

» constitute a uniform tumour; at other times, there is t 

resEwn at the centre, foUowiug the course of the tra-l 

pea, ami marking the natural division of the lubes. Oc-4 

laionally 'lie enlarged lobes are studded over with a aum'J 

r of lobules. The swelling generally continues small andf 

rcumscribcd for a considerable time, and often extendi 

kcktrards, uo as to render it difKcuU to aBcitrtain by lO-J 

fcectionor examination, whether goitre exists ornot. Forthffl 

■ost part it is soft to the touch, and possessed of so littles 

fcnsihility, that it may be rudely handled, without productud 

nuch tmcaRincxs. It is sometimes tlosel)' compressed bw 

I'Uie muscles which cover it, and is then elastic and firm 

Although tlie thyroid gland, both in iu natural and enbrg 

condition, is not very susceptible of inflammation, ytM 
^hcD this state is once induced, jt becomes exquisitely ten4 

', and is accoropauird with a difficulty of tenptratioD a 
Itgluiitiun, which the must octive antiphlogistic mcasureH 
Vcan hardly subdue. Almost all the goitres which have comq 
V under my n<itice in America, have commenced in one lobty 
Dol the gland — tile odier lobe in a short time being afTectcc 
]i in a similar manner. Alibert ^ays that be has found thd 
tight lobe ufiener enlarged thtin the left.) In the worsfl 

Albn't I^ctarct. 
, CIsek'i Ucpmit. 
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cases of goitre I have seen, the tumour has exceeded in 
n large cocoa nut, and has become at particular times vi 
troublesome to the patient, by its weight and pressure U] 
the trachea and adjacent parts. In countries where the 
eas£ is endemic, it is not uncommon for the tumour to afi^ 
tain an enormous magnitude. Fodore relates instauces 
such tumours weighing seven or eight pounds.* A case it- 
recorded by Alibert, of a man thirty-eight years of agt^U 
who had a goitre which extended below the middle of dicf; 
chest and equalled in size a large pumpkin. ^^ La pochC'; 
cnorme qui sVst formee au dessous de son menton, resem-^! 
ble a celle de Toisseau designe commune mcnt sous le nom • 2 
de pelican^ et qui figure com me object de curiosite dans les ?; 
cabinets des naturalistes."f. The same author details the case * 
of a female, upward of sixty years old, who had resided ^ 
the greater part of her life near Chamouny at the foot of ■ 
Mont Blanc, and who from her infancy, had laboured under - 
a bronchocele, which was divided into innumerable lobes, 
which extended from ear to ear, blocked up the cavities of 
each, so as to destroy the hearing, and finally descended on 
the chest, lower than the mammae, interrupting the breath- 
ing and swallowing to such a degree, as almost to produce 
suffocation, every time she attempted to take the least par- ^ 
tide of nourishment, solid or fluid. But cases have been re- 
lated by Mittlemayer and others, in which goiterous tu- 
mours have descended below the umbilicus, and even to 
the knees. :(: We have no reason to suspect these accounts 
exaggerated, when we remember the reports of Sir Robert 
Wilson, Larrey and others, respecting those prodigious 
tumours, common in Egypt and many warm climates, in 
consequence of the descent of the abdominal viscera, which 
in some instances have reached the ground. Tlie cases of 
enormous hydroceles, also, recorded by Keate, and the vo- 
luminous cutaneous excrescences described by Mr. John 13 ell 
and lately by Dr. Roper of Charleston, leave no doubt on 
the subject. 

* Traite da Goitre, &c. p. 467. f Nosologic Naturelle, p. -iOJj. 

\ Dissertaliode Strumis et Schrophulosis, 1723. \ 
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Xotwi[hstancIing the peculiarities of goitre, it is not casj-, 
jilways to distinguish it from oilier disL'Uscs. It may be 
confounded with aneurism of the carotid artery, with scro- 
phulo us enlargement of the lymphatic glands, with encysted 
and sarcomatous tnmoursof the trachea and its vicinity, with 
dilatation of the internal jugular vein, and perhaps with 
other complaints. From aneurism it may be distinguished, 
in general, by want of pulsation, by the comparative insiii- 
sibility of the tumour, by the sofiness of its texture, by its 
mubiliiy, and by thu circumstance of the swelling accompa- 
nying the motions of the larynx and trachea, when the pa- 
tient is desired to imitate the action of swallowing. But 
sometimes the goitre is so large, and is so identified with 
the adjacent cellular texture, that Utile or no movement of 
the trachea can be observed. When goitre is extensive, and 
occupies one side of the neck only, and when, at the same 
time, tiiere is a pulsation in it from the enlarged and vari- 
cose stati: of the vessels, we shall not find it always easy to 
discriminate between it and aneurism. Occasionally a pul- 
sation is communicated from the carotid to a goiterous tu- 
mour, which happens to lay over it. One instauci' is noticed 
by Bums, where the carotid was deeply Imbedded in the 
substance of an enlarged thyroid gland. " The carotid artery 
being placed," says he, " in the body of the tumour, is neither 
very rare in occurrence, nor very dilficidt to explain. It is, 
indeed, a natural consequence of the extension of the tumour 
laterally; yet it will nothappen in every tumour: it will only 
occur in those cases, where the consistence of the morbid 
parts is soft. When the tumour is firm, it pushes the artery, 
ncrvus vagus, and internal jugular vein aside. When it is 
soft, these, as in the present instance, sink into its sub- 
stance."' In most instances of aneurism, however, the caro- 
tid is deeper seated than bronchocele, and the pulsation so 
strong as scarcely to be mistaken. Notwithstanding this, cases 
have been related where the most able surgeons have found 
it impossible to offer a decided opinion. A Creole negro 

* Surgic:.! AnuoiDT ortlie >U«I aod Xcck, iMge ;^.'4. 
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had a tumour on the neck, which was submitted to the iii-).0 
spection of some of the most celebrated surgeons in Ameri<**f; 
ca, Paris, and London; all of whom pronounced the dit-'*'^ 
ease an aneurism of the carotid artery; but it was afterwards «...- 
ascertained, by Boyer, that no such disease existed— but J 
simply an extensive enlargement of the lymphatic and other- . 
glands of the neck.* Dr* Samuel P. Grifficts, a distinguish-; .} 
ed practitioner of this city, has furnished us with an inter- ^ 
esting history of a tumour of the neck, bearing so strong s' J 
resemblance to carotid aneurism, as to be mistaken for the > 
disease by himself, Drs. Chapman and Morgan, and the 4^ 
late Dr. Dorsey. Upon dissection by Dr. Parrish, it was'- 
distinctly ascertained tliat the carotid was free from disease,.) 
and that the tumour was composed entirely of the thyroidal 
gland. 

^^ It was elongated," says Dr. Parrish, ^^and had obtaineJa 
situation directly over the carotid arterj^; the patient's neck 
was very short, the pulsation in the carotid was imparted 
to the tumour laying over it; and, I am informed, there was 
a strong resemblance to the aneurismal jar or thrill. We 
are aware, that in dropsy of the chest and pericardium, the 
heart often palpitates most violently; and this morbid pulsa- 
tion may explain the throbbing of the carotid, which bore so 
strong a resemblance to aneurism."f One circumstance 
which deceived Dr. Griffitts, was the impossibility of drawing 
the tumour from the artery. " I had frequently endeavoured," 
says he, " to remove with my fingers, the tumour from the 
artery, wishing to think the disease was glandular, but could 
not succeed, as the tumour was so firmly fixed over the ves- 
sel, as not to be moved from it; and the pulsation was such 
as to convey the idea that there was no intervening sub- 
stance." Under ordinary circumstances, this plan of draw- 
ing the tumour from the artery, is excellent. It was by re- 
laxing the muscles of the neck, and separating with the fin- 
gers the tumour from the artery, that Boyer was enabled, in 

• Dictionnaire dcs Sciences Medicales^ Tol. XTiil p. 541, 
: Eclectic llepcrtory, vol. ix. p. 120. 
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fokte referred to, to discriminate between tbediacase and 

I)y simibr means, I have often succeeded in j 

Btinguiahing enlnrged gUnds and other tumours situated 1 

r large anerica, in dtlTerent parts of the body. 

' iny writers liavc confounded goitre with scrnphula: faoi 1 

s wotdd appear to be no legitimate foundation for such I 

■cmdunion. In scruphula, the lymphatic glands of tlic neck J 

1 other pans of the body ate particularly involved; and 1 

l^er marks in the system, loo well known to require dis- I 

iption, evince the existence of the scrophulous conititution. 

pese symptoms do not generally accompany the goitcrous I 

nour. Goitre is strictly a local coioptnint: — scrophula I 

beta the whole system, and appears at a much c^irlicr pe- 

bd of life than goitre. In countries where bronchucele is I 

idcmic, the scrophulous are equally liable, no doubt, with I 

Iter*, to the complaint. Persons who remove from scttle- 

unts where goitre does not exist, into countries where the I 

Jseasc prevails, are subject to it; but on residing again for I 

■mc time at their original home, the tumour disappears I 

merally in a short time. This is seldom the case with s 

pula, which is little Iniluenced by change of climate. Thcfl 

■opbulous tumour is harder to the touch, and more paui-t 

i than the goiterous tumour. It is more disposed to mp-f 

llTatc than bronchocck-; besides goitre is nearly unknown I 

p certain countries, where scrophuh is the common disease.! 

B Scotland, scrophula is almost universal,— goitre hardly I 

r met with. lu Switzerland, goitres are very common,! 

^d affect all classes of society, while scrophula is very rare. I 

sslWc for an enlarged thyroid gland to extend so farl 

syond its natural boundaries, as to occupy the situation c 

mphatic glands of the neck. Mr. Bums has fumishedj 
fvery instructive case of this kind, in which it would hnveJ 
jecn impossible, perlinps, without dissection, to have ascerJ 
pined ihe true naiiire of the swelling. ** Beneath ihe stcr>T 
o mastoid muscle," says he, *' the enlarged gland was lobuH 
Wed and clustered into small prcKcsses, precisely resemhlin, 
I chain of enlarged concatenated glands. Indeed, had 1 

Dnnc '.lusltd to the imiirrj(p:iilns rtTrivL-i) 'irfi.,.. ilit-..' 
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I would have been led to believe that the lymphatic glands^l 
the oeclt were actually swelled, and besides, that several i 
the conglobate glands, placed behind the stemo i 
muscle, between it and the trapezius, were also afTected; t 
into that space processes from the left lobe of the tbyrt 
gland extended."" 

A dilatation of the internal jugular vein is not an u 
mon disease, and may sometimes be mistaken for goitre, 
may be distinguished, generally, by its low situation— tl 
swelling appearing just above the sternum. The tumoi 
may also be known from goitre, by its softness and cotnprei 
sibility, by its pulsatory and tremulous motion^by the 
den return of the tumour, when pressure is removed^by 9 
more or less turgescence, along the whole course of the vein, i 
I once attended a patient, four or five years of age, with 
Dr. Jennings of Baltimore, upon account of a large swelling 
of the neck, the precise nature of which, it was difficult to 
ascertain for some time. It resembled in many respects the 
enlarged thyroid, and in others, diseased lymphatic glands, 
but turned out to be a dilatation of the internal jugu- 
lar. The interesting case of a tumour of the neck, detailed 
by Mr. Hey, the nature of which he could not ascertain, I 
have no doubt, was an enlarged vein, and probably the jugu- 
lar.f The morbid distension of this vessel has been con- 
founded occasionally, with aneurism of the aorta. ^ 

An encysted tumour may occupy the anterior surface of 
the trachea; in many respects it is analogous to goitre — is 
free from pain — is soft and doughy to the feel— follows the 
motions of the larynx and trachea, and may attain a consi- 
derable size. It extends on the trachea as high as the thy- 
roid gland, and descends behind the sternum. The disease 
has never been described, I believe, as occupying this situa- 
tion. I have seen only two or three cases of it. An officer 
of the army consulted me, some years ago, respecting such 
u tumour, whichhadbeen shewn, previously, to several prac- 

' Surgical Analomj-, p. 136, 

t lli-y'i I'rsMical OhEervation. ii, Siii'^cn-, tliirJ cJitinn, p. 41" 
Burns oil lie I)Kcascs oC the Hcan, \\ 2S5i 
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ers, who could not give a decided opinion as to its nn- 
At first I suspected it to be a goitre, but the patieot 

I assured me that it had emerged originaJly, from behind the 
sternum, and was occasioned, so far as he could determine, 
by the pressure ofa leather stock, which h;Kl been worn 
unusually tight. This circumstance inclined me to believe, 
that the tumour had no connexion with the thyroid ghmd, 
and determined mc to puncture it with a lancet. A thicfc, 
yellow, cheesy ni!Uter,extremcly offensive, and three or Tour 
ounces in quantity, was discharged from ihe wound by pR's- 
surc. The opening was then enlarged, and a probe could 
be passed to a considerable distance behind the sternum, 
and upwards along the trachea. The cavity was filled with 
lint and stimulating injections were frequently employed. 
Suppuratiou was established with difficulty, and the cavitv 
was filled up in the course of two or three mouths. I met 
with a similar disease afterwards, in a young woman seven- 
teen years of age, and removed it by the same treatment. 
The wound, however, remained fistulous for a considerable 
time, in spite of every remedy used. In both cases, thess 
tumours extended so far upwards, and \\i:r:: so deeply im- 
liedded under the sternum, that any atteiipt at excision 
would have been hazardous, if not impracticable. 

In its natural state, the thyroid gltnd is found to van- 
in different subjects. In females, it is larger than in males. 
It is generally made up of distinct lobules, which arc col- 
lected into numerous lobes or tuberculatcd masses, joined 
to each other by a very fme cellular membrane. Rounded 
vesicles containing a colourless, but sometimes yellowish 
fluid, are mixed with the lobes. In many subjects these ve- 
sicles cannot be discovered, and the existence of a fluid is 
ascertained, only by rubbing slices of the gland between the 

.lingers, when a peculiar feeling of viscosity may be observ- 
ed.* There is no proper investing membrane or capsule to 
the thyroid gland; but the cellular texture is slightly con- 
densed on the surface, so as to furnish a very thin covering, 

' AiialomiE DcieriptirF, pir X. Biclitt. 
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from which processes proceet] internally, and form sepi 
partitions in various directions. The substance of the ^ 
generally consists of two portions, which are placed on e 
side of the trachea and larynx, and united to each other I 
a transverse band or slip of the same substance. Sometini 
this band is wanting, and then there are two distinct t 
roid glands.* No unquestionable excretory duct has ] 
been discovered. But small openings or canaliculi, describ 
by Morgagni, Bordeu, Walter, and some other anatom 
have been found on the internal surface of the 
These openings uniformly occupy one situation, and are t 
or three in number. They may be found about the middle % 
the internal surface of th&Jirst cartilaginous ring of the t 
chea. Bordeu, in speaking of this ring, says, "Nous a 
aussi remarque, qu'il est, dans tous les aujets ou divise par J 
unc fentc plus ou moins etcndue et sltuee vers le devant dn^ 
cartilage, on perce d'un oudeux,etmeme dc trois trous bienj 
apparens et places aussi, vers le milieu du cerceau sur le de- 
vant, ou un peu a cote." 

" Ces trous nous frapperent la premiere fois que nous leg 
vimcs: cetoit a Montpellier, en 17+1, en dissequant un la- 
rynx aupres dti^feu; la glande thyroide qui etoit extreme- 
raent grosse, elant cnlevee, nous trouvames le premier cer- 
ceau presque osseux, mais assez transparent pour laisser 
apercevoir, au moyen du feu, les deux trous qui n'etoient 
recouverts que par des membranes laches qu' on emporta 
facile men t." 

*' Aprea bien des recherches, on Irouva un sujet mort de 
morte violente; nous examinames d'abord la face poste- 
rieure du cerceau de la trachee, sans avoir touche la thy- 
roide; la membrane interne de ce cerceau etoit pleine de 
pctits trous difEclles a apercevoir; nous introduisimes des 
soies dans cinq de ces trous, et en les conduisant legfire- 
ment, elles allcrent se rassembler en deux endroits, trois 
dans I'un et deux dans I'autre; ces endroits etoient precise- 
menl les deux trous du cartilage; ces soies allcrent, en les 

' SocmmcrioE de corp> lium. fabii*. lol. 6. p. J9. 
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poussaiit, se perdre dans li gl-Inde. M. Barbuot, medecin 
dc Scmur, eloit presint » cette operation."* From a perusal 
of thesu and othtr passages in Bordeu, some years ago, I 
was induced to examim- the openings dcscrilied, in a great 
many subjects, under an impression that they were the 
mouths of excretory ducts from the thyroid gland. To as- 
certain this, I made a number of cxpeniDcms with thi mer- 
curial injecting apparatus, the small pipts of which were io- 
troduccd directlj into the openings in the cartilage, and found 
that the mercury sometimes p.issed with facility through 
these small canals, but met with resistance when it reached 
the thyroid gland. In three or four instances I succeeded in 
pushing it to a considerable distance under the cellular co> 
vering of the gland, and even among the cellular texture into 
the substance of tht- gland, as I afterwards ascertained by cut- 
ingit open. But in all probability the mercury passed, in each 
case, from rupture of the cellular tissue, and did noi follow 
the natural course of the duct. I was assisted in these rxpc- 
ritnents by my very intelligent friend, Mr. Horace H. 
Haydn, of Baltimore, who is not only highly distinguished ia 
the profession to which he is devoted, but whose comprehen- 
sive mind leads him to investigate almost every subject of 
interest connected with pathology. At his su:;gtstion I en- 
deavoured to hnd a communication between the thyroid 
gland and the ventricles of Galen, and with this view intro- 
duced the mercury into the bottom of each of these cavities. 
After several ineffectual attempts, I succeeded in filling the 
cellular texture of the thyroid, and to a much gn-ater de- 
gree than from the openings of the trachea. I mention these 
circumstances to corroborate the sugn;estions of Morgagni 
and Bordeu, that there are passages IVoni the thyroiti gland, 
which serve to deposit its secretions in the trachea and per- 
haps in other places. The observation may be useful to 
those who feel disposed to investigate the subject further. 
In addition, I may state, that Fodcrc succeeded in blowing 
air from the larynx into the tlu roid gland, so as to distend 
it considerably. In another instance he filled the trachea 
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with spirit of wine, and upon cutting into the : 
gland, the smell of the liquor was distinctly perceivi 

" Qu'oa prenne," says he, " un larynx auquel, 
glande eat attachee, Lien lave et netoyc avic urn; legere ( 
solution de potasse, et c 
actement I'txtretnile inferi- 
de la glottc, un tube contigu a l 
qu'on lutte bien I'apparid; en comprimar 
la glande thyroide augmi^nter de 

" La meine experience reussit, quoi qii'a un moindre c 
gre, avec I'alcohol. En coupani la glande apres avoir com-l 
prime la vessie, on sent dislinccment I'odeur de ce fluide.**' 

Lalouette discovered an immediate connexion between t 
thyroid glaad and the lymphatic vessels which pass along the J 
thyroid and cricoid cartilageB.| Many cases have been re- 1 
corded by different writers, where an enlargement of the ' 
hyroid gland has been suddenly produced in consequence 
of violent exertions of the muscles of the neck in lifting 
heavy weights, or in consequence of laborious efforts of the 
patient during protracted and difficult piinurition. It has 
been maintained, also, that goitre is produced among the 
inhabitants of certain European districts, from the habit, 
which is frequent among the lower order of people, of drag- 
ging burthens up the hills by cords tied round the uppei- 
part of the chest. According to Mr, Heckewclder, who of- 
ten met with goitre among the American Indians, the dis- 
ease never made its appearance among the girls until they 
began to carry heavy burthens on their heads.; These cir- 
would favour the idea of Bordeu, Fodere, 
, and others, of the existence of a direct commu- 
nication between the trachea and thyroid gland. $ .Many 
theoretical uses have been assigned to the thyroid gland be- 
sides those already mentioned. It does not come, however, 
within the scope of my purpose to detail them.[{ 

• Tmite dii Goilre rt ilu tli'elinisme, p. 58. 

t Hnller PJemcnlB PliTninlogis. t Bu'toa'a Memoir, p. 4(j. 

§ See Morgan]"* Adrcmiia, S. p. 66. 

II Those who wi)h for inrurmalion on tlie subject may oons'ilt Hillei-'s Ele- 
menlii CliT'iologiie, lib. 9- p. '2^ Socmmcnng ilu carp. bum. fdbr. lol. G. p. H. 
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When a goiterous tumour is examined by dissection, se- 
veral circumstances are presented worthy of notice. One or 
both lobes, and sometimes the middle lobe or isthmus of 
the gland, are found enlarged beyond their natural bounda- 
ries. Upon cutting into their substance, the texture is found 
more or less compact, i.j'.ermixcd with numerous cells, con- 
taining a transparent glutinous liquor, which may be drain- 
ed off in such quantity, by pressure, as to reduce consider- 
ably the bulk of the tumour. Those cells vary in siz( ; some 
being large enouph to contain a pea, while others are ex- 
ceedinglv small. The fluid thev contain becomes a solid 
transparent jellv, when the gland has been immtirsed for 
some time in proof spirits.* Although the thyroid gland in 
its natural state is abundantly supplied with large arteries, 
yet its capillary vessels are comparatively few, and the 
quantity of !)li)od determined to its substance not so great 
as commonly supposed. In bronchocele all the vessels are 
greatly enlarged and varicose, and the quantity of blood 
materially increased, as is evinced by the throbbing of the 
tumour during life, and by injection of it after death. This 
preterm* tp.ral accumulation of blood so frequentlv accompa- 
nit H the kind of diseased enlargement of the gland which I 
have described, as to cause some writers to rank it as 
a particular species of goitre,— denominated xcm/fuhirons 
jifoifrc. 'I'his distinction, as well as' every other division 
of the disease into species, is, perhaps improper, inas- 
much as the appearances presented on dissection are ne- 
ver sufficicntlv uniform to enable us to characterize with 

m 

precision each morbid change of structure. It is certain, 
however, that an unusual determination of blood general- 
ly accompanies the structure I have described, — and which 
nosologists have called the sarco77i(itou.s hronchocele. In all 
prol)ability the other species mentioned are but varieties of 
this common and perhaps original form of the complaint. 

Sometimes the texture of the goiterous tumour, instead 
f)f being compact and solid, is soft and spongy, and large 

* Huillio^ Morbitl Aniitomy, p. S**.. Also f!Mgr;»vici;;s, Fasciculii!!, '1 j). c.i. 
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cavities or membranous vesicles arc dispersed ihroughoutf 
which contain a thin, limpid, or serous fluid. This has been. ..{-j 
called the ^»nrz^«f 6'^, serous^ or watery bronchocele. It isa*;^" 
modification only of the common disease; lor sometimes H 
the fluid changes into a yellow, tenacious, and meliceroiii ^Jj 
matter. The cells of the thyroid gland are said to have been ,S 
filled occasionally, with hvdatids; but such appearances "^^ 
may have been confounded with the watery collections just '^ 
described. The bronchoccle ventosa cannot be considered as .*i 
a variety of goitre, but only an emphysematous tumour of ^j 
the gland, or of the adjacent cellular texture. 1-^ 

It is not uncommon to find in the substance of goitres ? 
of long standing, bony particles and even considerable '] 
masses of ossified matter. Several examples of this kind are 
mentioned by Bonetus, Morgagni, Kerkringius and other 
old writers. Dr. Baillie, in his morbid anatomy, speaks of 
the thyroid gland being sometimes converted, in old people, ' 
into a bony mass. In this respect the disease nearly resem- 
bles other sarcomatous tumours, in which we are accustom- 
ed to meet with cartilaginous and ossified productions. 
Calcareous concretions are said to have been discovered, in 
the substance of the thyroid gland, affected with goitre.* 
Pieces of tuft stone have been removed from the thyroid 
gland, in several instances, by a Swiss surgeon. f 

The substance of bronchocele is seldom converted into 
purulent matter. But cases are recorded by Petit and 
Hevin, where spontaneous cures were affected in this way. 
Severinus relates a case, in which purulent matter was dis- 
charged from a bronchocele, mixed with a substance re- 
sembling charcoal.^ Dr. Baillie has given a drawing of a 
preparation contained in the Hunterian cabinet, where an 
abscess formed in the right side of the thyroid gland and 
afterwards communicated by ulceration with the trachea, 
so as to suffocate the patient.§ Alibert relates the case of a 

" TTaller's Rlementa Physiologiie, Vol. III. p. 400. 

t Coxe's Travels. 

t De Reeonrilta Abscesfinnin Xatura, p. 10 V 

^ Series of Knpjravini^s, ]>. '..'' 
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patient in the hospitiil of St. Luuis, ivho laboured l^ar vears 
UD-ur.m (.'nornious bronchocelt,' ami was tveniually reliev- 
ed of his burdtn by suppuration taking place in iis sub- 
fitanct. Ulceration was spontaneously estitblished and up- 
ward* of five pounds of purulent matter discharged.* 

Burns gives an instance, where suppuration took place 
in both lobes of the th)roid gland. The matter was slowly 
secreted :ind the- integuments became gradually distended, 
until they formed a large pouch which hung over the ster- 
num and contained several pounds of pus. The sides of the 
cyst united, and the patient was ultimately cured. f In 
speaking of abscess, following bronchoceic, Portal remarks* 
' that the cartilages of the larjnx and rings of the trachea, 
are sometimes err;ded by caries. "On a trouve dans dcs 
BUJtts qui etaicnt morts de suffocation, les cartilages thy- 
roi'li-, cricoidf, et les anni iix cartilagincux de la trachee 
ariere, rouge-, par la carie, a la suite d'un abscess dans la 
th>riiide. Valsalva, Morgagni, Lieutaud ont cite de pareiU 
exemples dans leurs ouvragcs."^ 

I have h.id three opportunities of dissecting goiterous tu- 
mours. The first was in a man upwards of sixty years of 
age, who had laboured under a very large and tuberculated 
swelling of the thyroid, almost from infancy. The tumour 
occupied both sides of the trachea, and was very solid, and 
insensible to the touch. It produced verv little inconve- 
nience, and the patient died of another complaint. Upon 
dissection, I found each of the enlarged lobes completely 
sarcomatous, without any membranous vesicles, or fluid, ex- 
cept a thick yellowish, lardaceous or oleaginous matter, in 
small quantity, which could be pressed, by force, from the 
diseased mass. Fibrous bands, similar to those which oc- 
cur in the scirrhous breast or testicle, intersected the tu- 
mour in various directions. The larynx and trachea were 
not altered in atnicture, but the mouths of the small muci- 
parous ducts, which open on the lining membrane of the 

■ yiisol'^ Xafurelte, p. iK, 
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trachea, were not perceptililt-; and the tracheO'thyroideid.i 
passages of Bordeu appe:%rVd less conspicuous than usuaL - 

About two years ago 1 had an opportunity of inspecting. • 
the bodv of a woman thirtv-five vears of age, who died rf*-; 
apoplexy. A large tumour occupied the left side of the '^ 
thyroid gland. Upon turning aside the sterno-thyroidei an^:- 
omo-hyoidei muscles the gland was brought into view and 
presented an immense number of varicose veins distributed.; 
over its surface; all the parts in the neighbourhood, seeaied, 
vascular in the extreme. Upon opening the gland a consi-.; 
derable quantity of thin greenish fluid was discharged, and' 
the small ctflls which contained it, were distinctly perceiv- 
ed. The right side of the gland, together with the isthmus, 
was slightly enlarged; but in other respects appeared to ' 
possess its natural structure. This woman, as her husband in- 
formed me, had suffered occasionally from inordinate pulsa- 
tion in the tumour, and from its pressure on the trachea, 
but in general, experienced little inconvenience. She was a 
native of Holland, where the disease commenced about the 
tenth year of her age, and had slowly increased. It appeared 
to have had no connexion with the complaint of which she 
died. 

With the history of the third subject, I am unacquainted.. 
It was a girl about fourteen years old, who was much cma 
ciated, and had laboured, apparently, for a considerable] 
time, under constitutional disease. Both sides of the thv-J 
roid were involved; but the disease was evidently in itJ 
commencement. The vessels of the gland were slightly va-j 
ricose, and the cellular structure of the interior, containei 
a small quantity of transparent fluid. The larynx and tra-i 
chea were unaltered, and the small openings of the first car-j 
tilaginous ring were distinctly observable. 

The causes of goitre are involved in much obscurity. 
This will account for the numerous, diversified and contra- 
dictory speculations on the subject. By many, the disease 
has been attributed to the use of particular alimentary sub- 
stances, especially poor and unwholesome diet; — to the 
drinking of cold or snow water, or water strongly impreg- 
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DRted with limestone, or other calcareous matters; the im- 
moderate uscof spirituous and vinous liquors, debauchery, 
the repulsion of cutaneous diseases, and many similar expla- 
nations have likewise been resorted to; all of which are too 
hypothetical, and so frequently contradicted by facts, as to 
deserve uo attention. It is certain, that goitre prevails as an 
endemic disease chiefly in countries where the atmosphere is 
loaded with moisture, in vallies enclosed by lofty mountains, 
and which are exposed to the direct and reiltcted heat of 
a powerful sun. In some of these vallies, the fogs are visi- 
ble every morning, rise with the sun in a thick body, and 
seldom disappear entirely, until the afternoon.' It is, how- 
ever, well ascertained, that those persons who do not reside 
in or near the vallies where ^itrcs prevail, but live on the 
sides or tops of the adjacent mountains, do not labour un- 
der the disease. Again, it is a fact established beyond all 
doubt, that the mere removal of a goitcrous person from the 
valley where he acquired his disease, to the top of the con- 
tiguous mountain, will diminish the size of the tumour, and 
in time, remove it entirely. The same observations, per- 
haps, to a limited extent, may be applied to cretinism, a 
disease so often concomitant, but probably independent 
of goitre. " All the cretins that I saw," says Dr. Reeve, 
*' were in adjoining house«, in the little village called La Ba- 
lia, situated in a narrow corner of the valley, the houses 
being built up under ledges of the rocks, and all of them 
very filthy, very close, very hot and miserable habitations. 
In villages situated higher up the mountains, no cretins arc 
to be seen, and the mother of one of the children told me of 
her own accord, without my asking the question, Ih^t her 
t/uUivm quite a different being when he -wan tip the mouii- 
tiiin, as she called it, for afcxv i/rt(/.v.f" r'requeut opportu- 
nities are offered in this country, of ol)serviug the effects 
produced on goitre, hy the removul of individuals afflicted 
with it into districts where the disease is unknown. Nu- 
merous cures, of very large goitres, have been effected in 

* Mundeii'a IVavaij of Sumiili'a. 
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persons, who acquired the complaint at Pittsburg— si mply 
by spending a few months in Philadelphia, or other distant 
places. These circumstances indicate, beyond doubt, some- 
thing peculiar in the atmosphere or in the exhalations from 
vallies or other places where goitre is found. That the dis- 
ease, at all events, is not owing to poor living or to the 
drinking of snow water, is sufficiently proved by the cir- 
cumstance of its not prevailing in certain countries where 
the inhabitants are accustomed to subsist on a very meagre 
and scanty diet. Besides, — the rich inhabitants of the Vallais 
and of the state of New York, are equally subject to the com- 
plaint with the poorer people. In Greenland, and Lapland, 
where the inhabitants use snow water almost entirely, 
there is no goitre, while in Sumatra, in Bambarra, and in 
many other warm countries, where snow is never seen, the 
disease is very common.* 

In those parts of the state of New York, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont, particularly along the course of the 
Connecticut river, where goitres prevail, it is remarkable 
that the disease is most common in those places which are 
covered with wood and are uncultivated; but in proportion 
as the country is settled and the lands cleared, the disease 
is found to decline, and in many places is already nearly 
extinctf In 1798 bronchocele was so common at Pittsburg 
that out of 1400 inhabitants, not less than 150 had the dis- 
case.:|: Since that period the complaint has so much declined, 
in the same place, that it is said very few now labour under 
it. The change is usually attributed by the citizens of the 
town, to the general introduction of coal fires. All these 
circumstances tend to show that bronchocele is produced 
by a peculiar atmosphere, or by certain morbid exhala- 
tions from marshes or other grounds. What the peculiar 
nature of this exhalation is, we have no more means of 
ascertaining, than we have of finding out the constituents 
and mode of action, of marsh miasma, or of the agents 

• Vide Marsden, Purk's Ti"a7els, Humboldt and Bonpland, &c. 
•j- Mease's Observations. 
i Burton's Memoir. 
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f which create yellow fttver, or any similar disease. The 
laic professor Barton imagined goitre to arise from the 

But it hiis been nscertiiined that goitre originates in many 
districts where intern littenis arc unknown, and intt:rmiitt:nts 
on the other hand are frequent where goitre has never been 
seen. Along tht; shor..'s of the Dchiware and Chesapeake 
bays, intermittent and bilious fevrrs universally prevail, and 
goitre is never found. It is possible, however, that the 
cause of goitre may be aUied to that of intermittent, but so 
modified by particular circumstances, which we shall proba- 
bly never be abl-; to ascertain, as to proiluce V' ly 'ift" ■-« 
effects. But those who are anxious for information, respect- 
ing all the supposed causes of goitre, should consult the 
work of Fodcre, Coxe's travils, Saussure'a voyages, 
Gautieri de Tyrolensium struma. Etc. 

Whatever may be the remote physical causes of goitre, 
I am inclined to believe, that the disease arises immediately 
from an obstruction of the (rac/jeo-f/i^roii/ea/ passages of 
Bordeu, of the openings, communicating with the sacculus 
laryngeus ami the thyroid of which I formerly had occasion 
to speak, or of other passages with which we are unac- 
quainted. I am inclined to draw this conclusion from the 
circumstance of a watery fluid being found to occupy na- 
turally, the cells of the thyroid gland^from this fluid being 
increased in quantity in almost every goiterous tumour, 
and from the passages of Bordeu being much smaller 
in the first dissection I made of bronchocele, than they 
are usually met with in subjects without such disease. 
T/ii.i is a mere conjecture. Neither is it original-^but was 
adv:inci-d by one of the older writers on surgery. I mention 
it, mf.rcly to induce those who have frequent opportunities 
of invesiic;ating the structure of bronchoceic bv dissection, 
to att'.nd to the appearances of these passiges and to endea- 
vour to discover othLrcommuiiirations with the gland. 

I shall ne\t make some observatii>ns on thu cure of 
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goitre. During the last nine or ten years, I have had 
queDt opportunities of observing goitre under diffV 
forms at Baltimore and the adjacent country, where 
dental cases of the complaint lire by no means u 
qui.nt. Besides — I hive been in the habit of treni 
paticDts from Pennsylvania, Virginia and other did 
places, where the disease is endemial. I have resorted | 
all the usual remedies, sometimes with advitntage, a' 
times, without any bLnefit whatsoever. In the comt 
ment of my practice, I employed the burnt sponge-- 
form of powder, mixed with honey and other mjterijia, 
the lozenges of Ring, which consist of cinnuinon 
arable, syrup and burnt sponge mixed — the simple drcoctiaai 
of the sponge, as recommended by Herrenschward of Bi 
in Switzerland, — but generally without any decided effi:cU* !\ 
In two instances, I succeeded in removing small goitres 
I the use of sulphate of potash, continued for several wcefci 
in large doses. This remedy is said to have effected many 
cures, in the hands of Fodere and other practitioners. The 
different preparations of mercury and antimony, muriatea 
of lime and barytes, I have tried without the slightest :id- 
vaniage. ■ In one case after the inefficacious exhibition of 
many of the remedies mentioned, my friend Dr. Cromwell, 
of Baltimore, effected a complete cure in a patient upwart'' 
of twenty years of age, who had laboured for 
under a goitre, by the repeated application of blisters. M 
Benjamin Bell says, that he arrested the progress of 
large bronchoccle by the same means. Stimulating frictior' 
with flannels, immersed in camphorated liniments, and othi 
applications of a similar nature, are commended by Under- 
wood. Fodere remarks that he frequently cured 
Spanish dogs of goitre by the same means, at Maurict 
where these animals are very subject to the complaint. 
Frictions with mercurial ointment and various stimulating! 

■For an account of 
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plasters have likewise been extolled by different writers. 
Bojer has employed for many years cataplasms, or bags of 
emollient herl>s, applied directly to the tumour, and worn 
night i>nd day for weeks or months, and oiten with success. 
Comprt;3sion has sometimes been found serviceable by Fo- 
dere; and Dr. Physick once succeeded in effecting a com- 
plete cure of the disease, in a lady of this city, by keeping 
up a continued but moderate pressure by means of a ban- 
dage for several months. Mr. Hothrook, a surgeon of Mon- 
mouth in England, whi;re goitre is endemic, hiis cored a 
number of patients, by the use of steady pressure, alter the 
failure of other rimcdies.* 

But I have found nogeueral or local remedies so efficacious 
as tlic extract of Cicuta. Indeed forseverid years I have de- 
pended solely upi^n the use of this medicine, and may de- 
clare confidently, that I have seldom had recourse to it in 
the early stage of broncii':c 1e, without some benefit. Acci- 
dent alone led me to the use of it. A young lady of sixteen 
years of age had laboured for two or three years under goi- 
tre, which occupied each side of the- larvnx and trachea, and 
was considerably hrger than her two fists. I attended her 
for several months, and employed every remedy likely to 
prove of service — but in vain. The disease still continu- 
ed iLi course unrt-straincd, and had become extremely 
troublesome from intirrupung the breathing. Finding eve- 
ry thing useless, and growing tired of importunity, I gave 
her a box oC cicuta pills, which had been prepared for ano- 
ther purpose. She returned in about ten d!t)'s, with the tu- 
mour diminished at least one fourth in bulk. I was anto- 
nished at the change, and immediately furnished her with 
an additional sup])]y of the medicine, which she took in 
large doses, and with such decided effect, that at the end of 
the third week no vestige of the tumour remained. This 
lady was a native of Baltimore, and had never resided in 
any other place. For several years before the commence- 
ment, and after the removal of her complaint, she lived at 

' LoDilon Medical Bepatitoij, toI. B, p. 3S8. 
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the upper cxtretnity '<■' HuwarO-striftt, in a rei 
healthy attuation. From (his period I had frequent op| 
tunities of using the cicuta, and, under favourable 
eumstances, almost invariably with success. I found : 
experience, that from the age of ten or twelve years i 
to twenty, and in cases where the goitre was large i 
■pong)- to the touch, and had not existed very long, 1 
the cicuta was almost a certain remedy; but on the otb 
hand, when it occurred in adults beyond the age mentionec 
sad in old people, that although it sometimes dimintshi 
the size of the swelling, yet, in general, it was product! 
of no advantage. The cases which I had an opportunity « 
treating, were confined chiefly to the city of Baltimore i 
its vicinity, and to several of the counties of Marj-lai 
where goitre does not prevail as an endemic, but is fre- \ 
quently seen as an accidental disease. 1 could therefore bet- 
ter judge of the value of the remedy than I could from ex- 1 
hibiting it to those patients who removed from their homes ' 
where the disease was tndemic — inasmuch as a simple 
chanp;e of rfsidence, as I have before mentioned, is often- 
times sufficient to effect a cure. Among such persons 
however, its effects appeared to be equally salutary. With 
regard to the particular preparation employed, I may re- 
mark, that the extract, as prepared bj Mr. Edme Ducatel, 
of Baltimore, is the only medicine of the kind that has 
proved useful. I have often used the imported article, and 
the medicine as prepared by other druggists in this country, 
with no advantage whatei-er. Mr. Ducatel cultivates the 
plant upon a large scale in his own garden. With hia parti- 
cular mode of preparing tlie extract I am unucquainttd; but 
as he has obligingly promised to furnish me with the 
process, I expect to communicate some information on the 
subject, at a future period. I have gencniUy commenced 
with two grains of the medicine once in twenty-four hours. 
In some cases I have gradually increased the dose to fifty 
grains during the same period, according to the effect pro- 
duced. Where giddiness or stupor has followed the exhibi- 
tion, I have diminished the dose, or abandoned the medi- 
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■cmtf for a short time. I have derived much benefit from the 
tuae of cicula in other diseases besides goitre, where the 
f European or common preparation proved of no service. 

ficsc facts arc dituikd, in hopes that practiciooera who 
have ample opportunities, in distncts where goitre pn^vails, 
of observing the disease, may put the remedy still further 
to the teat. It is very doubtful, however, whether the cicu- 
ta, or any other remedy, will exert such influence as to ef- 
feet a radical cure, or iven alleviate the complaint, so long 
as the causes which produce it still continue to operate. I 
hope soon to ascertain this point, as I am now giving the 
medicine a tri;<l in the family of a gentleman in the state of 
New-York, all of whose children,- and many of whose 
neighbours, are affected with goitre. It is possible that ci- 
GUta may have been employed before in the treatment of this 
disease, but I have not been able to meet with any mention 
of it. 

Bronchocele sometimes disappears spontaneously. Occa- 
sionally the tumour is removed suddenly. Several exam- 
ples of this sort are related by Aliberi. In one instance,- du- 
ring the French revolution, a woman was seized wiih a fit of 
melancholy, and a large bronchocele, from which she had 
suffered exceedingly, disappeared with the utmost rapi- 
dity.*. 

Bronchocele may become so large as to endanger suffo- 
cation. In this case, extirpation, an operation first recom- 
mended by Ccleus, has been resorted to, and sometimes 
with success. But such favourable terminations are ex- 
tremely rare — as many of the older, and some of the mo- 
dern French and English surgeons have sufficiendy proved. 
Palfin, in his Surgical Anatomy, relates the case of a lady 
of rank in Paris, who perished from hsinorrhagy, in con- 
sequence of the removal of a large goiterous tumour, by an 
adventurous surgeon, who undertook die operation in spite 
of the remonstrances of some of the most experienced prac- 
titioners. The operator had scarcely left the house, befon- 

' Alibcrt'i Koreaiii Elil'ini-ni ilu Tlicnipculiqor. 
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the tuemorrhage broke out, with tremendous i 
destroyed the patient in a few minutes.* Gooch i 
three cases, in which the operation tvas periormcd c 
to his advice, and that of some other sur^tons. Two o 
patients lost their lives from hainorrhuge, und the third lj 
only saved by constant pressure, kept up day and night I 
the space of a week, by the fingers ui si-vcral persooB i 
ployed for the purpose.f Mr. John Iltll inmiions i 
one instance, where surgeons have opened tumours t 
from or connected with the thyroid gland, from 
flow of blood has been so copious, as to oblige theml 
abandon the operation and close the wound as spcijdily'l 
possible.:^ Dessault, upon one occaaion, undertook co i 
move a bronchocele from the nick of a woman, but dw 
blood issued with such rapiditt, as to force him to stop and 
endtavour to secure the vessels by throwing a \\^~ 
around a considerable portion of the tumour which p^ hid 
dissected up. The patient died in a very short time, ij 
vulsions, occasioned, it was supposed, by i 
ligatures.^ Another case is recorded of a patient whj 
large bronchocele, which was productive of nc 
nience to him, removed by the knife, by the advic 
sault, and contran- to the opinion of Baron Percy! 
Louis. It was found impossible to stop the blood and I 
gentleman expired almost immediately. Many examplel 
a similar nature are recorded by Bonetus, Severim 
others of the older writers. But perhaps, the most r 
able operation of the kind to be found in the annals of sue^ 
gery, was executed, a few years ago in Paris, by the celVji 
brated Dupuytren, on a young woman who had labourktli 
for a great length of time under an enormous bronchocclie \ 
which interru;-ied respiration and deglutition to such a d<je ' 
gree, as almost to destroy her. The patient had presented 
herself frequently at the Hotel Dieu, in expectation of hav- 

* Anatomie Chirurgieale, tome ii. p. 313. 

f Chiroi-^ical Works, vol. lii. p. I5S. 

iPrindpletofSurgei'y, vol. iii. 

$ Dictionnairc des Sueoces Mcdicntea, tome •t\'A\. p. 556. 
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Die tumour removed by the knife. At several consulta- 
i bi-ld on her case by the moat distinguished surgeons 
, it was unanimously determined, that no operation 
■ be performetl with any prospeiit of success. The tu- 
_ W, however, still continuing to increase in sizt, and the 
enireatics o: the patient for its removal becoming more 
UTf^nt, Uupii^ tren, at last, consented to engage in the un- 
dertaking. B\ slow and cautious dissection he succeeded 
in detachin)> the left aide of the tumour, without dividing 
«ny of the l;irp;^- urteries, veins or nerves of the neck. The 
thyroid arterifs, in partiimlar, which were very much en- 
larged, were each tJr;>wn out and tied with two ligatures be- 
fore they were cut. The right portion of the tumour was 
then removed, in a similar manner, and the whole operation 
completed, with the loss only of a few spoonsful of blood. 
But the patient sufl'ered extremely, as the' operation was ne- 
cessarily protracted, and the disacction carried on among 
parts of the utmost delicacy and sensibility. She never re- 
covered from the shock communicated to the nervous sys- 
tem, and expired in thirty-five hours after the operation.* 

It would uppcar, from these details, that the extirpation 
of iven a small tumour of the thyroid gland, is attended 
with diflicuUi'TE which should dismay the most expert and 
eiiterj.risiiig surgeon. Cases are recorded, however, where 
0'ir:.'i(<ns ot this kind have been attended with success. 
Fod' re sciitcs that a barber relieved his wife of a very large 
broncbocelt by excision. The same author mentions two other 
inst^iiices within his own knowledge where Giraudi, an ad- 
venturous surgeon of Marseilles, succeeded in curing bis 
paiient, by the same meuns.t Dessault dissected out the right 
Bide of an enlarged thyroid gland of a female patient in the 
Hotel Dieu, who recovered without a bad symptom in a 
month after the operation.^ Two cases of successful extirpa- 
tion of bronchocele are detailed by Dr. Harris. In the first 
case the tumour was not larger than a pullet's egg, in the 

* Dielionnairc ile Suieocet Mcdicales, 
TAl. I. |i. ais. t Tiul 

1 Siireklt Work*, vol, 1. p. SS7. 
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• * 

second it was of consicicrablc siz.c. ** About three months 
since," says Dr. Harris, ^ an application was made to mc hfi 
a lady from South Carolina. I think the bronchoccle w 
full as large as any 1 nacl ever seen. The tumour had beeB-f 
increasing for twenty-two >cars. Ii txteiidcd from the chilli' 
which it buoyrd up, along the trachea, until it descended 
an inch, or perhaps more, under the breast bone, and spread 
laterally a medial distance to each ear."* No hemorrhage | 
of consequence followed either operation, and both patients !,:| 
recovered in a verv short time. There is great reason, how- -} 

ever, to believe, from the histori* s of these cases, that the < 

7 7 ^ 'n 

tumours neither constituted a part of the thyroid, nor were*, 
connected wiih it. But from all the information I have been 
able to collect, on the subject of the removal of this gland 
by the knife, I am inclined to bcliev e, that less danger would * 
attend its excision, as respects hsemorrhagy, than is com- 
monly imagmed. Our knowK dgr of the means of arresting 
haemorrhage has been grratly improved within a few years; 
and it will be seen, that Dupuytren, by adoptmg a practice 
long ago recommended and employed with the greatest suc- 
cess, in this country, by Dr. Physirk ( J;v tying of large ar- 
teries before they are cut) was enabled to extirpate an enor- 
mous bronchocele, with the loss of only a small quantity of 
blood. But I very much question the propriety of attempt- 
ing the removal of a goiterous tumour, in any case, inas- 
much as I conceive that hsemorrhage is less to be dreaded 
than the inflammation and irritation which follow the opera- 
tion. Under ordinary circumstances, the tunioar may at- 
tain a very large magnitude, without endangering the pa- 
tient*'' life or producing much inconvenience; and if it 
should increase to such a degree as to render death inevita- 
ble, there is very little probability that the patient can be 
saved by so severe an operation as must necessarily be en- 
countered. 

But although I would not recommend the excision of the 
thyroid gland, thtre is anoih'. r operation to which I would 

" New-York Medical Repository, vol. U. p. 242. 
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Bt hrsitue to resort in case of neccsiity. I alladc to the I 

jiag up af (he great artcms in the vicinhy of the tumour^r 

rj which k chiefly derives support. Mr. Thomas Bliz-I 

Brd, of Lonilon, wns the first, I believe, to execute ihtl 

»eratioD< The thyroid arteries, on each sidi^ of the ni:clc,r 

Ttrc included in a lig^tiurc, and the tumour diDimishvd, inl 

irse of a weeli, one third in size. The patient, huw-l 

per, did not recover, but died from repeated sccondarjrl 

morrhagc, occasioned by an aiiack of hospital gungrenc.r 

hit he lived long enough to evince the propriety and prac-I 

kability of the operation.* In 1818 a similar opcraiiotvl 

s performed by professor Walter, of thr University olT 

Landshut, on a man twrnt>'-four years of age, v^ho had s 

n bronchocelc, from which he sufFi-red extrcmcly>1 
Fhc inferior thyroidcal artery of the left side was taken up,fl 
d at the end of a fortnight the left portion of the tumouti 
■d diminished so much in bulk, ks to induce the opcratorl 
b include the superior thyroid of the right side in a liga-T 
. No inconvenience followed either operation, and thef 
ronchocelc, in a short time, almost disappeared, leavir 
^ind only the elongated skin, which hung from the ncckl 
1 the form of an empty sack.f 



Abt. VI. M Essay on tke Rttfture of the Vterta. 
By WiLUAM P. Dkwkks. M. D. 

L HERE is great reason to believe that the uterus is nip< 
fared during p«rlontion much more trcquenlly than is cora-S 
looly auppoAed. Many of the sudden deaths during laboui 
■ (|itickly after, are entirely unaccounted for, though i" 
nrrapiums attending the illness justifies the belief, that ihi 
■ere from this cause. Ai this we need not he Burpriscd|| 
prhen «c reflect how few arc properly qualihei] to pr>Clie< 
bidwifr_r)<: many mate, as well as female practitioners, bcin 

I • B<ini**« Sotf^nl Aiuiunr, p. at« 
t Bollctio lUt b Rocint MoilaiU iTEmalaUm, IBll 
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entirely ignorant of the first and most common principles ft 
the art, and consequently wholly incompetent to appred 
iht danger, or determine the nature of the accidents whl 
may accompany, or speedily follow the process of poi 
tion. 

But cases of this kind are not concealed by ignon 
aIone< Not a few have been hidden, lest the disclosure mig) 
injure reputation. This want of candour has been perpetB 
ated by two causes; the first proceeding from the express r 
commendation of the otherwise liberal Dr. Smcllie, andti 
second by the unsettled state of the questions, " what, or u 
any thing, should be done for the relief of the patient, \ 
this melancholy accident has taken place." 

Dr. SmcUie* says, that in a case he was called to, " on in- 3 
troducing the hand to deliver the placenta, the uterus was ] 
found torn at the fundus, and the intestines pushed down.** J 
** In order to avoid reflections, this accident was kept secret." 
And, in p. 386, a correspondent tells him in a similar case, i 
that "according to his prudent advice, he spoke nothing of 4 
the matter." Here then is high authority for the con- 
cealment; and it is be feared that too many have availed 
themselves of it. 

But, the unsettled practical point, has led to more nume- 
rous concealments than the first— for while the practitioner 
is balancing in his mind the propriety or impropriety of act- 
ing, the patient expires; and then the fear of injury to his 
reputation, should he candidly make known the state of the 
case, forever seals his lips. To settle then this agitated ques- 
tion, is the principal object of this paper. We pretend to 
butlitde novelty in this discussion; our chief aim ia to re- 
move, as far as may be in our power, all ambiguity from the 
subject, by reducing our duty to a few, but important rules. 

In prosecuting this object, we will first enquire whether it 
is proper to^attcmpt any thing for the relief of the unfortunate 
woman who may have suffered this accident? Secondly, 
enumerate the causes of it, with their mqde of action. 

■Vol.iU.p.3S8. 
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liirdly, detail the symptoms aod consequences of the r 
tire. Fourthly, point out ihe mode of proccediitg, umterl 
the various circumstances with which this accident inaj < 
: Eompltcated. 

, Tbc late Dr. Hunter considered it an acc of waotoa 
hioltyi to diUiirh a paiient who had sulfered this accid< 
J attempts to deliver her— so inevitable did he consider 
fr drath) am) so impoalug was hia authority among ihl 
British and American practitioners, that it became an uo-1 
psputed point of doctrine, and to have departed from it,! 
pould have been considered a species of murder. ThiaJ 
toioioo was founded in error, and perpetuated by the I 
f education; and its propriety was not seriously called ii 
lucstion in Great Britain, until about the year 1784; a 
t time a case fell under the notice of Or. DouglasSi* whc 
wrfti to diifer from the established authority, by delivcrinf 
BHpaticot, and was rewarded for his good sense and : 
f her recover)'. Examples of this kind had occurred onl 
c coniiDcnt of Europe, but ihey had failed to make thcM 
npmsion tliey deserved. The medical public arc muchl 
idtbted to Dr. Douglass for daring to dissent from the al-l 
rsitl opinion of his fellow practitioners; and hel 
la aught thi^m by his inti^pidity, what they failed to leant! 
^m the experience of the continental accoucheurs, that thel 
death of a woman who had suffered a laceration of the UUr- I 
run, is not inevitable. The case just noticed made for a I 
Bie a strong impression; but the infrequency of the acd* | 
Ent, and the force of preconceived opinions, but too s 



f Wlien a case occurred, authority was sought for [n the I 
ritings and opinions of men whose influence aud credit waa I 
i^aiest with the medical public; and they were found but I 
a often constmant with those promulgated by Dr. Hunter 
d »omc other teachers of high character: hence we find, that 
l^not to give pain where we could not do good, became oa 

tjihorism," in the treatment of the rupture of the utcnu. 
It is truly a mancr of surprise, from whence this opioioa | 

•Kiui SB Roptun at ttw UUnu, p. T. 
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originated; a& it had neither reasnn nor fact to support 1 
was taken for granted, what remained to be proved, or p 
haps more properly, it was maDifesting a total disregard i 
facts, as incontestable in their nature, as important io theirfl 
consequences. Had Dr. Hunter, and others who csponi 
bis notions, never heard of the recovery ot the woman, v 
delivery had betn resorted to, we should be less surprised} J 
but as we cannot suppose them ignorant of what had b 
pened in othir countries, we are totally at a loss to accoiu 
for their opinions on this subject. 

We cannot withhold our astonishment, when we recetw 
from Dr. Denman* the following declaration; and the more J 
especially, as his extensive practice and reading shouldh 
led him to contrary conclusions. *' If the principle on whic 
all operations in surgery are justifiably performed, be to les- : 
sen or to remove present danger or suffering, or to prevei 
greater, though distant mischief; it may be reasonably asked, 4 
what benefit can result to the patient or to society, or whaty 
credit to the profession, from an operation by wliichherpre- 1 
sent sufferings are in some degree agi^ravated, and by which ■ 
nciiht-r the lives of the parent or child were ever known to 
be preserved, with whatever knowledge or dexterity such 
Operation may have been performed? If we further take in- 
to the account, that the few instances of recovery or escape 
from danger, when this deplorable accident has happened, 
(if there be no error in the accounts transmitted to us) were 
those in which no operation was performed, we maybe war- 
ranted, without presumption, in coming to the following 
conclusion; that, 

"ffAen the uteries is ruptured at the time of labour, both 
reason and experience show, that the patient has a better 
chance of recovering, by resigning the case to the natural 
efforts of the constitution, than by any operation or interpo- 
sition of art. 

*' If those deductions be legal, and this conclusion juat, in 
cases of the rupture of the uterus, it will follow, a fortiori^ 

• Essaj BO the Ruptare of the Ulerui, p. 17 and IS. 
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in lauraiioits of die vagina, ihi- paticot ought not. Tor 
rcwoD, to he delivrrcd by art." 

'c have alrvady expressed our aatonishmcnl at iheae 
.miiooa ol Dr. Di^nman, because they are in defiance of 
" reason and experience,** aod dirccdy cootradictcd by 
iL-stimony of the ni:>si respectable authorities. And th<^ 
nUes and conclusions are ibc more faulty, as no prDofa 
r)fftried of Iticir validitv. Wc shall ihen^fore piove, 
there arc instances of recover^' from this deplorable I 

It, where there was an '* interposition of art," by re* 
ig cases from authors of deserved faith, and challenge 
advocates of Or. Denman's opinions to prove, iliat there 

Tu an mstance of recovery, " where no operation was ' 
fonncd.'* 

fint instance that is distinctly recorded, is that a 
by Hetstcr,* on the authority of a. surgeon nanted ' 
u. In tliis case, the intestines were ditimcily felt i 
igb the rupiure of the uterus, and through which tho ^ 
was extracted; yet the the woman recovered. Dr< 
luglafis, ID his Essay,! gives the history of Mrs. Manning, * 
also recovered. Dr. Hamilton^ rcbtes another instance ! 
complete and entire recovery, although the intestines is- 
through the wound of the uterus, and were rcdue- 
by him after die delivery of the child. In this case he ^ 
;Urcs, " the recovery was nearly as good as if no cxtra- 
linary accident bad happened." Dr. Ross relates the ] 
of a Mrs. Granan of Eppendorf, near Hamburgh, who 1 
red this accident in two consecutive labours, and yet 1 
rcr<-(t.$ Mr.Kite gives acaacof ruptured uterus, which | 
linotcfl favourably. II 
In a copy of the MS. lectures of Dr. J. Uamillon, the j 
tscDi Professor of Mid vifery in Edinburgh, there arc two j 
related of recovery, one of which he himself attended, 1 

f fnnit.de Ctiir. lata. U, p. 07. 

* Ehbt on the Ruptorf nf iho Uurai, p. 7. 
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and says, it was " one in which almost every circumi 
vas unfavourable;" for "in bringing the child thro'jgh 
lacerated part," he " fell the uterus tearing more; 
man lost three pounds of blood, yet she recovered a 
wards had children." The other case occurred in Lani 
**a poor Woman fell from a cart, in consequence of 
the uterus was ruptured, and the child passed into the 
domen; the bones of the pelvis were so much injured by 
fall as not to allow of delivery, being much mashed, the 
rian operation was performed, and she recovered." 

Mr. Thibaull* retatcs a similar case to the one just 
cd— gastrotomy was performed with the most entire sl 
to the woman, though loo late for the preservation of 
child. 

Baudelocque relatesj thai a M. Lambron, a surgeon 
Orleans, performed gastrotomy twice on ihe same persi 
with the desired success to the woman, after ihe rupture 
the uterus. This woman became pregnant a third til 
and was delivered naturally of a healthy child. 

Mr. Hugoi relates a successful case also, and we could, 
without difficulty increase the number; but these 
cicnt to prove that success has attended the " interposition 
of art." The cases we have just cited, were all fortunate to ' 
the woman, but the child uniformly perished; this was 
rather owing to the time at which art interfered, than to the 
mode It adopted. Of this we have sufficient proof in the 
case related by Burton.§ He says "I was called to the wife 
of a broker in the city of York, who had had several chil- 
dren—she fell into labour at the regular time; she had only 
a slow labour at first, but after some little respite, her pains 
became more violent, during one of which, she perceiv- 
ed something to crack within her, as she termed it; after 
which she exchanged her pains for faintings, &c. with an 
intermitting pulse; on this account I was called in: being 

• Joor. ie Merf. for 1768. ■]■ Heath's Translalions, vo). iii. p. 430. 

i Mol, and Phyi Jour, for Martli, 1608, 
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evtiy thing that had happened, I was apprehen&ive of I 
[, indeed, proved to be the case; wherefore I told the ] 
taodcrs my opinion; ami th.nt, as the child was alive, it I 
proper iht woman should be delivered as soon as p03- I 
:, winch was done directly. The child whs small, hut 1 
.-_. healthful and lively. Immediately after the birth, 
f inirodur-cd my hand into the uterus, where I found one j 
I aid e of it burst so wide, as to have admitted my hand to J 
^^&8 thrijugh the opening." Mr. Haden rehites a case that 1 
^^Eminatcd with safety to both mother and child.* I 

^^BWc have said Wc would challenge the advocates of Dr j 
^^^Kninan'» opinion, to furnish a single instance of recovery, I 
^^^wi> a rupiure of the uterus or vagina, at full time, when I 
^^^p fctLUi had bren permitted to remain undelivered; and we | 
1 do this without ihc fearol its being accepted. We arc welt I 
.(Ware lltat histories purporiing to be of this kind, arc before 1 
■Ju- puMic; but thire is strong reason to call their identity j 
III question. We believe these to have bctn cases of extra I 
uttriuc fcetuses, where recovery has been said to follow; wc ] 
tiflievc this, because, in cases of this kind, at the end of nine I 
months, pains resembling those of labour have come on, and I 
runiinucd for a certain period— they would then disappear, j 
not again, perhaps, to return. But in no one instance ra j 
CAne^ of this Vind that wc have yet examined, have the same I 
symptoms which maric the rupture of the uterus occurred, ] 
and it would be easy to cite those where death has eventu> ] 
^^Sly ensued, in which it is expressly stated the uterus Was j 
^^nind sound. Now, would this be the case, had the uterus I 
^^HBcred a lacerailon.' would not the accident quickly fiave ] 
^^Eclarcd itself? and should we not have found traces on the I 
^^Ecrus when examined after death? I 

^^kW^c are the more firmly persuaded of the truth of our 
^^^Bition, by a case of this kind which recently occurred in 
^^^B city. In this case, at the usual termination of pregnan- 1 
^^^B pains were cxpirricnced, but the patient was proclaimed 1 
^^B her accoucheur, to be neither In labour nor pregnant— fif* I 
^^Hn years after ihiashc died, in consequence of aa nbdomi- I 

^^^V ■ Mad, BiidCI'lrurf.Tr«B*. toI. Ii.)i. lit 1 
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nal abscess — upon opi^ning the body, a fully developed 
was found enclosed in a membranous sac— the uterus 
fectly sound, and without blemish.* I was favoured 
a sight of this ftEtus and uterus, through the polii 
Dr. Harlan, and refrain from saying more on the Btti 
as I hope to see a detailed account from the gentlemmn 
attended her. 

Tbia case we feci to be strictly in point; first, 
pains like those of labour were experienced, which 
period ceased, and which might be considered by those 
espouse the contrary opinion to ours, as a case termituil 
by the rupture of the uterus, and from which the patii 
might be said to have recovered. Secondly, Because 
tion clearly proved that these symptoms may occur withoH 
the uterus being immediatelv interested, as it was foi 
entirely sound. Thirdly, Bicausi: we are of opinion i 
this case completely explains the supposed rtcoveries ft 
rupture, where the child was permitted to remain within 
abdomen. 

We are aware that there is a case recorded in th< Jouroii 
de Medecine,! as a case of ruptured uterus, from which the 
woman recovered, though the ftetus was suffered to remain 
in the abdomen. But this case is not strictly in point, and u 
to be admitted with great suspicion, as an instance of a child, 
escaping into the cavity of the abdomen, after a lesion of 
the uterus. First, Because the woman was but four months 
advanced in her pregnancy* and consequently her case doei 
not infringe upon our general position. Secondly, Because, 
as it is recorded as a case of ruptured uterus, it is more 
than probable that it had some agency in ibe woman's death 
four months after the accident, although not thus stated; 
the body was opened to ascertain the cause of death; as the 
woman menstruated regularly after the accident which 
caused the rupture, great doubt was entertained of her preg- 
nancy. Thirdly, There is strong ground of belief that the 
ftetus did not entirely escape into the cavity of the abdomen, 

■ 5m alio Dr. MaEnight'i cue, Mem. Med. Soc. Lond. toI. ir. p. 343, ke. ([«, 
t Jour, de Med. for 1780. 
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i'.lthough it is express!)' stated that "a fcetus was found in 
its cavity;" but this may mean no more than, that upon 
opening the abdomen, a fcetus was discovered within its 
parietes, without intending to declare it was not enveloped 
, in a membrane or sac, and which membrane or sac was the 
r peritonjeal coat of the uterus,* through which it had not 
passed. It is not stated that it was found lying loose among 
the intestines, which we should expect to have been de- 
clared, had it been the fact; but merely that it was found 
within the abdominal cavity. Now we believe this to be 
strictly true, but does this prove it was not arrested by the 
peritonieum? we sincerely believe it was. 

First, Because we can readily imagine that the substance of 
the uterus mayyield, without disturbing the integrity of its pe- 
ritonseal coat, and the more especially at this early period of 
gestation, as it is loosely spread upon it, that it may not suf- 
fer undue distension in the advanced periods. Secondly, This 
supposition is strengthened by the appearance of the uterus 
itself; for it is said that " a rupture was discoverable in the 
uterus, which was closed and cicatrized on the internal sur- 
face, but still open in that towards the abdomen." Now we 
believe that the wound was prevented from closing towards 
the belly by the presence of the fretus, which being in con- 
tact with it, acted like an extraneous body, and thus prevent- 
ed its healing. 

These suggestions, we thinlc, are corroborated by the 
symptoms which immediately followed the accident; name- 
ly, " an uterine hemorrhage.'* This discharge proceeded 
most probably, from the lesion of the uterus itself — after a 
time "the flooding ceased, and the menses appeared;" that 
is, the discharge of blood from the wounded uterus ceased, 
so soon as rfie wound was " cicatrized on the internal sur- 



■ We hare, in npport of tliii opinion, Dr. Itou'i ihinl ca«e, AdbiIi of 
McifKine, vol. iii. [i, 30S. "On opening I lie alitlomen oT this cadRvrr," us;! Dr. 
KOM, " it WM fiiunil under the iiganientuni Inlum of tbal tide, (the letl) tn arm 
of the diild could be felt, covei-ed only bj the pi riiomeuia." Here then ii de- 
monitration ihat the lubiucce of the olenis cin be torn wiUiout doing Tiolenoe 
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face," and thus restored to its former integrity, •' i 
menses" (an evidence of its htalthy conditiun within) * 
peared at the end of a month." 

No mention is made of coagula of blood within the 
ty of the abdomen, nor of any other extravasated fluid; 1 
probable then that none existed. But would this state 
things have obtained, had the rent passed through both 1 
uterus and the peritonfeum? we think not— for, as there ^ 
an external discharge, it is more than likely there y 
have been interna! extravasation. But to put this c 
almost beyond (juestion, we will relate two cases where tl 
can scarcely be a doubt that the uterus may be so ruptx 
as not to produce the solution of continuity of its peritom 
covering! the first is thus related by Dr. Bell.* " Ela 
Noon, aged twenly-onc years, after being married fifi 
months, had the usual signs of pregnancy. At the expir 
tion of her reckoning, was seized with labour pains, wh 
by her own account, were very violent for several days, a: 
continued near three weeks, gradually becoming more laj 
guld, until they entirely ceased; aftertbis, she pcretiv d tukfl 
motion in the Abdomen. But as her pains abated, her belly Jn-T 
creased in size, and continued to do so until I s 
"aboutfivemonths after she was seized with labour pains. A.d| 
this time the whole abdomen was so much distended, thai 
imaginedsfae and her friends had mistaken th<. case, and tha^ 
it had been ascites from the beginning." "She was emacia-fl 
ted to the greatest degree, and so weai as,not to be able tc 
stand." " I judged it impossible that she could outlive a few 
weeks." " But upon going to the same part of the country*n 
about four months after, I found her still living, I was then-^ 
informed that, about a month after I last saw her, all the 
water had been discharged from a small rent at the navel, 
and had come away in such quantities and such violence 
that near four gallons were received in a short time. Mixed 
with this water, were some fleshy strings, and as the oozinjr I 
continued, some small bones came away." In consultation, 
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was thought proper to dilate ihe opctiingi tbU wasaccord- 
bly done to the exttnt of four inches, and ham the wound 
c extracted the bones of two fatuBcs. " My patientborc 
t oprralioD better than could have been expected. No 1 
B'liorrhagc CDSued, and ahe recovered her health so very | 
ie»iity, »s to Ije able to nicnatruate in little more thao threa I 
jpnth^. " She became pregnant two months after, Went hw | 
11 time, antl had an easy aod natural labour, and a health- , 
1 child. Since ihai she has had six more, and enjoys 
bat ft share of health and strength of con&iiiutiou as most I 

jple." 

1" During the operation I introdut^ed my hand several 
Thes into the cavity of the abdomen, both that I mi^t cx- 
ncatc all the bones and other extraneous mutters, and that 1 j 
might be able to judge whcthi^r the fatuscs were in the ute- ' 
rui, or any cyst formed for ihem." " Most of the gcnlle-' 
men were of the former opinion; indted, the thickness and I 
firmnessof the substance in which the fcctuaca were contained, I 
seemed to corroborate that opinion. But besides this, the I 
iroman still persists in asserting, that the waters came ftou I 
I that labour in the natural way, and in the same man- I 
T that they have done in several other labours since. This I 
icrtion, if true, must put it beyond all doubt that thi- fKtuscs I 
lircre lodged In the uterus, and not in any paiticular cyst." 

: do not, by any means, agree with Dr. Bell in his last! 
conclusion, as we believe there never has been an instance of3^ 
tfntus being retained within the proper cavity of the ate-fl 
i, beyond a short period after the evacuation of the watenir 
RTc, therefore, think it was not so in this case: first, be- J 
Kausc a tedious and elaborate process was instituted fur thcl 
removal of the fcciuaes, when a much more simple and natural | 
qic would have succeeded better, namely, a renewal of the i 
Jontracttons of tlic uterus. Secondly, That the ulcerative^ 
krocess which nature established, could only have answered! 
C end, by the destruction of a large portion of the sub-l 
mcc of the uleros itself. Thirdly, Because wc arc ex~T 
iressly told she menstruated at " the end of three mDnilis,"| 
d tlut " she had a natural and easy labour," and bccamel 




!wp motfm of six more children. Now is it r 
Vpose these things could have happened, had Ae.u 
i fered so severeljr as it must have done, if the < 
of Dr. Bell be admitted? We are of opimon this case 'J 
mits of 8 much more simple ezplanatioD— namely, that- 1 
substance of the uterus alone suffered the lesion, while '1 
fcetuses pushed its pcritonaal covering before them, andiM 
returned b^ it, and prevented from escaping into the cvf 
of the abdomen — the uterus healed after a time, and vc 
was formed by the peritonseum, in which the fatuses ifi 
.' lodged; and this became "thick" from inflammation,*! 
; ^e adhesions consequent upon it. 

The other case ve intend to relate, is by Dr. John Sinu 
;-' a. physician of London, of great respectability. " A 
. formed woman, mother of several children, seven moot 
< gone with child, after taking a very long walk, under ^ 
a^tatiOn of mind, was, upon her return home, seized ^ 
an uterine hiemorrhagewhichcontinued some days, and tl 
gradually abated, and did not afterwards return; but the n 
man continued very weak and ailing for two months, whe; 
according to her reckoning, she had completed the full peri 
od of g^sUtion. On the 11th of May, 1792, she was tak^ 
with Inbour pains, and sent for her midwife, whd^ gave be 
ezpecUtions of a speedy delivery. But the pains going of 
■ she left her in the evening, with assurances that the chil 
presented right, and that every thing was in a safe way 
Next morning, finding herself very ill, but without labaui 
pains, the patient sent for an experienced practitioner in the ¥ 
neighbourhood, who attended, and upon examination, found I 
the mouth of the womb not sufficiently dilated to admit the I 
finger; he could feel no membnincs distended with water, f 
nor any part of a child, either through the mouth of the 1 
womb, or through the parietes of the womb itself. Her face 
was bloated, her legs and thighs cedematous, and her belly 
very large. From these circumstances, he very rationally sus- 
pected that she was not with child, and directed his atten- 

• Med. FmU, TdI. liii. p. ISO, 
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'dropic symptoms. But as she grew daily 
[ was desired to see her on the 16th of May, when 
J her unable to lie down in bed, complaining of vio- 
de; her respiration was short and fre- 
quent; her pulse extremely rapid, with some hardness in the 
Btroke; a fetid black discharge flowed from the vagina; her 
legs and thighs were much' swollen, and pitted upon pres- 
sure; the mouth of the womb was relaxed and a little open 
at the first entrance, just as it is frequently found when uo- 
impregnated in women who have had several children; no 
part of a child could be felt through the parietes of the womb, 
nor could the enlargement of this organ be perceived. I 
was immediately convinced that, if the midwife had given 
a true account of the case at the time she was first called, 
a rupture of the uterus had taken place, and the child had 
eicaped into the cavity oi the ubilomen. With this idea, I 
examined the state of the belly externally, which was very 
large and hard to the feel; the tumour circumscribed as in 
pregnancy, but nothing like the extremities of a child could 
be felt through the ligaments, and when afterwards the wo- 
man was able to lie down and turn in her bed, I could not 
find, upon examining in difftrent positions, that the ttimour 
Jell to the depending- side." 

"Upon the 18th she was better — the discharge from the 
vagina was increased and very fetid— pulse one hundre<l 
and twenty strokes in a minute — she took tonics with ad- 
vantage—in a few days more, some of the nails, and a litdc 
of the hair of a full grown ftecus (as was judged by the size 
of the nails) were discharged from the vagina, and these 
followed by some small finger bones. She continued pretty 
much in the same state, till about the middle of June. By 
the first of July she was much recovered— the size of her 
belly was much diminished — the appetite good — and the 
discharge had entirely ceased. In short, the poor woman 
seemed now to be in a state of convalescence, when unfor- 
tunately she was persuaded by some foolish adviser, that a 
good jumbling in a coach would bring on her long expected 
labour — a coach was procured, and, although the motion of 
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gave her cxcmciatiDg pain, particularly about tl 
'et fully persuaded that it was from the shaking thatfi 

eipcct a salutary effect, she bore it with fortitude."" 
i)ain continued increasing after her return home, widi^ 
soreness over the whole abdomcD, and she expired eai 
the morning on the 7th July, two days after the fatal i 

" When the crucial incision was made througjh the laf 
meats of the abdomen, the lower flaps could not be t 
down, on account of the adhesion of the peritonaeall 
with the contiguous parts. But upon carefully disw 
them away, there was immediately discovered QeartyTi 
whole of the bones of a fostus, which appeared ti 
ordinary size of a child bom at the full time, or pei 
somewhat smaller." "This mass of bones was s 
by a membranous sac of a black colour, which was eritq 
smooth on its internal surface, and adhered externally t^a 
the contiguous parts. By these means a complete cavity m 
formed to contain the bonea, which had no communict 
Tvitk the abdomen." " In the anterior part of the cervix ^ 
next the bladder, was a rent through its substance, abi 
three quarters of an inch in length, the sides of which wd 
nearly contiguous, but ulcerated and not disposed to heJ 
Several small bones of the fingers and toes had fallen do^ 
from the m»ss above into the most depending part of | 
cavity, and were found lying about this opening. The i 
rus, very little larger than it is usually found in its i 
pregnated state, was in its natural situation in the pelvia.i 
the fallopian tubis and ovaries were without any mo; 
appearance. The vagina was perfectly entire, so that thi 
was no passage for the dissolved putrid matter of the foenl 
and the small bones that were discharged, but through ttq 
rent in the uterus, and thence through the mouth of thi 
womb into the vagina." 

This case we think perfect in all its parts, to prove that 
the substance of ihe uterus may be lacerated independentljj 
of its peritoneal covering; for it is expressly stated, th^ 
the rent was through its substance, and that there was no con. . 
munication zvith the abdominal cavity, circumstances whi^ 
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ibid not have obtained had die penionicam been rupturcij, 
WtiK the substance of the uterus ii&clf. 

But Dr. Sims draws a very diflTiirciit conclusion, and gives 
[liis case as one which "shorvs the potsibiliiif of an en-ape, 
■V'-n when the chiUhas been auff'trn! to remain in the iwity 
f the abdcmm." Does it prove this, cither by the dc»il 
1 the facts or the event? certainly not; on the eontrarj', it 
mpears to us completely to support our position, that in all 
I cues recorded of recoveries from ruptured uteri, there | 

I direct communication with the abdominal cavity- 
rough the medium of the laceration, and consequently, 
militate against our opinion, that there never has 
■n Hn instance of success, when the uterus has been rup- 
ttd at or even near the full period of gestation, and where 
I fstus tiad escaped into the belly of the mother, and been 
lertd to remain there. 
', Sims calls this a case, where the fcetus had escaped in* 
e cavity of the abdomen, though he expressly tells us 
It the sac containing its bones, "had no communicutioa j 
Ith the abdomen" — hovr then can the fsius be said to haw 
been in that cavity! That the sac containing it had 4 
icr faces looking into the abdomen, we are willing ti 
:<rii this docs not phice the fcetus there — tht-rc was an^ 
jiiising substance between it and the cavity agreeably to (ite ^ 
iWD statement, and that is all there is, when the child is con- 
:.iinedinthe uterus; and when there, it might as fairly be 
..lid lobe within the cavit)'of the abdomen; or with i:<\\xtX | 
i lopticiy be said, that the lungs occupy a part of it, because j 
ciuly the diaphragm is between tliem. Would Dr. Sims de- 
ne to be within the cavity of the abdoinen, bc- 
iusc the bladder occupies a portion of it? 
rDr. Sims sccmn to be aware there was difficulty in his way 
bpcctiug this sac, and asks, " Was this sac entirely adven- 
mous, and formed by a process of nature^ or could it con- 
st of ilie membranes naturally investing the child, rettiin- 

', by means of adhesion to the contiguous pans, enough 1 
Bthc principle of life to enable them to withstand the pu- I 
E process. The uniform black appearance of it mav 
o countcnaKe (he last opinioD; «ad, although it seems 
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gular ID her periods after the hsmorrhagc ceased, 
taken to the Hotel Dleu the Jane following. She had 
violent vomiting for some time, which never ceased 
the rcinaiTider of her life." 

*' When the bodj' was opened, there was found in the 
domen a collection of a brown fcetid matter. The omi 
was dissolved, and all the pans in the neighbourhood of 
liver had sutfcred by inflummationand suppuration, 
sions were formed throughout them. The uterus was 
oatural state as regards colour, size, and consistence; 
rent was observed on Us bad part, -which had never 
In the midst of the adhesions the remains of a putrid 
were found."* 

In this case the woman was seven months advanced 
her pregnancy when the accident happened. ! 
ately suffered violent pain and had a flooding. She lani 
cd for about five months (ior the time is not strictly del 
ed.) At the end of this time she died. Some time 
her death she was siizrd with a vomiting, which coi 
until she expired. Upon opening the body " a collection 
brown matter" was found. The " omentum was dissolved "' 
and all the parts in the neighbourhood of the liver had m>' 
dergone inflammation and suppuration, and had contracted 
adhesions with each other. The remains of a putrid child! 
was found amidst the adhesions. The uterus, as to colour, 
size, and consistence, wiis in a natural state; but a " reoB 
was observed on the back part, which had never healed.** 
Here we at once perceive the effects of an extravasated 
fluid within the abdomen. Prom the mument of the accident 
there was a train of untoward symptoms, which could rea- 
dily be traced to their source. Inflammation, with all its un- 
pleasant consequences, was the result of a quantity of blood, 
8cc. thrown upon the intestines, and ultimately death. 

This is but tbo frequently the end of this accident; it is 
confessedly one always of extreme danger, though not uni- 
formly fatal. But we are not in possession, as far as our in- 

* lannt. de Med. 1788. 
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naiioo cxtendH, of a singlr fnci, where violent tad alarm- ' 
fcsynipuiin* hive not followed from the aaddca prescace 
■any cxtTMncous body whatever within the abdomen. It 
i seem indeed that the puwera of the system are »one> 
s capatde of overcoming the consrquenccs of certain J 
5 thrown into the peritoneal cavity; bence n-c find that I 
', ood even the liquor amnii, have not always proved 1 
, when they have been discharged into it. But is there I 
plitary instance of a solid botl} , lilce that of the foeiut, I 
king been Kuddtnly immersed in the intestines withoaC | 
I most fatal result following! We think not. 
n the case just related, the conservative power of the sya- I 
b was immediately called into requisition; but it was u 
ung. In no case, pcihaps, was this power more bcautifuUjr ] 
I conspicuously manifested than in the case in question. 
, by enveloping the fieius in the folds of the adhe- I 
greatly diminished the irritaUon arising fron 
t and motion, and succeeded in obviating t 
jef arising from its presence in the abdomen, as fai 
I possible to succeed under like circumstances.^ 
bic then that this case decidedly proves, hy its eoniequen-H 
L lliai, in the former, the fiius had never penetrated the 
BonoeHm. 

Wo illustrate our position, we selected one of the moat 
murable cases* wc could lind upon record for the advene | 
JDion; yei it was found that the system yielded ultimately I 
(thr disturbance produced by a fcctus of small size, and 
kh wc have grt at reason to believe never had penetrated | 

■ perilonteum. If then the powers of the system, aftar 
wggling for some months for mastery, be iocompcrteoi to 
I repair of the mischief occasioned by the presence of a 
ult ffrtus, how tnnch less able would it be to overcome 

■ consequences, when that body shall he of much larger 
' Dr. Sims's case proves the aam« thing, p. 16. 

■t may be urged, that in cases of extra-uterine foiluseii, 
\ peritonieum doct not suffer Ironi the prtsetKc of these I 
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bodies, ss tbey are sometimes retained very many 
This we are not disposed just now (o dispute; but l> 
the cases there is not the slightest analogy. In the % 
an extra-uterine conception, the ovum is so gradually 
loped, and of course the peritonaeum is so slowly, indi 
may say, so imperceptibly distended, that it woi 
amount to irritation; and consequently the system 
not for a long time be roused to notice its encroach 
and may therefore, as already admitted, be carried 
years without any serious inconvenience. We have a 
analogy to suppon this explanation, in the formation 
abdominal dropsy. The fluid constituting it is so t 
and gradually deposited within this cavity, that the 
nseum is not urged by its effects to notice its presei 
quietly, and for a long time submits to be greatly d! 
ed, without manifesting that it is annoyed by it. 

That it is owing to the very alow progress of the 
on the one hand, and the very gradual deposition ol 
on the other, that the peritonaeum does not feel much 
venienccd by their presence, will be admitted, we tru 
every unprejudiced mind; and we believe that it will 
ceded to by an equal number, that, if a fictus of a very 
size, or the one twentieth part of the fluid which ma 
stitute a dropsy, were suddenly thrown into the abdi 
cavity, that the most serious and alarming symptoms 
immediately ensue. 

The peritonaeum is never, we believe, lacerated 
human subject, with entire impunity; and the mort 
cially where the wound will admit the external air ii 
abdominal cavity. We must therefore necessarily 
the rupture of either the uterus or vagina as an accit 
extreme danger. This we are fully prepared to adm! 
this concession does not amount' to the abandonment 
hope of recovery from these accidents; for we are ful 
suaded that there is no mistake in the cases related 
respectable authorities we have quoted. And we are i 
persuaded that we should have had more insWnces ol 
vcries upon record, had these cases of ruptured ut« 
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idiciously treated, or had they always been under the con- 
\ of ihoae who would have acted with thiit promptitude 
ftthe exigency required. For there is a moment to act which 
Ifvill give at least a prospect, nay a probability of success; if 
l.this be lost, every exertion may be unavailing. But as this 
pfO/y^r instant for action is jiprhaps not indicated by symp- 
toms, wc shall always, we believe, be justified in the at- 
tempt to relieve, however unsuccessfully the case may even- 
tuate. In Dr. J. Hamilton's case,* he declares *' almost 
every circumstance was unfavourable," yet the patient re- 
covered; while that of Dr. Garthshoref died after languish- 
ing twenty-three days, with a varitty of symptoms, " some- 
times alarming, at others encouraging." 

Danger, in cases of the kind we are considering, is not 
always commensurate with the apparent extent of the inja- 
ly. Hence the fatal termination in cases where the injury 
appeared slight; and complete recovery where hope was 
almost instandy abandoned. Now, as wc cannot, a priori, 
determine the extent of power in the system, or the degree 
of injury it may have sustained, we should act as if it were 
competent to the exigency, by removing every obstacle 
which might oppose its eiforts. It would seem that the pe- 
ritoneum at times will not bear the slightest injury without 
the most alarming consequences immediately following; 
nay, death itself has taken place where the lesion of this 
membrane has been but slight, and entirely confined to it- 
self. At other times, it would appear to suffer, without 
much inconvenience, extensive lacerations. In proof of the 
former assertion, we will briefly relate a case given by Mr. 
C. M. Clarke, in the Medical and Chirurgical Transactions, 
vol. iii. p. 390. " A woman between the age of twenty and 
thirty, fell into labour with her first child, about eight 
o'cloclc ID the morning, under the care of a midwife. Her 
labour pains came on gra<Iually; but about ten o'clock she 
was suddenly seized with great pain in the belly and nau- 
sea, which did not end in vomiting. Great irritability sue- 

■ MS. Lecture*. t Doug^'t Euiy, p. 29. 
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ceeded, with faintnesa and excessive restlcsBiieBs; '■ 
half an houi- past ten she died undelivered." 
following day the cavity of the abdomen was i 
" The uterus was in some measure contracted." " 1 |^ 
turned the fundus of the uterus over the pubes wit 
handi so as to bring into view its posterior surface, i 
fold of the peritonxLim which dips down into the pelvis 
tween the uterus and the rectum, I observed above an oa 
of blood; and upon that part of thr peritonaeum which 4 
vers the posterior surface of the uterus, there were bet\ 
forty and fifty transverse lacerations, none of which 1 
in depth above tht twentieth of an inch, and many 
merely fissures in the membrane itself. They varied ( 
much in length, some measuring one inch, some 
inches, whilst the length of others did not exceed the foix 
part of an inch. The space upon which they were s 
extended from one side of the uterus to the other, and c 
cupied the greater part of its whole posterior surface, 
edges of these lacerations were thinly covered with flab 
of coagulated blood, and there could be no doubt that ' 
blood found in the peritonxum had escaped from these la-'i 
cerations. The muscular part of the uterus was perfectly! 
whole." In this case the appearances on dissection could j 
scarcely be called sufficient to account for the death of the 3 
patient, yet in every other respect the body was declared ^ 
. sound. 

In support of our latter position, we shall relate the histo- , 
ry of " Elspet Grant,* who, in April 1736, took her labour ' 
pains. After they had continued three days, with the child 
in the birth, two cracks, as if the rafters had broke, were 
heard about the sick wife, and her belly was rent from near 
the navel, with a squaint downwards and to the left side, to 
near the share-bone. At this rent the child came into the 
world, the after-birth was brought away, and the entrails 
were seen." 

" The rent was cured without any other application than 
that of butter mixed with white sugar." This case is certi- 

* IV- Elujn, ToL ii. 33S. 



Dr-wetra on the Rapture of tht Uttnis. 

1 upon the oaths of a Dumticr of witnesses of the fact. 

IC8C cases wc think prwvt that the cveni alone u to deter- j 

c the cjttetit of the injury, and they hold out (o ua a 

)ngiflduccmL-at to act in all cases as if success wcrt cer- | 

[nly to crown the exertion. 

[Mr. iJum8*haa rciternted the seniimeota of Dr. Hunter,! 

. Dcoman, uqiI some others; und as hi& work has hadl 

Uldtirable circulftiinn in this country, the pernicious max- 1 

I of "doing nothing" has consequently become more ex- I 

Bded. He aaya,t " to leave the case to Nature, like nn 1 

ra>titCTtnc pregnancy, is most liki-ly to be successful*"! 

: Ogatn ask tlie question, Has Mr. Burns ever! 

loMii a case tenninale favourably that was thus tre9tC-| 

' We repeat the question for the sake of information, « 

fall as to insinuate our full persuasion that this hat nevcrl 

■ppened. If Mr. Bums was in possession of any facts ofl 

pa kind, it was his duty to have made them public, eithecl 

I detail or by reference, neither of which has he done. Hlsl 

bumption of the position just quoted, like those of Or.l 

m, is entirely gratuitous; and highly calculated lodol 

hury to the best interests of humanity, and to the improTC-r 

Kent of the profession. 

f From »n then wc can leant, either from the experience 
f othcr»i, or our own, wc are forced to conclude, there u 
9 solid reason for withholding succour from the laDguishJ 
bg patient, though our aid may be again and again uua-l 
Mtlitig. For what can we promise ourselves by a cooir 

mtnct? Since, as we sincerely hcUevG, it is not Within tht] 
tXpei^cncc of smy man, " that a woman has recovered fraud 
i rupture of the uterus when the diild at or near the fulU 
u-m of gestation, has been suffered to remain witliia thai 
Savit)- of the abdumcn.'* Wc have endeavoured to pravJ 
jhat certain cases purporting to be of this kind, arc not cnJ 
Etlod to this distinction; and conscquenOy, inust not be citc^ 
i such. In no department of science, are false factiso mia-l 
s in the medical; the perpetuation of one impor- 
int error, may have ita thousand victims. And wc axe nod 
* tMnclplm n) tilldwlfery, p. US. 
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. less sincere in our declaration than h'intTit in our il 
when we affirm, there is none of higher grade than 
*' a patient who has sufF^red a ruptures of the uteruSf Iiai 
better chance of recovery, by resigning her case to the i 
tural efforts of the constitution, than by any operation 
interposition of an." 

But Dr. Denman is at variance with himself, for he i 
pressly tells us, " besides some few others, of which I 
been informed, or which are recorded, a case has 
to my very tvorthy, able and exjiericiiced friend. Dr. 
Douglass, in which the uterus was ruptured, he turned 
child, the patient recovered, and had afterwards child; 
"If no other case," continues the doctor, "had c 
red, I apprehend this would be sufficient authority, to ro^ 
it in future the indispensable duty of every practitioner 
act in a similar manner; and bad as the chance is of the | 
tiem, to be strenuous in using all the means which art di 
tates, to extricate her, if possible, from her danger, or 
preserve the child." 

Wc may ask what has changed Dr. Denman's sentiment 
on this head? As for ourselves we are totall 
imagine, though he gives a case in the beginning of his erfl 
say which he declares was the cause of it — but we sec n 
thing in this case which should have had this effect; for 
is a case of common features, and from which no deductioq 
in our opinion can be drawn either favourable or unfavour-- 
able to the subject in question. If the declaration of Dr. 
Denman was strictly true, that, " there are more instances 
upon record of recoveries of women, who have not been Ac- 
livered, than of those who have been delivered after rupture 
of the uterus," it would merit a most serious consideration; 
but as we are convinced ourselves, and have endeavoured to 
prove that this is not the case, the doctor's arguments have 
not in the least changed our opinion. But let us suppose that 
this is really the case, should it influence us to withhold our 
assistance from the poor woman when the argument is not 

' Introdiwtioa to JliJ»ifei7, toI, ii. p. lir. 
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Eriy BUtcd^ For wc must iiuisi, that a vastly grcattr num-l 
TofwomcD hm% liL-cn aulTefcil lu remain Wilhnut ao at-l 
Dipt u deliver them sftcr the child h.iB passed intu thca 
licy of the abdomen, than havL- bcva dtlivered; conu-T 

Kcnily the proportions not being equal, the lafcrcacc; mtuti 

J inwrrott 

■fieiidcs. Dr. Deoman* attempts ioa most disingeDoai 
loner to throw «u»pician upon the case of Ins " wortAyM 

jt, and exptrietited frimd Dr. Andrao Dsvglass^^ by tIeJ 

Bring thcrt w.t» "no instance within" his "knowledge, cz-V 
It one, "U'hkh tvas doubt/id, of L-iihcr of tliem (mother orj 
|il(J) hcing preserved." \\'hy tht case of Dr. Dougtnss 
(Duld Uc douljiful in ihv year 1810, vthto it was recoi'ded 
lequivocal inst^ince of recovery In I79:>, is extrcmiily^ 
fficuU to tell— it looks too much like a subterfuge, to avi 
^ force, which the fact brings with it. 
Ltunottcj who had not the advantage of the experiei 

(others like Dr. Denman Eo direct him, thought macIL 

prk correctly upon tlic subject; and in the only two CMti I 

nich occurred in his [iracticr, he delivered, and nobicedl 
Mcif wkh tlie ri flexion, ** qudqu* inutile que (in cct ac- I 

|}cheincnt, nous funtes plus contens tous deux, ellc d'etre I 
^ouchct:, parce quVlle en mourut plus tranquilement, eel 

ki de I'avoir cxecme." His experience had not fumlsheill 
n with a successful case, nor had the practice of any one I 
K- Uc comidered the case aa hopcleu, and wai onlyl 

Bmpted by the feelings of humanity to give the aid he I 
Itand wc see he was satislicd with himself for it. 
^f wc may add our own experience on this lufaject^ [t I 
Hild brar testimony in favour of delivery, where even no I 
ution but that of humanity could arise; for wc arc coa- 

bccd tliBl we diminish by it, both bodily pain, and that I 

trcroc anguith of mind, with which the patient is harass- 

I Sutferings that need not excite surprise, when wc take I 

■view of her utLbajip)' situation; an extraneous substance I 

T great bulk, aolidity and weight, to ray ootdlog of the I 

n U,c Rnpliiir arihr CJtiirTii. p.' t TnttadisAcnniih. p. titi. 
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fluids discharged with it, is thrown suddtjniy upon t1 
and exquisitely tL-ndcr intestines, disturbing their 
tcrrupting their functions, and inevitably stimulating i 
to inflammation and all its terrible cunsequences. To iH 
we may add, in uiany instances, for a time, at least, 4 
struggles of the fw.us itself. 

As a mornl question, it must we think be decided agni 
the :>dvocates for "doing DOt!.,:igi" for, there can be I 
donhi that in man;, cnses, the woman's life is protracted | 
delivery, and mnsiqueutly we have no right to abridge il 
by the pleLi ih.it " wc arc unwilling to give additional j 
where therv if. lilready hut too much sulTLring." Bat if i 
bu decided (.md of this wc ertertuin not ilie smallest dot 
that the rtomim's life is lengthened by deliveiy, wc shoi 
it, if we withhold this benefit; and murder itself mighti 
mun instances be divested of its criminaliiv if the 
should be admitted, thut its victim could have lived but i 
little lime more. It is not for us to limit the sanative j 
of ilu system by theorising upon it; it is our duty to gi* 
every facility to it, hy the removal, as far :is may be 
po'ver, of every obstacle that may oppose its progress to 
wards a cure. In dolnij this we hui ol'ey tlie dictates 
" ria-s'jn atui bumauitij;" and should our efTnns prove suc- 
cessl'd, however seldom, they would be amply rewarded. 
F:ici:. alone should direct us upon iliis sutiject; and they, ia i 
o ; ■ |)inioii, cmphatic.diy dtclare in favour of delivery. 

Il "oul'.J be highly interesting, were it strictly practica- 
ble, 1') run a pnralhd between the cases where delivery was ' 
eff riid. an^l those where the woman was sufTered to die 
wii"*'-;'. il. We are persuaded %ve should gener:dly find the 
woman to have lived longer, and in somL- instances much 
longer for it; this alone, if a fact, would claim a serious 
cnsideration. If wc are to judge from the instances fur- 
nisned us by the records of medicine, (and we have not at 
j:r sent any o her mode by which wc can determine,) and 
tak-.: for granted that the delivery was the cause of the pro- 
traction of death, we '■hould without the smallest hesitation 
decide upon it as die preferable mode of practice; but as 
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■ these cases may be urged as mere coincidences, we shall 
not insist upon them us proofs, as we wish this matter to 
■ be settled upon as solid a foundation as the nature of the 
case will admit. We shall therefore not consider the de- 
ductions from ihem as absolutely conclusive, though highly 
probable, and strongly tending to conoborace our general po- 
sition. In estimating the period of death from the moment 
of the rupture, at least as certainly as that jieriod can be 
determined, it will be found that in almost every instance, 
the time from the accident to that of death is longest where 
delivery was resoitcd to. We regret wc cannot at this mo- 
ment have a more extensive range for comparison, but as 
no case shall be concealed that we aie in possession of, we 
trust the inference will he fair from the data, if not entirely 
convincing. We have bestowed considerable labour to col- 
lect tacts upon tliis subject, and we feel that we have esti- 
mated their force wiiliont partiality. 

We have examined nearly all the cases collected by Dr. 
DougluHS hy referring to the authorities, and find them 
faithfully related; we shall make use of these, with others 
furnished bv our own reading, for the purpose just propos- 
ed. We shall first give those cases whtre delivery had taken 
« place; and then will follow, those where the women died 
without being delivered. 

I-ived .aer Ueliierj' 

Loraottc's first case," 3 days. 

second case,'' .... 4 

Garth shore's,' S3 

P^u's,i 8 

Steidele's,' 7 

Dewees's^ 5 hours 

James's,* a few minutes 

Douglass'sjii 17 hours 

a Ob«rv. 312. 6 Olrtcrv, S13. 

- ()bs>r». cl. Itiii,. Iter. /Cosc% Mcil. Mi* Tot.ii 

ff Med. ItciHH. Tul. i. [>. 3?^, A Euar, p. 4U. 
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Casts 11 nd dive red, ivith iheir periods. 

Monroe's case,' 2 d;i)s after 

Garthshore's, (ns quoted by Douglass, 

p. 35 of Essay) ^ days after 

Pouteau's,'' 36 hours probably' 

Saviard's,' but a few hours 

babl>- 

Dcnman's," Ifi hours probably 

Smcllic'v 14 hours 

Hooper's," 12 hours 

ChatardV 4 days, or as mi 

hours; thero is great uncertainly in this case; most prol 
but a few hours, 

From the foregoing statement of an equal number 
cases of each kind, taken precisely «s they occurred in 
search, we find that those women who were delivered, !i 
much longer, on the average, than those who were not deli-j 
vered; and though we are willing to admit this is not strict- 
ly proof, yet we must think it is rendered highly probable 
that the delivery of the child suspended the moment of 
death. If then it is highly probable that the life of the pa- 
tient is prolonged by our efforts, it becomes an indispensably 
duty to make them; but if we add to this, that there arwj 
many well attested cases of recovery where the child has 
been extracted, and not one lo prove the opposite positioa, 
there cannot, or rather should not, be a moment's hesitation 
about the plan to be pursued. 

2. — ^The causes which may tend to a rupture of the 
uterus are much multiplied by authors. Some, in our 
opinion, are wholly inadequate to the end; white others of 
powerful agency are slightly passed over. We shall not pre- 
tend to enumerate all that are assigned, but will notice some 
of the most prominent. 

•I hnve irat proljably (o several, as the Ijours are nol exaclly n 

i Eaaaya I'hys. anil lit. vol. i. p. a39. k (Euvi'cs, p. 487. 

lOliseiT iiv.p.lJl. - . . - 

n MHlwifcrf, vtri. iii. p. 360. 

/iMed.Bepos. ToLvi.p, 123, , | 
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' It has been supposed by miny, that the f ' 
Ihc diilil against tlic paiictes of ihe uicru^ i 
t mpiorc. Lamoitc, wc believe, was tli<: << 

let] Oi'vt cnuKi '-tod conHidcring die fciv o|jjiuriuuiii<:i Uii. 
nd to observe this complaint, his opinion is both naiurafl 
bd respectable. He sav s,* *^ Lorsquu t'accouchcincnt a'esq 
Kdar£ par de li-geres douleurs, qui sunt devenucs tr^s viui 
Vies, ies tnembnioes qui contiemieni les eaux s'ouvrego^ 
I I'enfant y joint ies elToris, eiant dans un« bone situatJOR, efl 
t ae trouvant paint d'olist^cb qui emp^che sa sorlir, o'nm 
tr chase btcniot finie: mais si au contraire quelquc dioaq 
Oxjuve qui I'arcte au passage, comme u 
Hse, et les os ilion, iachion, et pubis, par trop scrrezS 
ni une Dccessil^ que lea violens cEToru que cet onrant ddtM 
Iflechiasent contre It: fond dc In matricc, qui ne se trouvand 
ft toujour!) d'une e^ale cousistauce, ni assez Torti; puur tc J 
fcier si lungtems aux iinpetueuses saillies de rcnfnnt, i 

t a la fin ofaligez de ceder ct dc sc rompre." Od 

lis opinion was alsu Lcvret, Craniz, and some late writers 

it TTc ire pcrfeclly gf the opinion of Baudclocquc, that '* thtJ 

^d it almost always passive at the time the uterus tcnr&J 

§ it becomes ihc instrument of the rent, it acts no oihcr-l 

c than any other solid body of ihe same volume, inaiu4 

ntc and of an angular surface would, on which the uierua 

>u)d be strongly contracted." We may add, in conGrma-J 

n of this suggestion, that the uterus has been nipturcd mTJ 

r the death •>( the child. 

VOr. Dcomnn sar^^i-t " indi'pendnitly of disease, ihe ulcnin 

By be wuni through tnfcAanicaUy, in Jong and s 

-prr^sureand attrition between the head of the child] 

' ' hones in a distorted pelvis, csperlally 11 

< jioiuts or a sharp edgi:." Can it be iina-^ 

■ iir here assigned can act in the 

,ii:;|.ijiwi? Can the friction or " attrition" 

{uit to the extent ncccs^an- to produce the cflci 
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of the child cannot be so (irmly pressed against any I 
ing point as to produce this " attrition;" for the inat 
comes in contart with it, it will recede, in conseqw 
the liberty it enjoys amidst its watersj and after the Iiq^ 
atnnii is evacuated, the uterus embraces the fcecus so fin 
in tvcrj- point, that tlie mech.iniciil action called " attriti 
cannot take place. Btfsides the smooth surface of the utt 
and the soft one of the child's head might pas 
other successively a thousand times without wearing ' 
Uterus through. Again, action and reaction being equal, ' 
scalp of the child should be abraded as well as the uten 
Now this condition of thu child's head has never, so far I 
we have heard, beL'n noticed. 

Burns says,* that " in most cases it is owing to extei 
violence." He must, we think, mean, where this accidi 
takes place btfore the full term of utero-gestation, and i 
(luring the period of labour. In this, p^rhap-,, he may I 
right; but if we compare the whole number of cases whid 
medical writings furnish us with, we shall find that tho 
which happen during labour are much more numerous 
the others, and have not " external violencL-" for the 
cause." H'.- indeed does not appear to be aware that he has ' 
given this opinion, for in page 267 he says, that " the most 1 
frequent cause, however, of this accident is a disproportion ^ 
between the size of the head and the capacity of the pelvis, 
by which a portion ot the cervix uteri is pinched between . 
the head and the pelvis, and fixed so that the action of the 
uterus is directed against this spot rather than the os uteri." 
This explanation ia totally unintelligible to us. We cannot 
see why the powers of the uterus should be more forcibly 
directed towards that portion of itself that " is pinched be- 
tween the head and the pelvis," or if they were, why this 
should occasion it to tear sooner than it would the os uteri, 
when directed against it, unless an important change in the 
condition of the part thus impinged upon had taken placcj 
for until tills change happens (of which we shall speak pre- 



' PrinciiileaofMlilHifetT, p. 150. 
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sently) this part is as strong, ceteris paribus, as any portion 
of the uterus; and when it does take place, it gives way, not 
because " the action of the uterus is directed against this 
spot rather than the os tincae," but because it has become the 
weakest part, and cannot now sustain the couimon efforts of 
the other portions of itself. 

Mr. Bums says,* that " Salmathus considers a thinncssf 
of the uterus as a predisposing cause of rupture; and Dr. 
Ross^ relates a case where it seetned to have ihis effect, the 
womb not being above the eighth part of an inch in thick- 
ness, and tearing like paper." We cannot v/ell determine 
on what principle Salmathus supposes a " thinness" of the 
uterus to be " a predisposing cause of rupture," since we 
have no evidence of this state existing before the rupture 
has taken place, but as an accidental or tcmporar)' condition; 
and then, perhaps, it is rather an imagined than a real oc- 
currence. Certain it is, we have no way to ascertain the 
fact previously to the accident it is said to be the cause of; 
and a post mortem examination will not permit us with 
certainty, to declare that this " thinness" existed as an ori- 
ginal structure. That the uterus is found thin upon dissec- 
tion, in some instances of rupture, we cannot doubt; but that 
that was the state of the uterus before the rent, and exist- 
ing as an original confurmaiion, we have in no case a proof; 
nor does Dr. Ross's ease, as quoted by Mr. Burns, coun- 
tenance any such belief. Dr. Ross docs not give it as 
a cause of the accident which killed his patient; he merely 
mentions the fact without either comnijnt or conjecture. 
That the uterus was unusuallv thin and tender we do not 

• Principles of Midwifery, p. 2'>S. 

f JJy ** thinness" we presume is to he U!i<lci*s'w{)0'1 a depuiliirc from the n.'itu- 
ral and onlinary thickness of this orp;an, as an ni>i<;iiiai conforuiHtion of it; for if it 
were an accidental or temporary rondiiion, there must he* some cause to produce 
it; and that caufje operate in su'jh m:tn:»er, as to stretch tho purietes of ihe ute- 
rus bevonci their usual decree of tenuity. In this* casi« i!ij " tiiKintss" is b it the 
«flect of a preceding cause, and this ** state," we suppose, must always exist 
\\h«?re there is a powerful distract in (^ cause, or in other wonls, tliut the uterus 
uUays I.M-coiiiC's tliin before it is stretched to hursiin^- \t\\\ M.;'.* ;t does ncj h: 'rtt 
tiurs-t bv lu-ins strt.'tehc-d. 

Annals of Medicine, vol iii. p. 07". 
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pretend to dispute; but we certainly would deny, without 
further evidence, that either or both of these circumstances 
were the cause of the rupture. Its '^ thinness" was owiugi 
in our opinion, to a cause by no means uncommon in these • 
cases, namely, an excessive haemorrhagy, which so efff ctual- . 
ly emptied the uterus of blood, that it could no longer 
maintain its accustomed thickness at this period; for there 
is no question now how the uterus supports this thickneas| 
it is universally admitted to be from the augmented capaci- . 
ty of its vessels. It therefore follows as a consequence, that 
when exhausted of blood by the emptying of these vesselsi 
its thickness must be diminished in proportion to the reduc* ^ 
lion of their calibers,* provided the uterus has lost its 
power of contraction, or is mechanicallv distended by any 
agents within its cavity. Its tenderness was owing to a pret- . 
ty advanced stage of putrefaction; for Dr. Ross says that 
the uterus was " emphysematous," and " was exceedingly 
distended, and of an uniform figure, as if blown up." And 
this condition favoured the farther distension of the uterus, 
and rendered it, most probably, much thinner than at the 
moment of the rupture. 

'* Mental agitation" and " frights" arc said to produce 
the rupture of the uterus. Of this we entertain strong 
doubts. When these do act upon the uterine system, it is, 
most probably, only to excite labour prematurely. This, it is 
true, may be followed by a rupture of the uterus, but we 
believe nothing more. Dr. Sims*s case was one which was 
preceded by " great agitation of mind;" but we have every 
reason to believe that the rupture did not take place for two 
months after the first effects of this " agitation" " and a very 
long walk" had manifested themselves in the production of 
" an uterine haemorrhage." 
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Thai this is the true explanation of the " thinness" of the uterus is corrobci- 
rated hy H ciisc related hy Smellie, vol. iii. p. 3^1. The woman died of flooding, 
and he says the " uttTUS of the woman's body seimed to be quite destitute of blood 
for scarce a dif)p appeare<l on openinp; the parts," and the uterus " was not a quar- 
ter of an inch thick." \Vc shall also give a case v hich fell under our own observa- 
tion tending to confirm the same explanation. 
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II Having; noticed in a brief manner a number oF circutn- 
Banccs purporting to be causes of ihc rupture of the uterus, 
and offered u few rrm»rks upon each, to show our rcaaoQS J 
for not ailmiuing them to be such, we shall now proceed to 1 
consider those caus'^'i which must be allowed as adf quate to J 
produce this cfTt-ci. They may be conveniently divided into 1 
two kinds: those which act directly, and those which act in-f 
directly upon the u 

LThe first or direct, arc mechanical violences, and maybe I 
kema] or Internal. The external mny be a blow,* a fa]l,f J 
Ikick or violent pressuTe;:^ the internal may be, attempu I 
t (tirn,$ or to return a prolapsed limb,|| or the mal-adroit I 
tplication of instruments,^ or the unequal surface the fv I 
t itself may present."" 
■The second, or Indirect are those which impair the inte- 
nty of the substance of the uterus, such as all those causes I 
nich offer a mechanical imp> diment to the passage of the I 
uld, aa a contracted peivi^tt- '^'^ unusual sharpness of the I 
ilea iliopcciirea4^ and exostoses,$§ tumoura,|[[| scirrhous | 
jdiiration»,^lI and ulctrs.*** 

I The first set of causes act directly by exerting a force I 
ryood the resisting power of the uterus itsclfi the second 1 

f diminishing the strength of some particular ponton of | 

that viacus, so that its own contractile powers arc sufficient / 
to overcome the resistance which the injured part offers to I 
them when sirongly excited. 

The operation of the Brst set of causes is sufficiently ob- 
vious without any explanation; and the influence of the sc- 1 
copd 'is by far the must common, though not so immediately I 
evident. When there is a contracted pi-K is, the head of th« i 
child is prevented from freely engaging in it) and as it Is ] 
, always covered by the uterus at the commencement of la- 
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• boun and in most instances until the last period; it fo11< 
U a consequence, that it must be confined between the pr^< 
senting part, and some ponion of the pLlvis; now, if it b( 
too long retained in this situation, and more espfcially if i| 
Kit ag&inst a sharp edge, as ihc linea iliopeciinea,* or tti 
•Xostosis.f mflamtnatioD will ensue, and, if the cause be nol 
removed quickly run on to gungr^^nc. When this has takcs! 
place, it is easily understood how rupture may take place 
the pan thu- injured, even without an\ extraordinary cxerw 
tion from the healthy portions of the uterus. 

The second set act, by preventing a regular distension of 
the uterus, durinR gestation; of consequence, some one poi^i 
tion or other is unduly put upon the stretch, and of coune 
Veakened— and by being passive during labour, from iu 
Aseased condition, cannot resist the efforts of the hestlttff 
portions. 

Baudelocque^ says, "the violent and sometimes convtil- 
Bivc action of the uterus on the child's body, is almc 
always the cause of its rupture." But that " the rupture 
question cannot happen in any case, unless the uterus t 
been predisposed to it by those mtans (those we have jurt 
enumerated) or by other causes which are all accidental.1^ 
It follows then, that if everj- point of surface of the uterus^ 
is equally disposed to support ihc elTorts made to expel the 
child, the rupture cannot take place; but if any one part ia' 
veakened from any cause whatever, that portion necessa- 
rily runs the risk of laceration. When the action of the 
Uterus itself is the remote cause of rupture, the latter always ' 
happens ai the moment when the former is exerting it» 
highest power; hence this takes place in the height of a. 
pain. This accident may happen to any ponion of the uterus 
or at its connexion >. ith the vagina; and the rent or tear 
ma', be in almost any direction. It may be more or less ex- 
tensive, so that the child with its appurtenances may escape 
entirely into the cavity of the abdomen, or only part of it, 

■ Bum*, p. 268. f Dewees's we, M«iL Mua. toI, ii. 

f Sjitem, loL ui. f. 413 tnd 4lS. 
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it any remain confined to the uterus. These ditTereut I 
inditions are not alike unfavourable: when the child leaves I 
le uterus ultogcther ur p-irtially, the woman's chaocf of 1 
:Dver>- is much leas, than whire it dura not pass tbroUgh I 
wound, lor a mere lesion of the uierus iistlf is not do- | 
iBSiiril)' fatal. It is the injury done in the abdominal cavity 
■he presence of a foreign body that chiefly constitutes 
le danger. 

litis accident when it happens is almost always announced I 

vcr> decided symptoms, which shall now be considered | 

dcr the third division of our subject. 

5.— It has been auppostd by some, that the rupture I 

the uterus was preceded by symptoms which pretty I 

tincily announced ihia event to be at hand. Of this upi- 

iB was Cr-intz and Levret, agrcealily to BaudElocque;^^ 

fr>mtz says,* that " when a woman is threatened with al 

iturc of the uterus tn a laborious labour, the belly is very J 

and tight; the vagina lengthened, and the orifice! 

the uterus very highj che pains are strong, leave litdc ii 

'vnl, and do notadvance the delivery." Even these latter | 

mptoros, though much leas equivocal than those which pre- 

" !them, are by no means certain; the case of Mrs. M. which I 

shall soon relate will prove that an extensive rapture I 

may lake place where the circumstances of " strong pains, T 

with litUe interval," was uotamongits precursors. To these I 

signs M. Levretf adds, *' that the pain the woman suffers^J 

alwa)-s seated towards the middle of the epigastric region; f 

ktalast effort or violent leap succeeds to the repeated! 

iggltngs of the child, which announces its death and the! 

rupture of the uterus." Most of the signs just enumerated^ \ 

belong to almost every case bf " laborious labour,'* espe- I 

eially the prominence and tightness of the belly; these ap- 

lake place almost necessarily from the condition | 

id relation of tlie parts to each other; for in almost all I 

es of this kind, the waters are drained off, sometimes 1 

lier and sometimes later; but in proportion to the time. 



* PtDiJclMquc, nd. iii. p. 430. 
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' win be, eeln-is paribus, die force with which the utei 
will employ its tonic power of coDtraction, and this power 
aecommodates the parietes of the womb, almost strictly to* 
the varied surface which the foetus presents; this then a 
counts for the tightness; and the prominency is entire 
owing to this same power, bringing the presenting part iin-l 
mediately over the opening of the pelvis, which it is obligi ' 
to enter, if it enter at all, at an angle of at least thirty-'fii 
degrees, consequently the fundus must be thrown ia i 
equal degree forward, that its axis shall correspond widi 
that of the superior strait: and this arrangement constandyi 
takes place, and the uterus is equally " prominent and tigh^ 
in every case of labour where the waters have been drainec 
off for any length of time; yet a rupture is coniparative]f^~l 
of rare occurrence; on the other hand, when the waters a 
not discharged, this prominence and tightness cannot I 
place, yet there have been instances of rupture while 1 
membranes have remained entire.* As regards the leni 
of the vagina, we know this must vary; it must be long t 
short as the presenting part may be far or near from the C 
externum, for when there is a narrowness of pelvis cithei 
absolute or relative, or an anterior obliquity of the uteru 
existing, there the vagina must necessarily be " lengthened/ 
yet rupture is very far from happening whenever either oCj 
these circumstances obtain; while on the other hand we knoifp | 
that rupture has taken place when the head of the child ha^- J 
been low in the pelvis.f and conEequenlly the *' vagina'! 
very short. , 

Th« sign which Levret has added to those indicated by- 
Crantz, is equally doubtful; for instances of rupture han' 



occurred where thei 



o pain 1 



■' the middle of th©^ 



epigastric region," and many times none has followed this ■ 
symptom; and it is a fact long since upon record that the 
uterus has yielded, after the death of the child.:]: We there- 
fore perfectly coincide with Baudelocque, " that the rup- 

' Smellie, toI. Hi. p. 385; also Mem, Med. Soe. toI- h. p, 

f DouglasB'i F.ssaj-, p. 50, 

4 AaoUi of Med. loL iiL p. 393 and 309. 
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ture of the uterus has often taken place without beiDg pre- 
ceded bj- any of thein, and has not happened in Other cases 
union declared it inevitablt;"* and most heartily 
concur in the opinion, that " if we were to take them for 
our guide, we should someiimea touch upon ihe rights of 
nsturr, by performing a dtlivery which she would* have 
been able t6 terminate without iDconvcnience.'^f 
* Dr. Douglass^ in reference to Mrs. Manning's case^ 

which he has so circumstantially and clearly related, and - 

I from which she most fortunately escaped, says, "I shall 

^ CTCT retain the most lively impression of the nature and ap- 

\ pearance of the poor woman's throes; of the agonizing sen- 

;' utions they seemed to excite in her, and the little effect 

they had in propelling the child. These, with a recollection 

r. of the alarming accident of the rupture of the uterus which 

fi>Ilowed, would amount to a degree of internal evidence of 

'. . what I had to apprehend, which I should not think myself 

at liberty to reject." And confesses " that was another case 

to occur, resembling in most of its previous circumstances'* 

that of Mrs. Manning's, he " should be tempted to turn 

and extract by the feet." 

We do not mean to interfere with the conduct of any 
gentleman under the apprehension of rupture of the uterus; 
as we presume under so trying a circumstance, every one 
would act most scrupulously in the way he thought best; 
nor should we condemn any man for an error in judgment; 
yet we should be very far from recommending as a rule of 
practice the one suggested by Dr. Douglass, where there 
was a strong combination of symptoms which might seem 
to announce this event at hand; for who by a forced delive- 
ry, can fiatter himself that he has prevented the uterus from 
lacerating? Could moral certainty be arrived at by the at- 
tending symptoms, our profession would gain much; we 
could then prevent the rupture, and most probably secure 
the life of both mother and child; but as this certainty can- 

• 
t ilHd Loo. cit 
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nanded, and ais threatening cases are very oon* 
1, aDd the accident comparatively vtrj- rare, we canoM 
'\ jusufied ID recommeDding arii6cial delivery on tbr 
jcre presumptioD of a contingent advantage. We wouU 
■e the more cautious on this head from the cnnsideratioiii' 
lat, Vherever this might be thought expedient from tllft 
mptams, there would also be a risk of producing the U^ 
.dent, the operation purported to avoid; the waters long 
rained oiT, the uterus contracting smingly, and firmly em* ' 
racing the body of the child; the tatter very large, or the: 
►elvis contracted, offer difficulties which the inexperieQced. 
:an neither appreciate nor anticipate, and the experienced 
Rould dread to encounter; and should the practuioner dare 
he enterprize, and, by perseverance on his side, and reso- 
ution and suffering on the part of the patient, achieve the 
lelivery, can he solace himself, or honestly assure the wtfi 
nan that he has saved her a ruptured uterus? _ 

We will now relate the case we have hinted at above, x^ 
it contains several peculiarities; the patient was origiaallf 
under the care of my friend Dr. Samuel Stewart, whose ae* 
count we shall employ until the period at which we wcR' 
called upon to see her. 

" On the 4th or 5th of July, 1820, 1 was requested tfl' 
visit Mrs. M She made no particular complaint, but 

expressed some uneasiness at having passed over a feW* 
days (five or six) the time she calculated she should have 
been confined; a circumstance which had never occurred 
with her before, although the mother of five children. I akn 
aured her those mistakes were very frequent and should 
cause her no uneasiness." ^ 

" On the 14th, the membranes ruptured and the watoi^ 
was evacuated without any previous pain; nor did any sif 
pervene till the morning of the 17lh, when about ten o'clock 
I was sent for. The os uteri was very much dilated, and' 
the vertex presented at the brim of the pelvis; the pains not- 
being $evere, and recurring at long intervals, I left her, wi»Kfi 
a request, that as soon as they became more frequent and f 
vere, they should immediately send for me. About t 
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.'docic they sent and stated ihat her pains were quite sc- 
-.'crc; fearing ksi I should be too laic, as some of her for- 
mer labours had been rapid, I went immediately, but before 
my arrival the pains had entirely ceased. The 08 uteri was 
now fully dilated, and the cervix somewhat lower." 

" Expecting every moment a recurrence of the pains, I 
Waited for some time, but finding they did not come on, 
ihe was requested to walk about the room; and while walk- 
ing, the form of the abdonaina) tumour was so particularly 
.ituated, that several females who were present, remarked 
•■:■. the tumor was less round, and more flat above, and acute 
hi front than usual. This appearance, as I had not the 
.ligtitcst suspicion of the fact, I explained to myself by sap- 
pcising ihc great laxity of the abdominal muscles had al- 
lowed the fundus of the uterus to fall more than usually 
forward, and the length of time since the waters were dis- 
charged had given the uterus full time to contract over soine 
projecting part." i 

'* Near an hour had now passed without any return of ' 
pain, and the pulse being in a state nearly natural, it appear- 
ed a fair case for the use of the secale cornutum; ten grains 
of it Were given, and finding it to produce no sensible effect, 
after an interval of half an hour, ten grains more were ex- 
hibitedi although she felt no regular pain, she complained of 
excessive uneasiness and distress, and repeatedly declared 
' her child would kill her.' " 

" Between seven and eight o'clock, still suspecting no dan- 
ger, I again determined to try the ergot; this was given in 
ihi: same quantity, at the same interval, and with the same 
incilicacy as before. It was now after nine o'clock; she felt 
herself becoming worse^-her uneasiness was excessive, 
and her spirits almost exhausted, yet her voice was strong— 
hcrpulacwas feeble and sinking-^andnow,forthe first time, 
her case appeared alarming, and I began to fear something 
taken place, and Dr. Ocwecs was immediately 
; by the time he came, she was nearly or alto- 
r pulseless, yet still retained her recoUectioo, and cqd- 
s strength of voice." 
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When I an-ived, the patient wat in the aituation i 
by Dr. Stewart; I immediately conjectured the nature of ll 
Kcident, and it was ag;Ti::ed that do other chance rera^ 
but from inBiuni deliVery. Dr.Strwan sat down for thiapoi 
pose, and was soon in possession of the feet. At this 
Dr. James arrived, who had also been sent for with mys^ 
He concurred in the measure adopted, and kindly wai 
the event. Afttr the body of ihe child was delivered, 
difficulty was experienced in bringing down the head. 
S. was considerably fatigued by his exertions, and I ( 
his place: upon passing up my hand to adjust the 
of the head, I found it of an unusual size, and that C 
attempt to deliver it whole would be in vai 
agreed it should be opened, and Dr. S. went in search of d 
proper instruments; but before he returned, life had so f. 
ebbed, that any otht-r attempt would be uselcss-^the b 
was separated from the headland the poor sufferer qulclbll 
ly after breathed her lasu 

Leave was obtained next day to open the body™ acci 
ingly Drs. Chapman, Stewart, Horner and myself wenl 11 
the purpose of the examination, and Dr. Horner proc( 
to the operaiion. On opening the abdomen, a large tumouEtl 
3 globular form presented itst-lf, which was the uterus, inc3 
ed in ivhtch, was the severed head — a stratum of coagtlluf 
covered the superior part of the uterus — the uterus 
thin and flaccid— in the abdomen was about three pints i 
extravjsated fluid blood. Upon raising the uterus andc 
rying it towards the symphysis pubis, a laceration was ( 
covtred, running from the vagina to the right superior J 
near to the insertion ol the fallopian tube — the rent was i 
tirely through the neck and body of the uterus, but did M 
extend into the fundus. The placenta maintained ita 
nexion with the uttrus. The vessels of the large inteatin 
were much injected — ihe ptritonteum on the anterior of 1 
abdomen was studded with red vessels — the bladder % 
sound— the lower part of the wound where the rent begaK 
was gangtenous. 

The head of the f<ciu» was removed from the pelvis, i 
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wMch, frDRi it> size, it could not engage, and was aabse-' 
[uenily subjected to BXamiiiation bv Dr. Honter, wlw han 
ivoured mi- with the following results. 
I " The horizonial circuntferencc of the superior part of ll 

cnutium measured 1 foot 10 incheiij 

[ "Oingonal circumferancc . . . . t 11( do. 

I " The cerebellum, of natural size and condition. 
I " Cerebrum devoid oF convolutions, i incli thick. 
■ "Laiernl ventricles containiog three pints of water. 
1 ** Bones «omc what larger than usual, and the sutures widc-l 
J sqtarated." 

I This case is remarkable, first, in the entire absence ofsyw 

pms which would leiid to the suspicion, (bat a rupture waa 

pout to take plnce. Second, in the perfect freedom from thoaci 

irks which distinguish this accident after it h^a taken place; I 

IT there was neither vomiting nor even sickness— no faintlng^fl 

br disposition to it— no frequency of pulse, nor hurriecL" 

fespiration. Thirdly, no particular event or expression dc-1 

pdcd the niomeui at which the uterus gave way — no exela-r 

|atton from sudden and acute pain, nor any noise to cha-^ 

IClcrize the injur\'— -no external htemorrhage— in a word<l 

Loing to lead to the suspicion that a laceration hadi 

bppcncd. Fourthly, that in this case, there was neithera 

Htlcformity of pelvis," *' exostosis," nor unusual ^^shnrpuessl 

[ the linia iliopcctonea"— no "tumour,"" scirrhous indu-l 

1," nor "cartilaginous condition of tlie os uteri"— "no 1 

nid violence," nor "internal force" to account for it. 1 

(ut the dissection renders it probable that the uterus wu I 

redtspnscd to the accident before the period of labour; and I 

[ clearly demonstrated, that it was owing to the pressure I 

f the child's head against the projection of the sacrum, in- 1 

[Dciog gangrene in thiit portion of the uterus that was in- 1 

ludcd between the points of contact. But, striclly speaking, f 

ai^ht be considered as a case of relative deformity off 

■e pelvis, On the enormous size of the head rendered the I 

Kiening of the sufierior sirnit too sm:dl for its passagL-, so I 

lai all ihr effects th-it would arise firom an abtoluicly dig- 1 

(ed nne was prodtKtd. 

[Vol.. I. P No.1. 
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maintain its globular lortn, wc luvt a rt^ht 1 

that cither our suspiciotu arc tvot ciActly contniie<l, c 

tbc icBtiu i» still rctaitied wiihin the cavity of the ud 

thou{[h the rupture baa taken place. But (his is oot S 

OB tnio a security that may be fatal to both mo ' 

chiUl. 

If the accident happen after the rupture of die a 
the prcaenting part w 11 cither recede beyond the reach fi 
finger, or will be so easily forced back, (provided it I 
absolutely engaged in the pdvta) as immi-diately to < 
alarm, if not confirm suspicion. Under such cireumst 
we should not trust to the '' touch" alone; the hand shotlU 
cautiously introduced into the vagina, and the moat cftrcliff 
and deliberate examination be made. This examinai 
will detect, not only the rupture, but the part that has 
tained the injury; should it be the uterus itself, wc shall bet< 
able, with little or no force, to pass the hand through t 
OS uteri, if the accident has happened after the labooi 
been well advanced; and this would lead to the knowl^ 
of the exact situation of the patient. But should the i 
have given way before the os tincse was sufficiently dllM 
to pass the hand freely, we should not be tempted tO \ 
force that might be as destructive as the accident we ^ 
dreading; we may, however, profit by the situaiioo ofl 
hand, as it will enable us to pass the finger far, if necei 
into the uterus through its mouth, and by this we can a 
tain whether the ftetus still entirely occupies it, for i 
case it will be within a vtry smalt distance of the os t 
if it has partially escaped into the abdomen, it will n 
probably be more remote; and if it be entirely in that c 
it will no longer be wiihin reach of the finger. Wc n 
obey the same rules should the rupture lake place befon 
full period of utero- gestation. 

But if the hiceration happen to the neck of the uierusS 
at its connexion with the vagina, it is much more freqtu 
ihatthe fatus with the placenta pass immedtaiely into ( 
abdomen; in cither of these cases, the presenting part will ^d 
ilcniy and entirely remove from the superior strait; we / 
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mitncdiQlcly to examine tlie patkrt, so soon xa these Symp- 
lons render u more than probable that this event haa t>ken 
blacc. There docs not exist ihr same difficulty to % sattsfac- 
tory cxamiDaiion in these btter cases as in the former; for 
when the uterus is lacerated at its neck, the wound for the 
ntost part is so extensive as [o permit the hand to pass with- I 
.'Ui difficulty into the alidominal cavity; as the orifice of the I 
:.( the uterus is prevented from contracting by this rupture \ 
ji its circuhir fibres; and when the rent takes place at die 
union, if we may so term it, of uterus and vagina, there is,- 
, perhaps, even less difficulty to the passage of the hand; Tor 
the wound cannot diminish in capacity in any direction by 
ion of any of its fibres, but would rather aug- 
mt, if they possess such a power; the uterus will be found 
br tlie most part firmly contracted, tither on the antcrioror 
Mtcrior portion of the pelvis, as it may happen to be 
ther the anterior or posterior portion of the viiglnal circle 
lat has given way. I 

' Thr inlestiues will frequently prolapse through the wound, , 
Miich buttoo decidedly declares the nature of the accident; or 
t may encounter them immediately above the edges of the 
mt) and no one that hits not experienced this trial, can pos- 
nbly imagine the thrill of horror with which he will bci sctz- I 
I, the iiisiant his hand comes in contact with the naked I 
towels. It is almost needless to suggest the propriety of a I 
luiious and genile examination, when tile hand has entered I 
e abdomen. The dilHculiies and danger which must oe- I 
uily accompany a laceration of the uterus, may be aug- 
I mcnted by a portion of intestine being engaged in the iround, I 
and there scvi^rely pinched by the contracting orifice. 

4. Having noticed, as briefly as the importance of the I 
subject would admit, the three first divisions of our sttbjeci^ 1 
we shall now proceed to the fourth and last; in which we pro- I 
pose to consider " the mode of proceeding under all the \ 
rious circumstances with which this accident may be CDi 
plicated." From what we have said in the commencement 1 
uf diis puper, it wiU be perceived, that we have no reliance I 
■in the powers of nature to effect a cure when the child has \ 
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leaped into the abdominal cavity; and that «rc are 4 

lion, that nothing but the prompt and judicious ioterfit^ 

bf art, can rescue the unfortunate woman from the imifi 

ing fate with which a rupture of the uterus threatens I 

For the interference of art to be even probably suca 

h must not be delayed a moment beyond the detcctlcM 

'the accident, whenever it is practicable to seize that moni 

; tfiT we have no hesitation to believe that there would fl 

been much fewer victims from this cause, hud the proctidl 

' er been aware of the nature of the case, or sufScienily i 
trepid to have instandy acted, when he had ascertained I 
uterus was ruptured. The injury which the system s 
from this casualty, is not simply from the lesion of the Ul 
lus itself; but also from the additional evils which « 

' follow from an inflamed peritonaum. This would seen. 
cvitablc from the very nature of the accident, and must m 
sequently be augmented in proportion to the continuance < 
the exciting cause. To be useful then, we cannot be too k 
in the removal of the offending bodies from the cavity i 
the abdomen, and by this means abstract a powerful a 
never ceasing stimulus; for we must repeat our convictioi 
that there never has been a recoverj-, where the ftstus, J 
were allowed to remain. 

Believing then, we have said enough to convince an tinpn 
judiced mind that the positions and conclusions of Dr. D^ 
man, if not gratuitous, are certainly erroneous, we shall pn 
ceed to consider the methods which should be pursued u( 
dcr the various combinations in which they may preset 
themselvcK, and may be arranged as follows: — 

I. When the laceration is confined to the body or fundtli 
of the uterus, hut penetrates the peritonseum, and the e 
escaped into the abdomen; this may happen, " 

a. where the pelvis is well formed, 

b. where the pelvis is deformed. 

c. where the uterus contracts firmly. 
tl. where the uterus remains flaccid.* 

deJocqae, aniJ comkc* H 
iji, "foriiotwithatuidb 
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arc combined, 
combined, 
combined, 
bined. 
only to the perltonnal 
n; this may happen, 



, 1. where a, and c 

2. where a. and d. i 

3. where b. and c. s 

4. where b. and d. i 
pll. Where the laceration may pas 

t, and the child not into the abdoi 

a. where the pelvis is well formed. 

b. where the pelvis is deformed. 

c. whera the uterus contracts (irnnly. 

d. where the uterus remains flaccid. 
, It may happen, 1. where a, and c. are combined. 

%. where a, and d. are combined. 

3. where b. and c. are combined. 

4. where b, and d, are combined. 

III. Where the laceration is confined to the neck of the 
Qterus and vagina, and the child, &c. has escaped into the belly; 
tfaisniayhappen,a. where the pelvis is well formed. 
h, where it is deformed. 

c. where the uterus contracts firmly. 

d. where the uterus remains flaccid. 
It may happen, 1. where a. and c. are combined. 

2. where a. and </. are combined, 

3. where b. and c. are combined. 

4. where b. and d, are combined. 

Ihatiecident," (tlie nipturt of iheulerui) " it ii nut always imiicasible to extnwt 
(he oliild by (be usual paieage. Ue La Motle, ami olliera, furiiiih examiilui of 
i^ which I do not ijuote to lerve ai dioiIl-Is. The furmer tuiiicil a chilli, khtcIi- 
i*B for die feet Ihrniigh Die rent hi the ulcrui, ■■ fur ai the miJflle of the \k\\j 
whither thcf had iieBetntmli andolben SMure us they baitbrguglit back achiU 
that waj, which liwl cntirvly cicapeO out of the utei-uii" but aililii immciliatelr 
■drr, "whieb will apptar not vcrj' probable to those alio know how much (hv 
menu conlracufnun Ibe Diomeiit il is em plied, uud hoHmueh the rupture theii 
luwi ufiti extent." Tbongh the uteiui doei, for the moit lurt clow, aa sutnl 
bjr M. B. yet we know fitiiua number of cases wbicli are iipoii recnnl.and from 

■Ion* extend, llie uterus is wont to tetvmw fiacctd, if llie rupture be accompanied 
by ■ considerable diacharge of blood. Besides, the caie 4u<itcd fivm l.a MoUe, 
on which he aecms to phiee reliance, wai an initance in which the child had pass- 
ed entirely into the abilomen. For La JVlotte in hii " ItcAexion" on Ibis cat<-, 
aayi, iliaL ibe boily uai ujicned after death, and that " I'on ne trouva i la marice 
que le leilige de setie oiiierturc, dans laqudle I'on nc put introduire que lo 
bnul du petit iloigt, quoiijue le gorin de I'eiifnDt j cilt paisi> tout eiiticr." I^ 
Motte Obi. cccxvii. See alio DoueIui'i i^mj. No. vii. p. £9, No. viii. p. 31. 
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the mind peculiarly their own; nor should we beabkto 
overcome the ap|)aUing sensations they produce, if we wm' 
not influenced by paramount cons derations. To save lifeil 
a strong motive to the operation; and to be snatched ira^ 
death is a powerful inducement to submit to it. Where tloi 
is the only resource, the case should be fairly and candid^ 
stated, that no after blame mav attach; and in all cases of 
such hazard, responsibility should be divided, by request- 
ing the concurrence of a brother practitioner, where tioK 
too precious would not be lost in this compliance. Ithv 
been called a " horrible expedient" by Dr. Douglass.* Its 
so confessedly; so are liihoicMny and many other openH. 
tions; but this is not to be the ti st. Its utility alone oudl 
to determine whether it should be considered as a reaouRC 
of our art, or be for ever proscrihid. For we are bvM 
means satisfied with Dr. Douglass's reasoning upon thil 
subject. He asks " if a rupture of the uterus is of itself ai 
injury so generally fatal, what is the patient likely to gui 
by combining the dangers of such an accident with those d 
a penetrating wound which will expose the abdominal vis- 
cera?" Dr. D, appears to have forgotten that there was al* 
ready " a penetrating wouncl'" which '■' exposed" the abdo- 
minal viscera; and that an additional one through the tegu- 
ments would scarcely enh mce the risk, since we know that 
wounds of this kind are n(^t necessarilv mortal,:}: 

Besides, what would Dr. D. have us do in those cases 
where tliere is no possible alternative (as VII. a, or in I. 6.) 
but this operation? for it is only in cases similar to these 

* Kssay, p. 51. ] Ih. 

I We find three highly iiUirestiiij; cuses iif ihe evlirp'lion of the ovaria,il 
which there was :i speedy reslor:»li»m Xo heallli, althotijrh the woimtls throiHl 
the teguments of ih;- ahdonien were e\lensive, and its cavity a lonj; time exposed 
to the air. In neiti»er of these cases did any untoward s\ni|iton» arise, thouehu 
the first case tlie tumour was so lar^e as to contain fifteen pounds **of a dirty rio- 
tinous looking substance," and the sack which contained it, after l)einjj extirpat- 
ed, *' weighed seven ])0«inds and one half" In the secoml, notwithstainJinfr even 
tare was taken to prevent it, a quart of blood was spread among the intestinefi 
yet no unpleasant symi)toms are saiti to liave arisen. In the third, a diseased 
ovarium was taken out, whicli weighed six poun.Is, yet the patient recoveretl " il 
two weeks." Dr. M*Do\\cirs eases, Eclectic Uep. vol. vii p. '2-i2, 
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the operation is recommendetl. The woman can but 
arter the operation; and this she certainly will do if it 
had recourse to. And what practitioner would not 
It an alternative that may succeed though hazardous, to 
xbandonment of a patient to the unrestrained conse- 
quences of disease? 

That it has been successfully employed we are not at li- 
berty to doubt; nor is there any testimony that it has been 
'eitherwantonly employed, or that it has added new sufferings 
or new dangers to the already almost certainly fatal dis- 
ease, for which it is proposed as a remedy. We shall add 
the evidence we are in possession of, that it has been suc- 
cessfully performed, and from it allow every one to draw 
hiaown conclusions as to its advantages. As regards our- 
aelves, we have no hesitation in believing th-.it it is exclu- 
Bively indicated in several combinations of ruptured uterus. 
Mons. Thibaut des Bois, a surgeon of Mans, has given an 
account of this operation having been successfully perform- 
eil on a woman several hours after the accident, though too 
late to benefit the child. He adds, " that the woman suffered 
scarcely more than from the consequences of a common la- 
bour.*** M. Laussusf quotes a history of this operation 
having been twice performed with entire success on the same 
woman; and as the case is highly interesting, and the work 
from which it is taken is not much known in this country, 
we have translated it for the satisfaction of our readers. 

" A woman of a strong constitution, of about thirty years 
qS age, and pregnant for the fourth time, was seized with 
strong labour-pains. One pain was so particularly severe 
as to occasion her to faint. Immediately after there was a 
discharge of blood from the vulva; the hand was introdu- 
ced into the uterus, but the child was not found within it. 
The pains ceased, the faintin^s became more frequent, the 
extremities cold, and the pulse agitated. Convinced that the 
uterus was ruptured, and that delivery could not be effected 
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Ts child, >t full term, we must open the abdomeD— but it 
W'deviadon be not so great as to prevent this, wc may at- 
Hapt deHvery by the first mode. 

' Id cues mchasll. where a.aaA,-. are combined, as at 1. 
■jt where the pelvie is well formed, but the uterus contracted, 
^le onljr chance w by gastrotomy, and then cutting throo^ 
■the peritooaal coat of the uterus, so as to free the child from 
It. But where II. and a. and J. are combined, as at 4. V 
where the uterus remains flaccid, we must attempt the Ac- 
Kvery by the first mode. And where II. ^. andt/. are coai- 
bioed, as at 4. or where the pelvis is deformed, we muAt 
''t- proceed ais directed, for I. b. a. d, 

III, 

In cases auch as III. where a. and c. combine, or where 

'die pelvis is well formed, but the uterus, as far as it is cob- 

-cerned, contracts firmly, we should employ the first mod^ 

uqless the rent in the vagina be so large as to permit wld^ 

',*■ out much greater tearing, the child to pass through the pij. 

tiS^, '. vis. In the latter instance, we believe there would be less 

risk in a moderate extension of the vaginal wound, thai) 

from gastrotomy. But where III. a. and d. are combined,! 

i as at 4. or where the pelvis is well formed, but the uieruais 

inert, we can with great expectation of success, attempt de- ' 

livery per vias naturales. 

.' In cases III. where b. and c. are united, as at 3. or wherft 

the pelvis is deformed, and the uterus contracting, it is 

•; scarcely to be expected we can succeed by the first modcT 

; although the pelvis may not be very faulty; we may, how- 

ever, attempt it by very gentle means first, but be sure to 

^ , desist, should a great deal of force be deemed necessary; in 

^,' the latter fiase, we can only expect to relieve by the second 

mode of operating. But where III. and b. and d. are exist- 

^ ' ing together, it is possible to deliver per vias naturales, -* 

the deviation in the pelvis be not great; but should itbe co 
^, ^ eiderable, our pnly chance is by the second mode. 







IV. M 

In cases like IV. where a. and c. are combined, as at I. 1 

»r where the pelvis is well formed, and where the uterus 
contracts, it will immediately occur that the latter cannot, 
either in this case, or where the uterus remains flaccid, op- 
pose any difficulty to delivery according to the first model 
ao that in these two cases, we cannot believe that gasiroto- 
my can be justifiably performed. But were IV. and b. and 
c. or b. and d. are combined, or where the pelvis is faulty, 
and the uterus is either contracted or flaccid, it may be in- 
dispensable, provided, the deviation iij the pelvis be such as 
would prevent a child at full term to pass, unless the child 
be very small.* 

V. 

The management of the cases V. where I. and III. arc 
complicated with a descent of intestine, is precisely the same 
as regards the rupture of the uterus, as directed for these 
cases, together with a strict attention that the protruded or 
strangulated gut may be reduced. This is, perhaps, one of 
the most formidable cases that can present itself to the al- 
ready but too much perplexed practitioner; for he has not 
only to contend with a ruptured uterus, but has a strangu- 
lated intestine to add to its horrors. We are but too well 
aware that the latter alone, if not quickly relieved, is suffi- 
cient to destroy the patient; and the practioner may, after 
flattering himself he has by the delivery of the child and 
placenta, given his patient a chance for life, have the mortifi- 
cation to see her expire from this cause, which he only de- 
tects after her death. Where this complication takes place, 

* Bnuildoeque uji, $ 2178, " the teeljon of (lie coicriii^s of tlic aUIonicn will 
not aiigwHr u iiidiipimBable afur ii rii|iiur<.- oTtlie r»);ina, (i9 ufu-r Ihat of th«ute- 
nu," but willioal tpeti^ing llie euin in wliidi it miglit be necetMn-. Flu apiicari 
U have foi-gotUn what he hw] jiial bcrorc advuncLi], tbat ihe Cxiarcan aeetitni 
(■nil Gonuqaentlj gMtrotaniy, ulicn the uteivn ■■ rni>tureil) ia cxeliiuvely inili- 
eatcd wlierv tbe pdns ii Hbwiliiti;!) (r>o naiTDWi awl (uMa, " k ii much Itai tbu 
fear of a niiitiireoT Ihentenia, which leaili m lo perform it, than tbe impcs- 
tibility of termi nil ting the delivrry in any ollif r waj " li Ihie then not dooidipg 
lliat gaitrotanij ahoiilil be perlbriiioil in caicH of ruiitiirvil vagina, when the pd- 
vi* i) " lUoluleljr too nairow!" Baudelocque, ful. iii. $ 8173, p. i'H. 
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'i... J contracting uteros, whether the pelvis be weO o 

■ lonned, there is no possible chance but in gastrotomy— 

■we wc certain that even this will give a chance of recov 

tot bow shall wc be led to suspect that a portion of tntei 

it included in the contracted wound? Does not this tJifil 

ty suggest the propriety and authorize 

hand' freely and careftilly round the uterus; with a viei 

.discover whether any part of the gut may he found deta 

in the lacerated portion of it ? For, from merely reasoiunj 

' the subject, it would appear very probable that it mig^ 

readily detected, as it would prevent the hand Irom pau) 

uninterruptedly over the surface of the hardeoed wo| 

. But should it be discovered, how b it tu be relieved? ' 

'.. it would be difGcull, we readily admit; but, that it is ' 

' heyond the resources of a well instructed accoucheur^ 

are as ready to believe. An incision cautiously made tu^_ 

10 enlarge the opening, would certainly free the inteat 

' from its confinement; but whether the part, by which if 

held in durance, would always be sufficiently in view tai 

sure a successful operation, may reasonably be doubti 

' though there is a strong probability that this combinati 

would only happen upon either the anti;rior portion of t 

Uterus, or upon lis sides. Now in either of these situation 

f wc should conclude, i priori, that it would be possiUe { 

/ liberate the gut, 

'f-.^.. . If the intestine descend through the opening in the uterL 

it; and the latter remain flaccid, and the pelvis well formed, 

iy may be returned after the delivery of the child. But 
J'.. ■. take place under similarcircumstances with apelvistoos 
to deliver per vias iiatur:ilc3, it may remain down, after 
operation of gastrotomy has been performed for some ti 
without betraying its situation; nor, indeed, until the retun 
ing powers of the uterus should include it within the edge 
of the wound, and thus strangulate it; in this case, the pa 
tient may have had the appearance of doing well, and per 
haps was doing well; and possiblv might have recovered, bu 
ibrthis new accidi'nl,for which no reiiedv could be offered 
as we could not know its existence, nor remedy it if we did. 
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r we presume no one would have the hardihood to open 
: abdomen a second time, upon the bare suspicion that a 
'ang[ulated gut was the cause of the existing untoward 
mptoms. 

Baudelocque* mentions a case that was communicated to 
e Acf'demy of Surgery of Paris by a country surgeon, 
lo declared he had relieved a portion of strangulated gut, 
carrying his hand, armed with a history, into the uterus, 
d enlarging thi: ring formed by the contracted wound, and 
is, three dajs after delivery. There is considerable difE- 
Ity with us, to reconcile this story with the concomitant 
els; for the uterus is ataf-d to have so much contracted 
e dimensions of the wound, us to infringe upon the pro- 
idcd gut. Now if the uterus was so reduced as to stran- 
late a portion of intestine, how was it practicable to carry 
: hand within it, and find sufHcient room there for diis 
iplay of surgical hardihood and adroitness? we confess our- 
Ives at a loss to imagine it. 

VI. 

In cases such as VI. where a. and 1. are combined, or 
icre the head is at the superior struit ()f a well formed 
Ivia, we should not hesitate to turn or deliver by the forceps, 
ovided the attending symptoms would justify the belief 
at the uterus was ruptured, and the os uteri sufficiently 
lated to admit of cither of these operations. We should 
efer the former mode, when the waters h:id been but re- 
ntly drained off, or when the uterus was flaccid, the lat- 
r when the contrary obtained. Where b. and 1. existed, 
where the pelvis was well formed, but where the head 
IS engaged in the superior strait, the forceps are esclusive- 
indicatcd, unless we are sure of the death of the child, 
en the crotchet may be used. And where c. and 3. are 
lited, or where in a well formed pelvis, the head is low, 
th a firmly contracting uterus, the forceps must terminate 
e deliven', if the child be living^tlie crotchet, if dead. 

• Midnifcr]-, to), iii. p. 433. 
Vol. I. R No. 1. 
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If c. and 4. unite, or where the head is low, the uterus inei 
and especially if the child has in great part escaped from i 
the forceps alone must be thought of, unless the child : 
certainly dead; in this case, the crotchet. It anv other pi 
than the head present, the case must be treated as if tb 
particular case required immediate manual assistance; i 
instance, should the breech present and not rapidly advaao 
we should bring down the feet and deliver, the same if tl 
knees; and should the feet, or but one present, we shoul 
deliver as quickly as would be judicious under any otb 
circumstauce where it was proper for art to inierfcre. Who 
VI. and either a, b, or f. are united with 2. 3. or 4. d 
same rules w ill apply as whc-n this accident happened! 
a well formed pelvis. If any other part besides the hei 
present in a pelvis but moderately defective, we must cok 
duct the labour with strict regard to the woman's safet}'an 
the child's welfare; il it Ik- dead, we may expedite the d( 
livery withoui regard to the child. 

VII. 

In cav^es like VII. where lu is combined with either b, i 
'.'. or where the pi his is much deiornied, so as to pre clue 
die possibility of a child ai full term to pass alive; an 
whether the uterus l)e coniri'.tted or iiaccid, there is butoz 
alternative either tor mother ur child, and that is the Caesi 
re. in section. We are aware that the crotchet may be n 
commended in tliese cases, but w ith w liat prospect of sui 
cess? none ccriainly to the child, for that must necessaril 
fall a victim; and what is the chance for the mother? Vi 
believe none whatever — fur the force that would be requ 
site to open the head, and the extreme dilfivultv to extrai 
it, if that could be acconipHshed, w ould exhaust the womai 
and she would most probably expire before the delivci 
were effecied. 

With respect to the mode of performing these operation) 
we have nothing either new or material to offer; we mus 
therefore, refer to Baudelocque and othv^rs for the details o 
this subject. As regards the after treatment, it must be cot 



beted aa if wc were treating for pcritoiucalinSitraioatJO!', i 
r >ta vario s siates and i:oiidittous of the systcin, »it<< chel 

ptlirloti of a wuimil in the extern;)] (cgumcnu: 

High the mcclium of this wound, in many cases, <re cx-| 
I ihc extruv%s»ce(t blood. Sec. to isvue, wc shoiiU 
B that it should not be closed too souu or i 



rr, VII. Casts itluttrttiing the Use of the Tourniquet in Pal^.t 

■ By B. Cai.iiovix, nnr. at the Physicians to tlic Pcansj>lv) 
I Hue(iital. 

I HC rxKtoration of the power of' ihc muscles (lebilhnled'fl 
f long coniinued ioaciivitv'i t'> Hn important indication io 
e tKatmeiilof p;tlay. The :ipplication of tht^ tourniquet, to I 
; cxtrcmitica, to effect this end, is the subject of thiaj 
minunic4tion. 

VA patiefU was admitted into the Pennsylvania Hospital 1 

nth A paralysis of the extensor muscles of (he leg. He h4id I 

•t far four hours in a sitting posture with one extremity J 

tsed over the other, and awoke with the usuiil symp-l 

s produced by pressure upon the sciutie nerve; the liinbl 

> partially itiBe&sible and incapable ofmotioD and ofaup-l 

briing the weight of the body on attempting to stand. Af- i 

r two hours, these symptoms disappeared from the thigh J 

Kd leg, the extensor muscles of thr foot, however, continued 1 

alytic; in walking the foot was held at right angles to the I 

;, ippviiring as a dead weight appended to the extremity, [ 

1 communicating a halting character to the motions of I 

t whole tide. 

■ The power of motion in the cxtemors of the foot was ] 
■mplctcly lost; the skin anteriorly for two inches round ] 

' le joint was ins nsible t the prick of n pin or to ] 
c b>' the finger; the sensatioa of heat reoiaintd pcr- 

iThe part diseased wa» evidently t}ic fibular nerve, for ilie 1 
pcnsor digiiorum lo^gus.thc extensor pollici<, the ti'iinlis I 
II, and the skii ^"'. ■"■•-i.' "" (he ankle, oo which this J 




nerve » dutributcd, were the paralytic pun. 
ctal situation ot this nerve and its 
confirmed this opinion. 

Tliftt the cause of the disease was preaaurc is 
probable by analog}' in other cases. Sudden prcfisurc 
the nerves in ihcuimpit has producid pabv in luxalii 
the humenis downwards, »nd paralysis of the csd 
inn»clc8 hati bcL-o caused by tlie tiio tight application of fi 

tgcB and splints in the treatment of fractures of thfc! 
arm. 

The conjecture that the quantity of blood in the pa 
tic parts was deficient, induced the application of tiuii 
niquci, as an increase of circulaiion had been obattvi 
foIli>'« its removal. 

The pressure was made for half an hour, 
pulsation of the artery upon the top of the foot, and 
r times a day. The perspiration of the foot itu 
during its application, and a glow was felt upon its 
The sensibility gradually returned to the sltin over 
kk, the post'er of raotioa succeeded, and in about tea 
the patient was perfectly well. 

Another c.ise of the same kind has since occurrtAi^ 
four days after the application of the tourniquet thi 
began to abate: the patient, however, was discharged f^ 
the hospital before the cure was completed. 

Pressure upon the limb acts by suspending its functS 
for a short time, and thus rendering it more sensible to-: 
operation of the blood, and the influence of the brain. "I 
t ol pressure upon the limb generally, as also upoa I 
nerves, tlie arteries, and the veins separately, will oow 
considered, to analyse more completely the mode of opei 
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gradually became extinct, at the end of twenty minutes, 
the experiment terminated. The temperature of the 
tunding air was eighty degrees. 

another experiment upon the arm, the poivcr of motion 
ceased, loss of sensibility succeeded, and the temperature 
of the hand fell from ninety-seven to ninety degrees in 
fourteen minutes. These experiments were repealed with 

:'Bnme results; and show that diminution of sensation, of 
motion, and of temperature, are the result of pressure upon 
the whole limb. 

On removing the tourniquet, increased sensibility was 
minced by a pricking sensation, similar to tliac ^vhich suc- 
Mids the removal of pressure from the sciatic nerve, a sense 
Vf fullness, a sudden glow, and, in most cases, a speedy 

•toratioii of the power of motion. 

The loss of sensation, of the power of motion, and of 
temperature will now be referred more exactly to their 
causes, by examining successively the effect of obstruct- 
ing the functions of the nerves, the arteries, and the veins. 

First.— The nerves. In the right limb of an animal, every 
nerve was divided, but the blood-vessels were left entire. 
After three minutes no motion could be excited in the 
limb,* proving clearly that the nerves, independently of the 
blood-vessels, furnished the powers of sensation and of mo- 
tion. 

The observations of Earle show that the nerves are inti- 
mately connected with the production of animal temperature, 
for in palsied parts, where the functions of the nerves were 
injured, but the circulation continued free, the heat of the 
limb varied with that of surrounding bodies. The limb also 
had not the power of resisting heat or cold, as in perfect 
health. 

The effect too of stopping the circulation in aneurisms of 
the lower extremity, as it is often not attended with a di- 
minution of temperature, confirms the opinion that the 
nerves are much concerned in the production of the heat 
of the human body. 

■ Sec New Engind Jmrul, Tri. ir. p, 28B. 
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:ond. — The bluod- vessels. The effect of ihv supi 

the circubtiun in ihi ai-terics is to dimioUh, but 

.irely to extinguish the scitsibility and the poMcr ol' 

The circulation was destroyed by tying up the tliu^i 
ry, and dividing the blood-vessels wtuch supply 
part of the limb; the nerves were left cniin: thv iii 
tjnued to move for one hour, whenever it w» 
though no blood was carried to it.* 
" The nerves then have a great sb^re in the A 
''the limb. Sensation) motion, and lempcrJture vtr^. in 4^ 
'degree the result of their power; the effect of th« 
: is therefore referred chiefly to these organs; for the 
tion of the arteries diminishes but does not silsj 
- powers of motion and sensation. 

' An experiment upon the obstruction of the circul 

the veins was made by Kaaw Boerhaave. He tied ||B 

vena cava, and produced loss of motion in the postcrlg 

. ttemities.j 

All the powers of the limb then are reduced by 
Increased excitability to the impression of the blood, 
the influence of the brain and nerves is the conseq 
appears from the increased sensation and tem 
when the pressure is removed; thus, by the frequent w 
tition of the operation, the palsy is cured. 
■ The application of the tourniquet in this manner i^ 
indicated by the following fact, which shows the coane] 
of the presence of blood with a state of complete heatl 
those muscles which are perfectly under the influei^ 
the will. -^ 

In animals, as the dog and cat, which are not accusttd 
to much exercise, from their habits of domestication 
muscles which are not frequenUy exerted become wh 
whilst those which are much and constantly used in thee 
nary movements of the animal, are of a red colour, a 
which shows the connexion of the blood with the pej 

* See Sew finglund Jmimal, to). W. p. 2SS. Alio UalL Oper. Uinor. 
■ mr le Moaiemeat dd Sang. S7 is 58. Eipt. 

t Sm RtdietsDd'B Phjiiolagf, p. Sia Ftul. Ed. U08. 
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■ bf the muscles. In curing d'laeasea it is of importance 
; all the circumstuncea of health to the morbid 
t of course, as redness of the muscles attends the con- 
jerfect exrrcise of their functions, it is worthy 
; and as ihi: increased fiow of blood into the 
J* after rtmoving the tourniquet will probably produce 
I incnased colour, it bt-comes an imporiunt considera- 
Din fulfilling the indications of ci 
As thv application of the tourniquet requires considera- 
ble accuracy, the effect of the cnmpresaion of the artery is 
' frequently incomplete from the inattentioq of the patient. 
The- pressure ia made upon the limb generally; the nerves, 
of course, are afftcted, and a partial loss of sensation is the 
consequence; the artery is lift open; the veins are more or 
leas compressed, and thus the whole limb is distended with 
blood; the circulation is increased in parts where it before 
had been languid, eslabliahcd where it had not before ex- 
isted, and the effect of the remedy is gained even under a. 
disadvantageous application. 

Pressure by the tourniquet has been applied to the limbs 
of three patients afficttd with general palsy with good ef- 
fect. In one instance the disease succeeded rheumatism, and 
was produced by exposure to rain. In another it was the 
effect of intemperance, in the third the cause was unknown. 
The remedy, however, appears to be peculiarly applica- 
ble to local palsy. The ordinary internal remedies are ob- 
jectionable, because they debilitate the organs of digestion, 
and endanger the habits of the patient. 



Art. VIIL A Sijipular case of Tama, or Tape-ff'ortn, commu- 
nicated by Charles Caluwell, M. U. Professor of the insti- 
tutes uf Medicine, &c. in tlie University of Transylvaoia. 

AlR. J. P., forinerly a respectable merchant of New Or> 
leans, now of Louisville, in the state of Kentucky, had been 
subject to tienia for three or four years. The affection hav- 
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ing been troubli-somi', obslinntt, and debilitatiag, 
al physicians had bi;tn cansuUcd, and a cure attempted U 
the use uf ull Uil- cubiomary remedies. But though mi 
rclii-f had Ijecn olitainid, nothing had proved sufficicDt 
eradicate- coiiipli^uly tlifuir iKiin, i_;mae. Spirits of turpi 
tine, ruiit nf irnn, .md v.ii-i'jiis pre p iriitmns ol mercurvt ^ 
been txliiliiiLd in succession, witli biu httle effect. Ani 
tide which had proved somewliiu mure operative and III 
tarv, was tin filings, administt red in Urge doses, and 
cd by an active saline purgative. 

By steady perseverance in these means, thirty feet of 
wortn had been disch3Tt>ed in the space of about threeya 
The longest fragment evacuated at one time, measured Ui 
feet. The expulsion of this, succeeded the copious cmflklf 
mcnt of tin fihngs. 

At length, in the month of January of the present yoq 
the follo» ing prescription, derived most probably £rai 
Darwin's Zoonomia, was given by a physician, who, if 
had noi iicquireJ celebrity for his skill, had at least 
noted loi the intrepidity of his practice. 

li Hvdrarcvri, 1 z ■■ r * i 

s4mi, j"" D "■>• f- AraJgama. 

This metaliic pListe was directed to be divided into twen- 
ty-four doses, each, of course, weighing an ounce; and the 
doses SKiillyived at regular intervals of one hour, in the 
leng(h of his intervals only, did the prescribing physician 
deviate, in his practice, from that of i)-. Darwin, who or- 
ders the article to be taken ever\' Uvc, tionrs. The process 
was to be terminated by a salim. pergative. 

Although the i-emedy pivscribed, appeared somewhat for- 
midable, yet Rlr. P. being ;i man of firmiies' , and having 
sustained from his complaint great inconvenience, and no 
sm.dl degree of distrers, determined to puisue the course 
directed. Accordingly, having procured (rum Dr. Wi^^'ni * 
of Louisville, the requisite amount of amalgam, prepijred 
for the occasion, pnd divided into omice dr:ses, he com- 

■ Dr. Wilson was not the prcBcribini; plijaitiaci. 
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xd the process, and faiiht'uUy persevered in it, until he 
nWallowcd fiftecD ounces, in the same number of hours. 

Experiencing, by this time, a disagreeable scnaation of 

Bght in his bowels, he resolved to proceed, for the pre- 

sent, no further. Un the lollowing day he toolc the saline i 

i'urgiiiivc prescribed, which, operaiinj actively, expelled « | 

i")rn"n of the worm, measuring forty feet. 

Along with this portion, confined chiefly within the folds, ' 
was discharged a small quantity of the amalgam. Several 
minute parceh of it were afterwards evacuated, but the 
iiinin bulk remained in the bowels. This Mr. P. repeatedly , 
'.i.itcd to his physician, confidently assuring hini that he felt 
distinctly tlie metal in his intestines. 

Incredulous of the fact, and perhaps considering his pa- 
iKTit hypochondriacal, the physician declined an examina- > 
'ion, and ceased, at lengil), to regard the case as an object < 
uf attention. 

Shortly afterwards Mr. P. was called by business to New 
Orleans, the state of his health being in no degree meliorat- 
ed. In (he course of his voynge he had the rnortilicaljonto 
fuid, that (he whole of the taenia was not yet eipelled. 

On his return to Louisville, determined to lim!>h the es- 
pcrimeni he had begun, he swallowed four doses more of 
the amalgam, which added to what he had antecedently la- I 
ken, amounted to twenty ounces. From this second effort, 
iiQ salutary eflPeci resulted. Saline purgatives were again te- 
'nrted to without any further discharges of the worm. 

Of the whole metallic mass swuUowed, Mr. P. does not \ 
believe iliat he has evacuated more than two ounces; consc- 
tjucnUy the remaining eighteen iire still in his bowels. 

Such, subauntiulh , are the details of the case, i 
catcd (o mehy Dr. Wilson, aa well as by the gentleman who 
ii the subject of disease. 

Ol the truth of that part of the narrative, which alone sp- 
pcarsexiraordinary.ihere is ample testimony. The meullui ' 
mani, ot a roundish fi^nrc, and in an impacted and (irmly 
coniT.icied and resiaimg condition, n plainly and distinctly I 

ETCf^titile to the touch, lu size is about that of a ^'lund j 
iVoL. I. S No. 1. 
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butlet; and its weight, for it can be rasiljr made 
on the fin^t^ra, denotes at kast an equal amouat of 
perhaps a little more. 

This sulisiance is firmly fixed in the intestl] 
one spot; but the intestine itself is perfectly movi 
Hence the ball may be made to dtscrihe around the 
of the abdomen, n kind of circle, of which the umbi 
constitutes nearly the center. In every part of this c 
ball is perceptible. When, by leaning forward, the 
pl.ices his trunk in a horizontal position, it falls near i 
umbilicus, and throws its entire weight on the hand 
applied beneath it. It can also, when thus situated, be 
ly graspSd between the fingers and the thumb. 

On the general heaUh of Mr. P. this large exi 
body, though it has lain nearlv eight months !□ his 
tines, has produced as yet no obviously deleterious 
His appetite and digestion are as g';od as they have bi 
many years, and his alvine evacuations are regular and 
tural; once or twice, of late, he has had slight sensations 
colic, but thinks them referable to irregularities in diet. 

It must no: be inferred, however, from this part of 
statement, that the ball is productive of no inconvenienceH 
The reverse is true in an eminent degree. On horsebacfc, 
our patient cannot travel without real suffering; nor is the 
motion of a carriMge much less troublesome to him: evdl 
walking hasiily down stairs, stepping incautiously over a 
gutter, or any other jolting movtment proves painful. Ol 
a late occasion, the irritation of the ball during a short jour- 
ney on horseb:ick, produced priapism. 

Out of the preceding narrative arise, very naturally, sew- 
ral questions. 

1. In what part of the intestinal canal is the amalgam 
lodged? 

2. By what kind of mechanism is it retained in its posi- 
tion? 

3. What are likely to be its (ffrcts on the system!' 

4. What mode of treatment is best calculated to affori 
relief? ^ 
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5. Docs there exisi on record, or ia tradition, any aimt- 
IIbt case, to serve as a pit- cedent, or to saoction by authori- 
ty? 

The two first questions being nearly allied, may be con- 
■idcred in conjunction; and it will be readily perceived 
Aat the answer to both must be, In a great measure, con- 
jectural. 

Without needlessly wasting the reader's time by a detail- 
ed exposition of the grounds of my opinion, I shall, on this 
^ topic, briefly obaerve, lh:it it appears to me most probable, 
, that the metallic ball is lodged in one of the ctlls of the as- 
cending portion of the colon; where it is n tained partly by- 
contraction, and in purl, perhaps, by ihi' lurm;iiian ol a new 
' membrane, closing the mouth of the cell, and converting it 
into a cyst. 

The production of new membranes and entire sacs, un- 
der such circumstances, is a fact will known lo physiolo- 
gists, and must be referred to the agency of the physical 
power, which watches perpetually over the wants of the sys- 
tem, and labours to supply them. Thus, a leaden bullet, 
as well as fragments of other metals, lodged in the fle ', 
become encysted; new sockets are formed for the heads of 
dislocated bones; joints destroyed are often regenerated when 
□ecessary, and in some instances, those already existing, but 
which have been rendered useless or inconvenient by acci- 
dent, have been stiffened by anchyloses. , 

In reply to the third question, it may be observed, that 
much will depend on the patient himself. The effects of the 
accident will, most likely, become serious or otherwise, 
according to the prudence and regularity of his general re- 
gimen and course of life. By a life of perfect moderation 
and care, he may escape disease to a very advanced period, 
and finally drop into the grave through the outlet of old 
age. But, from an opposite course, diseas<r and suffering 
and prehnature death, would seem inevitably to await him. 

The most important topic, the m-:an8 of iclief, is next to 
be considered. 

Under this head much mi^ht be said bu. very little, I 
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flpprehead, can be done< Evcd strong efforts woUWMl 
be imprudent. 

By none of the customary modes of evacuating i 
nentary canals can the extraneous substance be < 
The experiment, repeait;dlj' and vigorously made, 
ways failed; &or does aoy sound principle of practice y 
its renewal. 

The only expedient left untried, is the use of the '3\ 
But this, although spoken of by many, and by t 
mtnded, will scarcely be resorted to under existdog ( 
stances. The operation being not only painful btit 1 
ous, could be jusii&ed by imperative necessity alone. :<."i 
Were tte sulTcringB of the patient intolerable, or 1 "" ' 
placed in immediate jeopardy, by the presence of tbeaf 
gam, at every hazard it ought to be removed. But 1 
neither of these exigencies exists, to open the abdomen « 
be inconsiderate and rash. 

Let the patient pursue steadily a well directed c 
life^his food simple and easy of digestion— his drink • 
and bland — his mind tranquil — his spirits cheerful-^his f 
ercisc moderate— his clothing suited to the temperature ( 
the weather— his bowels tree, and his repose regular an41 
sufficient for tiie purposes of refreshment and renovation^ I 
and he may pass his days in health and comfort and rationid I 
enjoyment. He may be exempt not only from suffering, bu| ■[ 
from all well grounded apprehensions of it; a condition of J 
existence, under which man should be resigned, conteni 
and grateful. 

In relation to the fifth and last topic of enquiry, I i 
only remark that, as far as my information in the historvfj 
medicine extends, and my memory at present serves a 
the foregoing case is without precedent, and, therefore, wit^t-l 
out the sanction of authority, either as to its probable isi 
or the mode of treating it. 

In the intestines of many domestic animals, sorne wiU 1 
animals, and even of man himself, large masses of foreign 3 
substances have been repeatedly found. Cases are recoil 
ded where, under a long and superabundant use of magoe- 
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-111 or line, Uionc articles have cnncrt^tcd into tolitl balls. 
Instructed the intestinal canal, and ultimately produced 
i.-aih. 

In these instnnces, however, the masses of matter hvet 
i.cumulalvd gradually, giving time to the surrounding 
urts to accommodate their condition and susceptibilities to I 
I cir increase. But I doubt if medical records, traditional 
': imttcn, furnish a single case where sixteen ounces of 
'^u-tallic matter were swallowed in a few hours, and rctaJn- 
'J in the intestines wttliout proving fatal. 

Should this paper have any eifect in enforcing theobserv- 
.itcc of great caution in the employment of new and powcr- 
ul remedies, the writer will find no cause to r*grt( tlie 
JUBc he has spent in composing it. 



\iiT- IX. ^ Case of Lumbar Abscess attended uiitA JirtiJUial 
[11 ifttM in the Qroin. By W. K. Hdmher, M, U., Demonstrator 
j^^^tf Anatomy in tlie University of FennByWania. 



HE aclcDOwledged importance of pathological anatomy, 1 
HI exhibiting the alterations of structure produced by dis- 

id in indicating proper modes of treatment, leads me 1 
lo hope, that the ensuing communication may not be wholly 1 
Lirntceptuble to the medical public. The path, however, has I 
!>i:c'o so often explored, and there la such an accumulation 1 
f histories and observations handed to us by the labours of I 
ictus, Morgagni, Prost, Portal, Baillic, &c., together ] 
the valuable, iliough less systematic writings of many I 
icrs, that our eagerness for the perusal of recent cases u ] 
■r>' much diminished, and indeed Ibe recorder of ihcm, 
rlinugh impressed with a sense of their utility, is often in- 
Juccd to suppress their publication, from a persuasion that ' 
u not of novelty is moat commonly attended witli a Want of I 
iiiicresi. Kevcrthelcsa, as a true miser is insatiable of rich- f 
?s, so one who b actuated by that degree of professional 1 
necessary to the improvement and extension of tlte 1 
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, will receive with attcrntion every aew < 
tion of facts, will consider every addition to the c 
enhancing the intrinsic value of the stock, and as 
multiplying references for his own giiiditnce. 

I have heard it said by a distinguished surgeon, 
operation for the extraction of the cataract, which is J 
rally supposed to be invariably unilorin in its prt 
and different stages, is incessantly modified by little c 
stances of which books can take no notice, or else give ■ 
a very inadequate idea, though they are of such in 
that an inattention to them, or a want of ingenuity i 
operator to follow their indications, will produce most ■ 
tifying embarrassments, and not unfrcquently total Mf 
I'he same observation is applicable to almost cvciy | 
individual case of disease; and hence the more yrc I 
acquainted with varieties, the greater certainty we I 
attain, as well in the upplicaiion of remedies as in tile J 
tection of such cases as are past the powers of the art. 

The case which I am about to n-Uue, though comni 
enout^h in its kind, still hud a modification which distnb 
guishi d it from others, and which may, with some pro 
prieiy, be selected for its peculiarities. 

On the I5th of August last I was requested by Dr. Gcb* 
hard to examine a p.iticnt of his who had died in CallowhiK 
near Garden-street, in consequence of psoas abscess. Th( 
account of the case afforded me was as follows: 

James Culberton, a carter, aged twenty-four years, of a 
very strong and athletic constitution, in consequence of 
some injury or strain received in the prosecution of his bu- 
siness in August 1814, felt a severe pain arise in the lum- 
bar and iliac regions, which was followed with fever and die 
common s-. mpioms of inflammation. 

Bl. cding, purging, and other means usually resorted W 
on such occasions were adopted, without any other eifett 
than that of alleviating in some measure the intensity of the 
aitacl;. From the inadequacy of the remedies to produce 
disiussion, suppuration took place, the matter forming pass- 
ed out under Poupart's ligament, and produced a prominent 
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Rod fluctuating tumour, a little below it. This tumour was 
Opened with a lancet, and a considerable quantity of pus 
discharged. With little subsequent attention the wound got 
Well, and the energies of the patient's constitution seemed to 
have restored him in a short time to his ordinary state of 
health. In the middle of the next winter, from being exposed 
to a snow storm, he caught coldj — the place in the groin 
which had been occupied by the tumour and in the vicinity 
of the incision became heated, painful, red, and tumefied; 
^-suppuration followed, and a spontaneous opening was 
made, through which the pus, mixed with feculent matter, 
was discharged. Doubt might have been entertained at this 
time in regard to the real nature of the feculent discharge: 
but the patient having eaten some rice shortly before, it so 
happened that a few grains of it passed undigested through 
the opening. This accident demonstrated that a connexion 
existed between the intestinal canal and the orifice in the 
tfiigh. A number of perplexing considerations grew out of 
this circumstance, 1st, it was thought that a femoral hernia, 
lying under the tumour, might have been wounded by the 
plunge of the lancet; but upon a rigid scrutiny into the 
case, it appeared, that the patient had never in his life been 
aiFccted with any of its symptoms, and a local examina- 
tion of the part itself at the time, indicated nothing of the 
kind. It, however, was considered possible for it to have 
had a temporary existence, and to have been afterwards re- 
turned by the voluntary action of the bowels, assisted by 
the position of the patient. 2d. If the primitive inflamma- 
tion in the lumbar and right iliac regions had invaded the 
Intestinal canal, and by the process of adhesion to it and 
of ulceration into its cavity, established a communication, it 
was still a desideratum to ascertain what portion of the 
bowels was thus affected. In ten days this orifice healed, 
and continued so till April 1815, a period of three months. 
At the expiration of this time another inflammation about 
the orifice took place, followed by suppuration and ulcera- 
tion; fxces were again discharged for ten days along with 
the pus; the parts then healed and continued so till Fcbni- 
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ary 1817- During; this interval the health became suffideot-s 
1y good to induce him to consider himself exempt from dw;j 
chance of similar attacks; but these hopes were destro^C^ 
about the middle of February, by a recurrence of the in- 1 
flammation in the thigh, with discharge of f»ces. 

Between this date and the following August four fresh | 
attacks supervened; after that he suffered from thei 
three or four weeks till December, It is now necessary to I 
observe, that in the recent recuTences of the disease, the old ^ 
orifice, which had been situated not far from the anterior si 
perior spinous process of the ilium, remained cicatrized, and .- 
a new one formed nearer the pubis. Also that the ii 
tion which had been the precursor in every instance of the 
discharge of faeces, was not attended latterly with suppura- 
tion, but that the integuments affected by it, being protruded 
by the accumulation of faces, burst and gave vent to them. 
The inflammation then subsided and the part healed. It ~ 
was therefore apparent that the fseces occasioned the inflam- 
mation in the groin. The inflammation had, during this 
time, extended itself into the contiguous parts, and amongst 
others, affected the inner side of the thigh, two thirds of the 
way down to the knee, 

The sequel of the case, as communicated to me by Dr. 
Gebhard. is as follows: In December, 1817, he first saw it. 
The patient was then bboiirlng under a violent symptoma- 
tic fever; the most rigid antiphlogistic plan was pursued, 
such as bleeding, low diet, refrigerants, &c. By these means 
he was relieved from the constitutional affection. The sub- 
sequent exhibition of bark seemed to strengthen him, and 
to diminish the intensity of succeeding paroxysms, which 
look place in connexion with the bursting of faces through 
his thigh every two or three weeks till his death. 

In February 1820, he became anasarcous and continued so 
until the middle of Jiilv; he was then seized with a sore 
throat, which in its sensations of pain was extended along 
the asophiig'.is into the stomach. The sensibility of those 
parts hecam.- s-i higi'Iv txtittd, that the swallowing of such 
bland fluids as flaxseed tea, milk and water, &c. was excru- 
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.iuatiDg. Examination showed thf pharyox and palate inflam- 
ed, but no awellingof the tonsils; giirgks being ineffectually 
«xhibit.d, the application of ^ blister on the throat relieved 
him. The dropsical affection began to disappear simultane- 
oualy with the commencement of the sore throat; and by 
the time the latter was cured, the former had subsided en- ' 
tirciy. A diarrhcea had attended the '.Iropsic 1 affe tioa 
from its beginning — his health sunk apace under its influ- 
ence, notwithstanding the continuance of a good appetite* 
The exhibition of medicines suppressed the discharge per 
■num, but produced no effect on that through the artiflcial 
opening. Wasted by this continual drain from the alimen- 
tary canal, he at length died on August 15th, 1820. 

Examination post mortem. The appearance of the abdo- 
minal viscera, generally healthy. The psoas magnua and 
iliacus internus muscle, which were considered to be the 
nat of the primary aff'c^ction, had lost entirely their muscu- 
lar flbrea, were diminished in size, somewhat indurated and 
converted into a ligamcntous-like mass. The head of the 
colon besides, being bound down to the right iliac region by 
the usual refl.'ction of periconxnm, had contracted an ex- 
tensive adhesion to the contiguous muscles. The perito- 
Dxum at the part alluded to, seemed unaffected by disease. 
It is known, that the colon at its head, is covered only ia 
two thirds of its circumference, and that anteriorly, by the 
peritoneum; the rest of this portion of the gut being in 
contact with the iliacus internus muscle, and connected to it 
in health by loose cellular substance; it is the latter part 
that 1 allude to, as having united itself to the iliacus mos- 
de^ by a preternatural adhesion, which was strong and so 
compact as to produce a continuity of substance with the 
muscle itself. At this place, about an inch and a half above 
the valve of the colon, two orifices existed through the pari- 
etes of the gut, each large enough to admit a fing<-r; these 
orifices communicated with one fistula of the same size, in 
the centre of the iliacus internus. The fistula passed out of 
the abdomen, continuing in ibc centre of the muscle, till it 
had got beyond Poupari's ligament; it then became superli- 
VoL. I. T No. 1. 
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cialf and terminated in the orifice of the groin, 
luded to. A prosecution of the dissection 
ther fistula arising from the lower termination of 
and extending downwards six inches, parallel, or 
with the fi:moral vessels. It was not knowo whether 
tula had arisen at the commencettient of the disease,' 
the aggravation of the local inflammatiou which took 
about August 1817; its connexion with the other vras 
quently demonstrated by the ability of the patient, to disc) 
fseces from the external orifice, by pressing along the 
of the adductor muscles from btlow, upward. The 
ral artery and vein were imbedded as far as the place wl 
they perforate the tendon of the triceps adducli 
nicDtouB sheath, which, I presume, hail been fabricai 
order to protect them from the extension of the diai 
in their vicinity. The parietes of each fistula were so 
and perfect, that they might have been with ordinary 
ty dissected from the contiguousparts, and preserved iotlu^ 
membranous form. The vertebrs or the loins were iii^ 
healthy condition. ^ 

This case I believe to have been unusual, in regartl 
the communication established between the abscess, situate 
in the iliacus internus and psoas magnus muscle, and the cav 
ty of the colon, and it may, perhaps, prove serviceable, b 
calling in similar cases the attention of the practitioner 
the cause of a series of symptoms, which embarrassed i 
ceedingly all the medical gendemen who were consult 
about it. It is also a good example of the species of Im 
bar abscess, which, in the language of Mr. Abernethy, pi 
ceeds from phlegmonoid Infiammation in the part. T 
circumstance is familiar to most surgeons, that there 
two species of lumbar absccBs; the one preceded by pai: 
tumefaction, increased heat, throbbing and a hurried circul| 
tton of blood through the loins, and a secretion of coagulf 
ting lymph, by which the parts are united to each other, ar.i 
the boundaries of the abscess circumscribed, constituting t-j 
all these symptoms common inflammation; the other spuci^ 
belongs to chronic abscesses, in which collections of matti 
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E place ttithont aay evi<)L-nt nci of inBaniTnMion. In these 
|cf, the surrounding pans remain in a gri-at degree oiiaf- 
d by the diwaned action; ihc puruleni discharge com- 
I from vtT>' small beginnings, increaaca s:rudually,ac- 
iDulaie» iadcfiniicl}<, its boundaries are soft and unattond- 
wiU) ttiicktiuing, affording but lilUc impediment to it> I 
■lion, and the maUer, therefore, passes from one part J 
moihcr, appearing tomctimrain the groin, sometimes jusc I 
ivc the knee, aod occasionally in the perineum, giving' I 
uion by this change of place, to tlie distinction whicH [ 
|r. Hunter has made between abscess in a pari, and I 
fa part. This last form of the disease, supposed to de- [ 

J on 1 scrophuIouH habit, has its peculiar mode of trca^ 
etit, which is vrry saiisf^ciorily illu»tnited in Mr. Aberoe- | 
)g\ Surgical Observations; but the former, difTuricigr^ssenti- 
l' from it, and partaking largely of [he attributes of commoa 
Bammaiion, liasi its remedial indications accordingly* The 
e just recounted, seems to tnc from the primary si-mp- 
, and from the alteration of structure in the parts aff>-ct- 
, to have been one of phlcgmunoid mSammation, and I 
JSuIfI have been cured by the iTcatment, had not the dis- 
kd action extended itself through the parictea of the ' 
kio, and by that means, produced a constant evacuation of I 
utn into the cavity of the abacess, which eventuated in 
blc fistula and artificial anus. 



'. % Got of fh/xaria. By the late Eowaxd D- SMmi, 
~. Professar of ChemiBtry, 8cc. in the South Caretlu 
k.'«llege. 

f the year laOB, when residing in the district of Pcndle- 

in. South C;irotina, t was called to visit » woman ibout 

frcnty mdes from my house. On inquiry-, it appeared thai for 

>ut two yean preceding, she had expc ritnced considcrabte 

fficulty in pa&hing her urine, which commotdy came away by 

1, occationing tcverc local puinaml general ilntf-<- Sli" 
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dnscugbt for medical assistance several times, but had de- 
,....^vcd littlir ornobcncfti from it, and from constant suffcriag 
^:.'^liad been ri^duc<td frutn a siout and healthy appear:iDCt: to a 
feebleand declining state: ->he had borne several children, but 
none since the commencement of her prest-nt complaint, nor 
I : could abe assign anj' particular circumst^mce as giiing ori- 
> Spa to her malady. At Arst I directed some cathartic me- 
dicitK'>,t> be succeeded b}' the common diuretics; but 
finding from information a few weeks after, that no pcrmv 
' nent benefit was derived, 1 paid her a second visit. At ihit 
time I prevailed with her .to permit me to attempt the in* 
troduction of a c.theter, in which I could not succeed, nor 
was I more fortunate with a small bougie. It is observed 
"j^ that on this occasion, the woman laid on her side upon a 
bed, and that I was not allowed to make an ocuhir cxainiaa- 
,r tiOD of the difficulties. Being thus foiled, 1 directed, as a 
paDiative, the exhibition of large doses of laudanum, and 
Spirits of nitri dulcis, which gave some relief for several' 
weeks. . The complaint, however, became so distressing 
finally, that I was again sent for, and informed that I might 
, act in any way that I pleas, d. Apprehending that there, 
might be some mechanical obstruction, such as a small cal- 
culus in the urethra, which might require removal, I di- 
rected the patient to be laid upon a table as in the operation 
for the stone, and passing the fore finger of the left hand up^ 
the vagina, I introduced at the same time the end of a smalt', 
probe into the orifice of the urethra. The probe stopped 
abotlt midway of the canal, but ihe resistance to its passage 
did not indicate the obstruction to be caused by a solid 
body. No moderate force, however, could advance the* 
probe, until, with the finger in the vagina, I raised up the 
end of it, and then it immediately passed into the bladder. 
The woman declared that she felt more free from pain, than 
for many months previous; and the urine began to trickle 
along the sides of the mstrument. I then withdrew thfr, 
probe, and introduced a short piece of a thick bougie whicl 
was suffered to remain for about five minutes, and after 
was withdrawn, thi urine flowed in a tolerable stream. Q 
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dilating the urethra, as much as could be conveniendy done, 
there appeared to be fl.-shy cxcrcsc.nc^s in it, to which I 
supposed the dysury to be owing, and for which I believed 
mechanical compression for a short time would be an effec- 
tual remedy. As it would be inconvenient Co wear a catheter, 
and as I could not procure a shorter silver tube in that 
country, I directed a piece of. a very small and smooth cane 
or reed to be used for that purpose, securing ii from slip- 
ping into the bladder by proper ligatures at the external ex- 
tremity. The event answered my expectations; without the 
use of any other means, the complaint was entirely removed 
in a fortnight, the patient recovered her spirits and health, 
and in the course of a year another child was added to the 
family. 

Thinking that there is something unusual in this case, and 
that it might, on some occasion, furnish a useful hint to 
other practitioners, I transmit it for publication. 



Art. XI. Case of Calculus in the Urethra of a Child jive years 
old. By the late Kdward Dahrkll Wmith, M. D. Professor 
of Chemistry, &c. in the South Carolina College. 

In ihc month of November, 1811, when I was resident 
in the district of Pendleton, South Carolina, a man from 
Franklin county in Georgia, came to me for advice respect- 
ing his son. He stated th;it the child was about five years 
old, that soon after his birth he was observed at timen to 
pass his urine with diflicutty, and that this affection conti- 
nued to increase until about three weeks ago, when a total 
stoppage took place. The child appeared to be in extreme 
agony, violent fever supervened, and on application to a 
physician in the neighbourhood, so m<: internal medicine was 
administered, which produced no r '\-^\'. After three days* 
severe suffering, a small hole was formed in the urinary ca- 
nal, near to the anus, from which orifice the urine flow- 
ed out, and an abatement of the symptoms immediately 
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took place. All the urine came by drops through this <3pe&- ^ 
ing: the neighbouri/ig parts were excoriated;-^the child had ^ 
a constant slow fever, and was much emaciated. From this '■ 
description I concluded that a calculus had been expelled J 
from the bladder into the urethra, in which it was so fiuti 
wedged, that not a drop of water could pass, and that the ^ 
fistulous orifice had been formed behind it* As I could not h 
conveniently visit the child, I desired that it might be 
brought into my neighbourhood, which was not done for 
two weeks after* Qn its arrival, upon examination, I found t] 
that there was a fistulous opening in the perinseum, within 
a few Imes of the verge of the anus; and I remarked that 
air Seemed to come occasionally through this opening, which 
caused me to apprehend that there might be a communica- 
tion betwixt the rectum and the bladder. Introducing a 
probe into the fistula, and passing it upwards, I ascertiuned 
that there was a solid body about half an inch above the 
orifice, and afterwards examining through the orifice of the 
urethra, I was satisfied that the obstruction was caused by 
the presence of a calculus. The scrotum appeared some- 
what uisttnded, and felt as if it contained a fluid, which I 
supposed might be an extravasation of urine into it. The 
operation for extracting the calculus was appointed to be 
performed two days afterwards; but on visiting I found the 
wi'ole of the scrotum much inflamed, and that a suppura- 
tion had taken place in a depending part of it. An opening 
with a comiDon lancet was made at this point, and there 
was some discharge of pus and bloody water. Saturnine 
applU:arions were directed to the scrotum, and after a few 
days, the inflammation having nearly subsided, it was re- 
solved that the operation for extraction should then be per- 
formed. On passing a probe into the wound of the scrotum, 
it was found that there was a direct communication between 
it and the calculus; upon which the idea was suggested, 
that, by enlarging this wound, the calculus might be ex- 
tracted without making any fresh incision. This was ac- 
cordingly done; and while the finger of an assistant was 
applied to the perinseum behind the stone, to prevent its 
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slipping baclt, I applied a long and slender pair of forceps 
through the wound of the scrotum, laid hold of (he atone, 
and drew it out without much difficulty. The little sufFsrer 
bore this paiDful operation with much fortitude, and the 
cxlculua, which I have in my possession, weighed upwards 
of two drachms, being of the size of a large hazle-nut, and 
Tery rough and friable. 

This operation was performed on December 4th. On vi- 
siting, December 6th, I found the patient without much fe- 
ver, but was alarmed to find that a communication had been 
formed between the rectum and bladder,' and that the fceccs 
had passed through the wound of the scrotum. A mode- 
rate coinpression upon the perinxum was made, and an ab- 
stemious diet was enjoined, and on visiting two days after, 
I found the child much better, his fever entirely removed, 
and his appetite and sleep good. No more fxces had passed 
through the bladder, nor did the urine flow through any 
Other than the natural passage. From this time the child 
continued to mend; and in a fortnight after the operation 
his parents took him home. Six weeks afterwards his fa- 
ther brought him on horseback a distance of fifty miles to 
tec me, when I found that he was become a stout and rud- 
dy boy, able both to walk and run, wliich he never could do 
before. The wound in his scrotum was entirely healed, and 
the fistulous orifice of the perinxum was much diminished 
in size, and no water passed through it. About a year af- 
terwards I heard that the boy continued to do well, since 
wbieh time I have had no intelligence of him. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. XII. J new Theory of Galvanism^ supported by some EX' ; 
periments and Observations made by means of the CalorimataTf 
a new Galvanic Instrument: also a new Mode of Decomposing 
Potash extemporaneously. Read before the Jicademy of JVUll- 
ral Sciences of Philadelphia, By Robert Hare, M. D. Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the University of Pennsylvania, and 
Member of several Learned Societies. Philadelphia, publish- 
ed by M. Carey 8c Son. 

The experiments with the Voltaic apparatus generally « 
present us with the assocrated phenomena of electric attrac- 
tion and repulsion^ ^ig^t, heat, chemical decomposition, and 
the shock or action on the animal fibre. In the different mo- 
difications of the instrument, however, the relative intensi^ 
of these effects is by no means the same* Thus, it was early 
discovered, that a different law is followed in the increase 
of the power of igniting the metals, and in that of giving the 
shock to animals, or decomposing chemical compounds. 
Fourcroy, Vauquelin, and Thenard found that a few large 
plates, as twelve of twelve or twenty inches square, cause 
the metals to burn with the greatest brilliancy, while the 
same plates divided into forty-eight produce on them 
but an inconsiderable effect. On the other hand, the twelve 
plates gave a feeble sensation, and decomposed water slowly, 
while the forty-eight exhibited these effects greatly increas- 
ed. From tht'se experiments it was concluded, that the 
power of igniting the metals depends principally on surface, 
and that the power of giving the shock, and of producing 
chemical decompositions, is chiefly dependant on number. 
But this conclusion must be considered only as a first ap- 
proximation. The chemical action and the shock are sup- 
posed, without sufficient proof, to follow the same law, and 
the other effects of the pile are not taken into consideration* 
The following experiments by Hitter, which do not seem to 
have attracted sufficient attention, give us a much more ex- 



•nsive and saiisractnr)' view of ihc suhjecu Thty are ex- ', 
mibj Murray from Gilbert's " AnnitcD dcr Phy«t.** I 
" A- Kilter constructed a pile with lOOO plaies of roppcf, I 
DC, and pasicboard moiBKned with a solution of commotil 
II a dicoction of litniUB and galls, (as this cofXJucU I 
^tttr than a simple solution of common salt.) Ht divided I 
into ten pilis, each consinting of 100 plates, and con-f 
ihcm logelhcr in the common way, into a single large I 
hIi- He hung on the upper plate (which was zinc) of each f 
M tbvMc pilr-s a leaf of frold, and bc^gan first by including I 
■on, then U()0. and 300 pbtcs in the conducting circle. The I 
1 of comliuaiion he 'Irtfrminerl by the magnitude I 
ftlic perforation which the hlunt extremity of the iron] 
jrirc, used in connecting the extremities of the pile, bums I 
9 gold leaf attached to the f>liis side; or if the action were I 
ig, by the size of the perforsition burnt in a leaf of I 
pasM foil. Tins maximum, with the above arrangement, he I 
o be between the 200 and 300 plates; beyond theec the j 
urk, 10 external appearance, tor some time seemed greater, 
pit ii continued to lose its energy on the gold leaf, until at 1 
ngth all the 1000 plates taken together scarce yielded » | 
ncc nf the true combustion, and the effect of the spark oo 
me ^old leaf appeared to be only mechanical. 
' " The chemical e^Kct, which was determined by the quan- 
nl} of giis evolved from the decomposition of Water in a 
rraaed from 100 plates, pile for pile, yet al- 
Rlja sluwcr, nrrl usually at 600 plates it reached its maxt> J 

! 700, 800 plates, und so forth, operated more weakly, 
Id nil the 100(J platrs considerably weaker than thr 4O0. 
^' With rtipect to trie shed, its energy increases 100 for ] 
J to UXK), and ihi:n n required a strong resolution to J 
• the feeling, so thui its maximum, with the »bove 
f rang'-ment, w>-m« to be beyond 1000. From piles of the 
i; kind of 1500 plates, the shock was insupportable ; but 
^It no mnximum coutii be observed. 
"A* H.' erected a pile of the same magnitude, with a. \ 
ition of sea-s<ilt. H'- fuuod -.he maximtim ilf j 
\r ifiari at the 200th plate; at 300 iia action be- I 
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gan to diminish, and at length the gold leaf was only 
chanically affected, atid more so than in casi- A. The ■ 
mum of the chemical effect was at 500: 1000 was not c 
powerful than 300. No maximum of the shocic was o1 
blc. 

*' C. He constructed a pile of 2000 plates of copper, Z 
and cold concentrated solution ol sal-ammoniac. 

" Here the spark h;id its greatest energy or maximum 
tween 600 and 800 plates, and then from this began b| 
to diminish. 

" The maxi'num of chemical action was not to be obsef^ 
ed within 2000 plaifs. It was supposed to be at 4000 " 
6000 plates. 

" No mnximtitn of the shod was obst-rved. It is absol 
ly impossible, evtn when ihe hands are dry, to bear tl 
shod of 2O00 plates. From analogy, the maximum will 1 
at 18,000 or 20,000. 

" D. He constructed a pile of 1000 plates, and moistene 
the pasteboard only with well water. 

" A maximum of the spark was not accurately discover 
able. He places it at 100; the maximum of chemical effe 
was above 100 plates; the maximum of the shock betwei 
600 and 700; at 900 and 1000 the sensation was weaker. 
the hands are wetted with a solution of common salt, th 
maximum of sensation is between 500 and 600; if 
solution of sal-ammoniac, between 3U0 and 400." 

It IS to be regretted, that, in these experiments, Riite 
should have neglected the electric repulsion, which woulc 
have been so readily exhibited bv an electroscope, and wl 
is so important in a theoretical point of view. It is alsi 
be regretted (hat he should not have tried the effect of en- 
larging the size of the plates, without altering the num- 
ber. These desiderata have, however, been in a great mea- 
sure supplied by the experiments of other philosophi rs. 
Mr. Children constructed a battery of twenty pairs of plates 
of zinc and copper, each plate being six feet high by two 
feet eight inches broad. The heat produced by this instru- 
ment, when charged with a mixture of niirgua and sulphuric 
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6lutcd with water, was so intense as to ignite six feet 
k platina wire, and to melt platina with great facility; 
but it was feeble in producing chemical decomposition, 
gave no sensible shock, and did not affect the gold leaves of 
the electroscope. 

Dr. Wollaston formed what h^ calls an elementary gaU 
vaiiic battery of a single pair of platrs, niade at first of a vc- 
ty sindU size, but aftc^^va^ds considerabls-enlarged. In this 
apparatus the calorific effect was still more completely insu- 
lated than in that of Mr. Childri;n. The ignition of platina 
wire was produced with brilliancy, while all the other ef- 
fects of the galvanic action, reduced to their minimum, were 
imprrceptible. On the other hand, in the dry piles of Deluc. 
and Zomboni, in which the size of the discs is very smidl, 
and iheir number exceedingly great, almost the only effects 
exhibited are the electric attractioa and repulsion, and these 
exist to a remarkable degree. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the above experiments 
is, that the power of the voltaic battery does not depend 
merely upon the number or upon the surface of the plates, 
but upon a cenain relation between these; and that this re- 
lation itself varies according to the effect to be produced. 
The power of giving the shock is most dependent on num- 
ber, so that increasing the number of the series adds to this 
effect; but one of Hitter's experiments shows that even here 
there is a maximum. The power of causing combustion, 
on the contrar}', seems to be almost independent of number, 
so that this effect is produced in the most sensible manner 
by twenty, and even by a ainglc j>air of plates. For the other 
effects of the voltaic batter}', intermediate relations between 
surface and number must be observed, in order to obtain 
the maximum. 

These curious facts naturally lead us to look for their ex- 
planation, although, while the general theory of galvanism 
is itself so imperfect, we can hardly expect the subordinate 
theories to give us satisfaction. The following view of the 
subject, which we extract from the classical work of the 
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late Dr. Murray, is that which I believe to be most g 
raQy received by chemists. 

" Fluids are much less perrect conductors of gal^ 
tfian the mttals; heoee from the extent of the series of i 
■ perfect conducting matter which it has to pass throug^if 
an arrangcmeot compoaod of a great number of plates, \ 
velocity is retarded; it is, as it were, accumulated, becom 
more concentrated, or has its intensity increased. And i 
die shock is deptDdrnt principally on this intensity, 
proved by the shock from the Leyden phial, a certain d 
grte of it being requisite to overcome the re3ii>taiice of t 
animal fibre, a violent one is given from a buttery constr 
ed with this repetition, in other words, with plates, 
number of which is gieal, compared with thf surface.-Fo( 
the same reason a certain intensity of the galvanic pnncijd 
will be requisite to overcome the resistance of liquids s 
jected to its action, all of which are likewise comparativdyf 
imperfect conductors, and hence the accumulation of i 
from resistance in the galvanic series, will favour its action*] 
on these liquids. But in the application of galvanism to me- 
tats, as thest admit it wiih comparativeU hltle resistance, I 
it is not requisite that it should be at the same pitch of in- 
tensity: the effect will rather be dependent on the quantity 
applied; and hence the large plates, generating and afford- 
ing it with more rapidity, its tffi.cis on the metals, igniting 
and causing them to burn, will be increased." 

This view is still further explained in the following paa- ■ 
sage. I 

" A certain degree of iiiienaity in the galvanic fluid is re- 
quisite to enable it to penetrate imperfect conductors. This 
intensity is produced by its accumulation in the galvanic 
pile or trough, and this accumulation is obtained by the re- 
petition of imperfect, compared with that of perfect conduct- 
ing matter in the galvanic arrangement: of course, by the 
repetition of the plates, between each of which the fluid or 
humid disc (the imperfect conducting matter) is interposed; 
and as from the relative conducting powers of the cuticle, 
of fluids, and metals, a greater degree of intensity will be 
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^nisttc lo enable it lo penetrate the first than the second, 
i thr srcofld than the ihird; so the roasimuin of cITirct 
cia ;tiiimal m^ttrr, in uthcr wurds, o( the shoct, must, from 
jlaits oi a given surface, be at the grea[cal number; the 
Boaximum of decomposition of fluids at an intermediate 
mbirj »nd the maximum of effect on the metals at the ] 
biUest number, eompiircd with cxti^nt of surface. 

ve now presented a brief account of what is ):noWD 
■chi^mUtsOu the subject of the relation which cxima be- 
n tlie numbtr and surface of ihc plates of a voltaic 
lottery, and the intensity of the diffireiit cffcets produced by 1 
it, pxrticulBrly those of heat, the shock, and chemical dccom* 
position. We have thought it proper to exhibit this view 
I'j our readers, because it is in itself interesting and impor- 
Miii, lind because it seemed to us necessary in order to tm- 
I'-iTstund the precise nature and merit of the "new theory 
')1 galvanism," and "new galvanic instrument," described 
i:i the work which we have now to take under considera- ^ 

Professor Hare's "New Theory of G3ivanism,"coiiais» in 
the opinion that " the principle extricated by the voltaic 
pile is a com^CKni/fl/'ca/oric o«(/e/ec(Wc(^y,both beingorigi- 
tnil and collateral products of galvanic action." Inthistheo- 
: V , the received doctrine of th« identity of the principles 

.olved by the electrical machine and die voltaic pile, is de- 

licd; the former being made to consist of pure electricity 
M:i;iccompanied by caloric, the latter of the same electricity 

utubined with caloric. In the pile of a small number of 
,-i.>T%, the "calorimotivc" power is predominant, and heat 
J: the principal product; in the pile of a great number of 

,ur», the electromotive power predominates, and electricity 
..' 'Jic principal product- 
It must be acknowledged that this iheor}- presents itself 
" ith an air of great plausibility. When we sec ignition, fu- 

u>n,corobustiou, produced by the action of n subtle fluid, 
V ii.it uUi be more natuml than to conclude that this flu 

itoric it*clf? Now, in the voltaic batiirr}- of u fm purs, 

r of a single pair of plates, scarcely au) other cflcct 



little intensity, as to pass through bodies wil 
and obstructed motion. 

Of these two opinions, Dr. Hare's certainly appews I 
the more obvious; yet we are induced to give a prefer 
to the old doctrine, and that for the following reasom. 

First, We know that common electricity, like galvui 
will, under proper circumstances, cauai- the igoitinik 
deflagration of metals. To explain this fact, BerthoUet 
adopted the old doctrine of a cold fusion^ and Dr. I 
thinks that "the electric fluid," which, according to 1 
does not itself contain caloric, '^ combines with die U 
caloric previously existing in the metal, and, adding to 
repulsive agency, causes it to overpower cohesion." 1 
whatever may be the explanation, we cannot see wh 
should not apply equally well to the hcattxcited by the* 
tricity of the voltaic battery; and it seems to us not i 
consistent with sound logic, to adopt diff'erent theories, wi 
the facts are so entirely analogous. 

There is a circumstance connected with the fusion of a 
tals by common electricity, which it is important to coti 
der in the present discussion. When the accumulation^ 
electric fluid is very great, if it be madt to pass (hrougl 
wire so fine as not to give it a free passage, the wire * 
be melted; but if a larger wire besubitituted, it; will i 
only escape fusioti, but will scarcely have its ten^operatl 
raised. It appears, then, essential to the heatinir nLower 
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ilso increaBcd by causing the electricity to pass through im- 
irritct conductors. The following experiments on this sub- 
c extremely curious. 
" Van Marum placed the bulb of a very sensible ther- 
BioiDttcr in a cavity in a brass plate, five inches in diameter, 
I and eleven in length, which ivas suspended by silk strings 
near the conductor of his powerful electrical machine. 
Neither from positive nor negative electricity was there 
aoy rise of lemperatun-, nor was any perceived when the 
bulb was pl-iced in a cavity in a piece of charcoal. But if 
the bulb of the thermometer were suspended loose between 
two conductors so as to have the stream of electric matter 
directed upon it, it rose with a powerful apparatus eighty ' 
or one hundred degrees of Fahrenheit's scale, and this 
whether the experiment were made in vacuo, in atmos- 
pheric air, or in any other gas.* When a thermometer is 
placed between imperfect conductors, its temperature is 
raised. Naime observed, that when the bulb was placed 
in the luminous current between two balls of wood, it rises 
diirty-two degrees; and Van Marum found, that in placing 
it in a cavity in a rod of wood, placed between the ball of 
the conductor and the conducting wire of his apparatus, it 
rose in five minutes from 61 •• to 112"." 

Secondlv, Common eltctricity is also capable, like galvan- 
ism, of effecting chemical decomposition. To this fact too. 
Dr. Hare seems to have thought it necessary to give a new 
explanation; and he supposes that the decomposition is pro- 
dui ed, in one case, by '^ divellcnt polar attractions exercised 
towards the atoms," anil in the other, " by mechanical con- 
cussion, or that process by which the particles of matter arc 
dispersed when a battery is discharged through them." 
The idea that the atoms which are c.>mbined to form the 
integrant molecules of a compound, can be shaken asimder 
by mechanical concussion, is so strange and so entirely at va- 
riance with all we know respecting the power of chemical af- 
finity, that we were surprised to find it even casually sug- 
gested by Dr. Hare, and are convinced that it cannot con- 
* PhilOK>|ilucil Mi^uDE, ToL iiL p. 19:V 
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tinue to retain his sanction. It is true, that in the power o 
producing decomposition, as in that of exciting heat, a gfea 
difff rcnce is observed between tht- actions of common elec 
tricity and of galvanism; but ^^e think that for the explana 
tion of this, as of the other case, it is sufficient to have re 
course to the well known difFcrt*nce in the intensities of th 
two fluids, withouc denying thfir identity. Let us considei 
for example, the decomposition of wattr. The intensitv c 
the galvanic fluid is so small, that water conducts it vtr 
impt" rfectly. If, then, a wire bt? introduced inio water froi 
the voltaic battery, the emission of fluid will be confined t 
its extremity, where, according to tht cheofy of the poin 
the intensity is the greatest; the wire acting in water, wii 
the galvanic electricity, as it does in air, *\ ith the con>nio 
electricity. In consequence of this, the fluid is accumula 
ted at one point, and there the decomposition is effected 
On the other hand, water is known to be an excellent con 
ductor of mechanical electricity ; so thai if a wire connecte< 
with the machine be introduced into water, the electriciti 
will be rapidly dispersed from evtry part of it, and its influ 
cnce will be no where sufficiently powerful to produce de 
composition. If this difficulty, however, be obviated, aui 
the stream of electricit\ be made to issue from the extrcmi* 
ty only of the \^ ire, t fleets very analogous to those of gal- 
vanism will be produced. Dr. WoUaston devised an in- 
genious arrangement ibr this purpose. A silver wire, of 
very small diameter, was coated with sealing-wax, and cut 
through in the middle. The extremities of these portions 
of wire, thus exposed, were introduced into water at the 
distance of one-tenth of an inch from each other, and placed 
in the circuit of a common electrical machine, in actioot 
The water was decomposed, as by the voltaic pile. Intro- 
ducrd into a solution ot sulphate of copper, ^he wire on the 
negative side had a precipitate of copper formed on its sur- 
face; and, on reversing the direction of the current, the 
copp- r \vasre-dissol\ed by the power of the wire, now ren- 
dered positive, an:i the pncipuate appeared t th er:cii of 
the other wire. All tnese effects are exactly similar to those 
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exhibited by the voltaic battery; and other experiments 
Btili more decisive were afterwards repeated by Sir Hum- 
phry Davy, with the same apparatus. It appL-ars, thea, 
that in order to make the chemical agency of nlechamcal 
electricity similar to that of galvanism, i( is only necessary 
(o obviate tlic effects ol its cxcca&ivc intensity; and thia 
might, perhaps, be more perfectly accomplished than by 
the apparatus of Dr. Wollaston, by using wood, or some 
other imperfect conductor, instead of wire. In some cases, 
indeed, the intensity of the electric fluid may offer no difficul- 
ty to its chemical action, as, for instance, when applied to dry 
ammoniacal gas, which is a non-conductor, and which pre- 
sented the first example of electrical decomposition. I have 
no where seen, that, in this form, ammonia has been decom- 
posed by the voltaic apparatus, apd I even doubt whether 
thlB would be practicable. 

Third, Even the peculiar shock given by the voltaic 
apparatus, may be imiuted by mechanical electricity. To 
do this, it IB only necessary to communicate a very small 
charge to a Lt^yden battery. It is known, that, in this case, 
the electric intensity is very low, so that the electroscope 
can scarcely be affected by it; yet the quantity of fluid may 
be coasidcrablc. We have procured then the very cir- 
cumstances which we have supposed to give rise to the pe- 
culiarities of the galvanic electricity, and it is remarkable 
that the shock which is given, is scarcely to be distinguish- 
ed from that of the pile. Could the discharge be, by any 
method, rendered continuous, it is probable that the analogy 
would be perfect in every respect. Another method of im- 
itating the sensation given by the pile, and which also serves 
to confirm the common theory, is by receiving the shock 
from an electrical battery through an imperfect conductor, 
such as a piece of pointed dry wood. , 

In the/oregoing paragraphs we have assumed galvanism 
as the object of comparison, and have shown that all its 
prominent features may, under proper circumstances, be ez- 
hibitid by common electricity. We might now invert the 
proposition, and show that what have been deemed the pe- 
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culiar properties of common electricity may alt be dispiU^ 
ed by galvanism; but we avoid this topic because it ia 
ply treated in the works of chemistry. Wc shall coDCll 
this subject, therefore, by considering two of Dr. HarA'' 
arguments, one in favour of his own hypothesis, and tbc 
other directed against ours. 

"The effect of the gtlvjuic fluid on charcoal," says Dr< 
Hare, " is very consistent with my views, since, next to me- 
tals, tt is one of the best conductors of electricity, and the 
worst of heat, and would thcrclore arrest the last and alloT 
the other to pass on." Now thai this is not the case, when 
the electric intensity is at all considerable, is proved by the 
well known fitct, stated immediatety afterwards by Dr> 
Hare himself, that charcoal is '^ peculiarly liable to intense 
ignitlen when exposed between the poles of the voltaic ap- 
paratus;" and we have no where met with any expenmcnts 
to show, that " it does not display this characteristic witll 
common electricity." Dr. Hare has indeed proved, and it 
is a n<'w and interesting obsuTvation, that where the electric 
intensity is very low, as in his battery of two large galvanic 
pairs, "the thinnest piece of charcoal intercepts the calorific 
agent, whatever it may be;" but to m^iice this of any im- 
portance, as an argument in favour of his theory, he ought 
to have shown, at the same time, that " the electricity was 
allowed to pass on." This he has not done, and in all proba- 
bility, it was not the fact. 

Dr. Hare's objection to the received theory is given in 
the following terms. "The opinion of Dr. Thomson, that 
the fluid of the pile is in tiuantity greater, in intensity less 
than that evolved by the machine, is very inconsistent with 
the experiments of Dr. Wollaston, who before he could ef- 
fect the separation of the elements of water by mechanical 
electricity, was obliged to confine its emission to a point 
imperceptible to the naked eye. If already so intense, 
wherefore the necessity of a further concentration? Besides, 
were the distinction made by Dr. Thomson correct, the 
more concentrated fluid generated by a galvanic apparatus 
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^11 great many small pairs, ought must to resemble ihnt of J 
Be orJinary elearicity; but the opposite is the case." 
■ The rxplanaiiun which we have already given of the ac- 
lonofDr. WoIIascon's apparatus, contains, we thinlt, ih« I 
^wcr to the first part ol' Dr. Hare's objection. As 10 the \ 
laertion contained in the second, we conceive it to be 
rely erroneous, and, to prove it so, we need not go further I 
lan the work itself, for, on turning over ihe leaf, wc £nd 1 

c following sentence: '* I had observed that as the number 
f pairs in Volta's pile had been extended, and thcJr size 
hd the energy of interposed agenis lessened, the ratio of 
OK electrical effects to those of heat had increased; till in f 
pc Luc's column they had become completely predominant." I 
. Hare indeed asserts, that " the ignition produced by 1 
Lfcw large galvanic plates, where the intensity is of course | 
I result most analogous to the chemical effects of a I 
nmon electrical batter>-." But it appears to us, on the I 
', that the fusion by the electrical battery is most I 
balngous to thut excited by a very extensive voltaic aerJeB, | 
Each as that used by Sir H. Davy, in as much as it is 
companied by the power of giving the shock, and of causing I 
electrical attraction and repulsion. 

Upon the whole, wc think it clearly proved that mechan- 
ical and galvanic electricity are but modificationa of the I 
same influence, and consequently that the theory of Dr. I 
Hare cannot be sustained. 

But what is the nature of the electric fluid! may it not! 
: itself a mere modification of heat, or of light? Is it a I 
mplc substance, or is it a compound? Such questions as I 
lesc were formerly much agitated among philosophers, and 1 
r discussions may still be found in the works on electrt* I 
. For our own parts, we confess ourselves much inchn- | 
J iQ the opinion, that electricity, as we commonly observe J 
, whether excited by the electrical machine or the vol- 
|ic pile, is a compound of a pecuhar fluid, (electricity pro- I 
Kf,) or perhaps of two peculiar fluids, (the resinous and I 
treous electricities,) with caloric and light. The state i 
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which these fluids exist in common electricity, is 
to that in which light and heat are found id the solar ' 
and if large and perfect conductors are not sensibly 
by the discharge from the Leyden battery, il is for the i 
reason that substances of perfect transparency are not i 
ed by the passage ef the sun's rays. Let the coadiicti 
power in the first case, and the transparency in the 
be diminished, and heal will be excitrd- On the other ^ 
we may suppose the state in which the constituent fluiJ 
exist in galvanic electricity, to be analogous to that presei 
ed by the union '.flight and heat from a culinary fire, 
both cases the conductibitity (if we may use the term) is 
minishecl.. The passage of the electricity is now obstruc 
even by the metals, and that of the fire-beams even by 
clearest glass, and heat is produced by both. This ^ 
certainly at least plausible; yet we do not mean at 

3 adopt it, and our principal motive for pres 

re, is the hope that it may proves sort of neutral* 

which the ingenious professor and we may be 



formally t 
ing it hei 
ground, o 
induced to meet. 

Before we finally dismiss Dr. Hare's new theory, it is 
proper that we should make some remarks upon the sub- 
ject of what he terms cahrimotton. Volia supposed the elec- 
tricity extricated by his apparatus to be the consequence of 
- an electromotive power in the plates. Dr. H;irc, believing 
caloric an " original and collateral product" of the pile, has 
had recourse to a calarimot'ive power to account for its pro- 
duction. In the theory ol Volta, substitute caloric for e/er- 
fricift/, and you have the implied theory of Dr. Hare. Let this 
be attempted; treiii of the resinous and vitreous, or if you 
please, of the positive and negative calorics; consider the 
mode of -action of the interposed humid bodies; pursue the 
analogy into its details; reconcile these views with the known 
proptrtiea of heat; and \ ou will find that you have under- 
taken a di%ult, perhaps an impossible ta-^k. 

Still it is in our power to produce, by direct means, a true 
calorimotion, that is, a movement or circulation of caloric, 
irom one part of a body, or system of bodies, to another; 
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dit is remarkable, that nhea we do so, there i>, in maDy 
r iDBtances, a corrcspoDding circulation of electricity. The fol- 
1, lowing experimenis seem to us to go directly to the proof 
of this point. 

M. Schweiggcr* constructed an apparatus composed of 
fourteen small cups of copper, all lilkd with diluted sulphu- 
ric acid, and connected together alternately by copper wires 
and strips of paper moistened with salt water. Thus ar- 
ranged, the apparatus produced no effect; but when every 
second cup was heated, and the intermediate ones left cold, 
the galvanic influence was plamly exhibited, water was de- 
composed, and the copper wires oxided. On the removal 
of the lamps, all action immediately ceased. 

M. Dessaignes, also, has made a great number of experi- 
ments upon the same subject, and, in particular, has dis- 
tinctly proved, that by heating or cooling unequally a homo- 
geneous body, we develope in it the power of exciting muscu- 
lar contractions in a prepared frog, — the most sensible of 
all electroscopes,— in tlfe same manner as two heterogene- 
ous bodies would do. Thus he has shown, that if a silver 
spoon be unequally cooled by placing one end of it in a mix- 
ture of salt and snow, we shall observe contractions in a pre- 
pared frog, whenever we touch the great nerves with the 
warmer end, and the feet with the colder. The same effect 
is also produced, in a very curious manner, by holding the 
frog by the feet in one hand, and touching the nerves by a 
finger of the other hand, previously cooled by an immersion 
of a few seconds in a freezing mixture. Again, if the nerves 
of the frog br plunged into a vessel of cold salt water, and 
the feet into another vessel of warm salt water, and wc af- 
terwards touch the water in the two vessels by a finger 
of each hand, we shall excite lively contractions at every 
successive contactf. 

It will be observed, that, in all these experiments, we 
have, in the first place, a body unequally heated, and that it 

• Jpurnil da Pliyiiqae, 181 1. p. 105. 
I Anuali dc Chlmie, loL iii. p. 41 S . 
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is while the caloric must be moving through tbc' 
reatorettstquilibrium, that the electrical effects are:! 

We have now, in the last place, to ootice the " Ni 
vaoic Instrument,** announced in Dr. Hare's book, 
vhich he has given the name of " Calori motor.** Hii 
cription of it is as follows:— 

" Twenty copper and twenty zinc plates, about nil 
inches square, were supported vertically in a frame, 
ferent mtlals alternating at one half inch distance fr 
Other. All the plates of the same kind of metal « 
dered to a common slip, so that each set of hoirit 
. plates formed one continuous metallic superficies, Wheo' 
copper and zinc surfaces thus formed, are united by 
tervening wire, and the whole immerged in an acid, or ai 
saline solution, in a vessel devoid of pariuions, the 
becomes intensely ignited; and when hydrogen is libei 
it usually takes fire, producing a very beautiful uodi 
or corruscating fl^me." "The cTperiments have siuce 
repeated and found to succeed hy Dr. Patterson and 
Lukens, by means of two continuous sheets, one of zinc, 
other of copper, wound into two concentric coils, or spirals. 
This, though the circumstance was not known to them,«i 
the form I had myself proposed to adopt, and had suggested 
as a convenient one for a galvanic apparatus to several friends 
at the beginning of the winter," he. 

It is impossible to read the above description, without be* 
ing convinced that Dr. Hart's calorimotor is essentially the; 
same instrument as the elementary battery of Dr. WsUas- 
ton. It is, like thai, a voltaic apparatus of two plates,'^^ 
it is employed for the same purpose of igniting the meiaH 
It differs from it, however, under both its modifications, in 
the arrangement of the plates, its dimensions are incompara- 
bly greater, and its effects are much more striking and bril- 
liant. Indeed, the idea of increasing the effects of the gal- 
vanic experiment, by enlarging the size of a single pair of 
plates, without increasing the number of the pairs, may, we 
believe, be claimed by Dr. Hare, and was certainly first 
executed by him. 
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In the experiments made with the calorimotor, it was sooa 
perceived that the effects were not increased in proporiion 
to ihe increase of surlacej and, in one of the spiral kind, of 
an imtnense size, constructed by Mr. J. P. Wetherill of the 
Philadelphia Aciidemy of Natural Sciences, the maximum 
was actually transcended, and ihe heat produced comparative- 
ly inconsiderable. The obvious remedy for this inconve- 
nience was to divide the sheets of metal, and to make an ap- 
paratus of two or more pairs instead of one. It was not, how- 
ever, so obvious, that these divided pairs could still be re- 
tained in the same vessel; yet this was successfully done, 
by Ut. Hare, with two pairs, the electric intensity being so 
low, that the fluid itself acted the part of a non-conductor. 
Still, as the intensity will increase with the number of pairs, 
it will soon become necessary to place them in separate 
vessels, that is to convert the instrument into the ordinary 
voltuc battery. Upon the whole then, we consider the 
calorimotor as limited, both in the variety and in the extent 
of its powers. Its only sensible effect is in the production 
of heat, and even here it is confined to the heating of the 
metals, and is, in its nature, incapable of exhibiting that in- 
tensity of ignition witnessed in the apparatus of Mr. Children. 



Aet. XIII. History and Description of an Epitlemic Fever, com- 
monly calUd Spotted Fever, whUii prevailed at Oardiner, 
Maine, in tht ^ng of 1814. By E. HALE.jr.M.D. M.M. 
S. 8. Boston, printed by Wells & Lilly, 1818. 

.N O portion of Medical Literature has probably been culti- 
vated among us with greater success, than the history of 
the epidemics incident to our climate. The works of Rush, 
AlUler, Hosack, Caldwell and Irvine on yellow fever, are 
deservedly celebrated for extent of research, minuteness of 
observation, and in some respects, for the original and truly 
fihiloBophical views which they exhibiu 

Nor, periiapsj has the subject of our winter epidemic. 
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been treated with scarctly leas ability. The writing! ifl 
Strnng, ot Gallup, of North,— the Report of the Massuh^l 
settb Medical Society, in relatioD to it, afford ub a veij ^^M 
tcresting and instructive accuuni of this wide wastiBg ^i^| 
ease, io the several modi R cations which it presented in ^i^M 
ferent sections of New England. ^H 

Of these publications, our readers are doubtless suffia<^H 
ly informed. But the work now before us, is of a laterd^H 
and we have reason to believe, has been less circulate^'^H 
this part of the country. We shall, therefore, probably tt^^| 
der a service by calling attention more generally to it, >i^| 
in doing so, we cannot forbear to express the vevy M^H 
sense we entertain of its merits. As a history of tbe'G^H 
ease it is exceedingly satisfactory. There is no cnt!4a|^| 
brance of extraneous matter to obscure the subject, and'^H 
claims the rare praise of a pure, perspicuous and condensaH 
style. The manner, indeed, of our author, is so coupfli^| 
dious, as nearly to preclude an analysis or abridgment of ll>i^| 
work, and we shall, therefore, be content with merely acquaint*^ 
ing our readers, that the disease, as he describes it, seems to-M 
have had its ordinary character of typhoid malignity, and tol 
have been most successfully managed by moderate evacua-f 
tious, in the first instance, of the stomach, especially whenfl 
oppressed — then by sweating long and sieadily sustained, widn 
the stimulating diaphoretic medicints aided by the vaponiM 
bath — and finally, where there was a tendency in the cas^| 
to sink, by cordials and tonics. 'S 

It is somewhat remarkable, that so little has been writtoofl 
on this disease, as it appeared in the middle, the weatd^H 
and southern states. Excepting some very slight noticeifl 
contained in the periodical journals, we have been unabldV 
tomett with any accounts of it. To supply, in part, thbV 
deficiency, we propose to appropriate a few of our pagedfl 
to the subject, and shall be highly pleased to receive froo^l 
some of our intelligent correspondents, further commuDi^| 
cations concerning it. B 

In tracing the history of this epidemic, we find that « 
early as the year eighteen hundred and six, the attention Ol 
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KveraT pntciitloTicTs, ri^sidcnt in dilTcrcot pan* of New 1 
knni|uhir« and Mjissachusctis, was amatcd by aomc upo* 
bdic c<-is«8 ol a fever, of a new and extremely al.innms I 
boiplrxian. Afier lingiTiug a short time in thac [lan at I 
i: couDtr>', it gradually spread ilsclf, till it became dUTuaul I 
rs, over ihe whole of the New Englitad I 
MIvs, and »ubee(iuenil\ entered into New York and the Can- J 
D provinces. Aithe^e latter points, it seeniBtohavcagiiin I 
ed, and then pursuing a direct traek ihrnugh the inte- 
lor of this State, invaded Ohio and Kentucky, nexi oc- 1 
rtd in the north-wcstem pan of Virginia, and finally I 
JKlcnded to the southern extremity of the United Stales. 
[ Its firit appearance in PhUadclphia was towards the close 
Jihe wiiuer of eighteen hundred and thirteen. Of its ap- 
jach, we were not warned by an)' of those monitory signs, 
hifh arc commonly the precursors of pestilence. There was 
[hing remarkable in the condition of the weather) or ia J 
e nature of the existing diseases. It is trui-, that on the | 
tores opposite to the city, and in some parts of the cir- 
nmjaccnt country, we heard tor several preceding Weelcs, of 1 
i rarages of an unusually morCul fever. Nevcrihelesa, I 
E Were still healthy: and without any of the portentous in- I 
of the eloud, which at the moment was gathrriiig I 
fercrour headfi, prepared to liurst its contents upon ua. 
jTbc season bring far advanced when the disease reached i 
nr citv, it did not continue long among us, and, however ' 
nghiftU were its attacks in many instances, the aggregate of 
■ nioTuIity was not very considerable. But on its return 
kuiccctding winter, it assumed a more envenomed foroi, 
I prevalence was greater, and the victims of its ravages in- 
Dilely more Dumeiuus. 
I It is not to be expected, that, within the narrow limits 
whicli we we unavoidably restricted, we should descend 
a details, so a» to exhibit a complete view of an epidemic, 
llich ttos been vciy ct^eatially modiBed by the operation of 
i those causes that influence the nature of diseases. It 
■ our intention, on the contrary-, to present a mere sumnia> 
rmuch the result of our observations ^utd nrtlrctions 
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on the disease, as it appt arccl in our own practice, or 
it his occurred cNew hciv, from communications wc have 
nciivcd, and on vl ich vvc can impHcilly rely. 

All accounts agree in reprt'svniing the disease as a Pro- 
Icus, assuming tvcrv varii ly of siiapc, and requiring no lit- 
tle diversity of ircatnv/nt. But in whatever form it attacks 
there ensues a great, an l in many instances, a su<.Men aild 
unexpected prostration of stn ngih. Connected with this ex- 
treme debility, there are, for the most part, alternate chills 
and heats. The skin is hot or col « in rapid succession— sooDi 
however, becoming dry and pali-, or mottled. The face is 
sometimes livid, or more gtm rally seems, where the attack 
is violent, as if it were bronz'-d over, — the alje of the nose 
are contracted,— he forehead h js a smooth and polished sur- 
face,— the eves are wild and glassy, and the phvsiognomy 
altogether of the patient, is expressive of an inconceivable 
degree of anxiety and distress. 

The pulse which, at first, is slow and ai)parently depressed, 
becomes, after a few hours, quick, feeble and tremulous, like 
the vibrations ot a small cc.>rd, and ultimately sinks so en- 
tirely, as not to be perceptible. Now and then, from the 
commencement, there is more or less aliVction of the head, 
sometimes partial wanderings, or errors of mind, which 
speedily run into wild delirium, and at last terminate in stu- 
por and lethargy. But the in\ asion of this disease is occa- 
sionally even more sudden and violent. It is stated on indis- 
putable authority "that amidst their L»i)ours and occupa- 
tions, persons have betn seized, auvl cloven down as if by a 
stroke of lightning.'' When the attack is lighter, it begins 
with pains in the great or small joints, < ven in the fingers 
or toes, in the side, stomach, back, neck, or head, and are 
acute or obtuse, so as to be compared to the sting of a bee, 
or to the pounding of a hamm-r on the part. These pains, 
which are for a short period, fugitive and unsettled, become 
ultimately fixed in the head, nffecting the powers of vision 
in various degrees, from dimness of sight to utter blindness, 
and soon afterw irds, delirium and coara >upervene. 

In another form of the disease, there is seemingly rn* 
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local determination. Commencing with the same prostra- 
tion of muscular power, the person complains of listless- 
ness, some anxiety about the prsecordia, and a slight ten- 
sion of the forehead. There is neither chill nor heats, 
though the pulse is feeble, irn-g ilar, and quick, amounting to 
from one hundreil and forty to one hundred and fifty strokes 
in the minute. This is as insidious a guise as the disease 
assumes. Being so destitute of positive symptoms, it is apt 
to lull suspicion, till a condition of things is disclosed of the 
most desperate nature. After a while pain in the head occurs, 
to which other sensations are added, such as vertigo, throb- 
bing of the temples, a severe stricture across the eyes, some- 
times attended with a morbid vigilance w hicb nothing can sub- 
due, and on other occasions by the profoundest sonmolt- ncy. 
Delirium generally exists in various gradations, from mere 
incoherence of ideas, to the constant utterance of violent 
rhapsody. If, however, the patient continues in possession 
of his senses, his spirits are exceedingly dejected, and he is 
harassed by the solicitudes and apprehensions of death, 
sighs and complains constantly of the uncontrollable wander- 
ings of his distempered imagination, which conjures up and 
presents the most hideous group of phantasms and halluci- 
nations. It is, indeed, difficult to conceive a situation, in 
which a patient is more restless, agitated, and distressed, 
or that is better calculated to excite our sympathies and ex- 
ertions in his behalf. 

Next we are to mention a form in which it is ushered in 
with all the circumstances of pneumonic congestion or in- 
flammation. Cases of this description were very common. 
They commence with chill and fever, accompanied by- 
considerable pain in the side or breast, and, as might be 
expected, with a difficult, panting, and laborious respira- 
tion. There is here an unusual determination to the lungs, 
as is evinced, not only by the symptoms already sta- 
ted, but by the incessant cough and bloody expectoration, 
by the flushed and tumid countenance, and by the red, suf- 
fused, and wandering eye, which are found •regularly to 
exist. 
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In these cases, anA especially as ihe disease prevailed 
the south, and among the mt-mbers of the medical 
from tiiat quarter of the country, there was always 
gvistric distress, and occasiun^illy violent and 
vomitings of bile. The pulse, so far as we have had 
portunity ol observing, was invariably full, voluminous, 
strong, though soft and rcadih compressible. It had none 
the icn^ion or capacity of resistance which indicati 
matioD. 

In every leading feature these cases resemble very cIoM*^ 
!y the ordinary bilious pleurisy of our country, and were ■■ 
practitioner called to one of ihem, who was not conversant 
with its peculiarity, he would, most probably, decide at 
once to manage it as an inflammatory ^ilFtrciion. This coun- 
terfeit character, however, does not l^ist long. In a day 
or two, and often in a few hours, the appearances of in- 
creased action wear awat , and the t\ phoid condition be- 
comt-R distinctly marked and fully established. Muscular 
power, which from the commencement is not a little redu- 
ced, novi rapidly dtclini s, svhile all the pneumonic affectiona 
are aggravated, and the mind, «hich hitherto had preserved 
its tranquillity, becomes distmctec!, or thi paiient sinks into 
heav^' and stertorous slum'jirs. 

Mo-r generally, il thi- tongue and fauces be inspected, 
the', mii be seen covtrtd by a thick encrustation of a dark 
brown colou-, -irid and hard to the touch, and bisides which 
there are t^ld extremities, haggard countenance, a damp 
livid siirfaci, speckled with pettchi.-e and vibices, which 
conler b- popular name of spotted fever on the disease. 
Thesr, however, were exceedingly rare, occurring, perhaps, 
about I nee in a hundred times. 

In this epidemic we occasionally met with cases in 
which the throat was apparently the chief seat of attack. 
They, however, were few in this city — though it nppears 
that tills \was the most common shape which the disease 
put on to the sovith. Nearly all the cases which we had an 
opport .ni'y pf s ■.-■.ix^ in Viririnia were of this kind. 

Ihcre is nothing very peculiar in the onset. The ear- 
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^ lymptoms art tliusc of an ordinarj- cold attended with 
ility. The throat, at firs:, is slignily nffcctcd, but lit- 
f tie lime clapstrs btt'ort we have cause for aljrm. At a mo- 
f meat when not at all expected, we shall be surprised b^ 
a total sinking of strength, and by the eqtiylly sudden ap- 
pearance ol the most impeded respiration. This differs from 
ali the anginose afTcctions. There is no enlargement of the 
tonsils. But we find a considerable swelling of the mem- 
branous lining of the fauces, of a datk mahog.iny colour, 
and not florid, as in active inflimmution. It is our impres- 
sion that it is decidedly the most malignant form of the 
disease. It terminates life more rapidly, and under circum- 
stances less to be anticipated. 

What is this most extraordinary disease? To this ques- 
tion, so interesting in itseli, it is not easy to convey a satis- 
factory answer. That it is not fever, according to the deRm- 
tiun of ihc nosologists, in all cases, is most manifest. The 
shape which it sometimes assumes does not, indeed, present 
one single feature of febrile atKction. his characterized by- 
no preceding chill, no acceleration of pulse, no augmentation 
of temperature, no apparent disturbance ol anv one I unction, 
and has no defnite crisis, or stated pi-rind of solution. Cases 
of this kind, however, were not very frequent. 

Dissection shuws that there is much congestion in some 
instances, as well as extensive inflammation throughout 
the three great cavities of the body, of a utak erysipela- 
tous species. The inflamed surfaces are livid, with partial 
erosions, as in the incipient stages of gangrene. In the 
head, as well as in the thorax and abdomen, the contents 
are loaded, and we almost invariably meet with extravasa- 
tions of dark, thin, or grumous blood, exudations of imper- 
fect lymph, and effusions of serous fluids. 

Taking into view the whole of the phenomena of this dis- 
ease, as exhibited as well in its exterior physiognomy as by 
inspection after death, there can be, we think, little hesita- 
tion in considering it as a variety of f phoiis action, dif- 
fering, however, very materially from fever of this charac- 
ter as commonly described. 
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The leading and most conspicuous peculiarity of 
ease seems tu us to depend on its aaituaiiog, far % 
pan, the cong-eslive as contradistinguibhid trom tlx 
matorij couditioiii 

Liule has hitherto been written or understood i 
the former shape of morbid action. The French patfe 
scr m lo h.^ve entertained some indistinct notioiu 
subject, which they vaguely expressed by the terni 
mttnt, afterwards adopted by the late Dr Rush, firoD 
on fevers, where it first occurs in an English tvriu 
out, however, much elucidation, or strenuously in 
its importance. 

It would appear, from a variety of consideratiti 
the congestive differs from the infiammatory coodltlt^ 
this, among other respects, that the vems are chiefly gfl 
cemed in thc_^r»(, and the arteries in the second. In all Siu 
cases, the balance of the circulation is destroyed, by undb 
accumulations in the venous system, and especially of tl 
large viscera, as the lungK, the liver, the spleen, and of.d 
brain. As a consequence of this, we have generally, from d 
recession of the blood from the superficies, a p^iUid skin, raoi 
or less cold, a weak and emptied pulse, much oppressioa 
attended by great debility. But when the arteries are affect 
cd, the usual indications of inflammatory action exist, suci 
as a vigorous pulse, great heat and excitement, and uni 
formly perhaps some local acute pain or uneasiness. 

The blood also affords a criterion. In the inflummatOE 
stale it is sizy, or cupped, or florid, while in the congestl 
it is dark, sometimes grumous, and with little or no teodi 
cy to coagulate firmly. 

These are ihe principal or leading external signs or syuu 
toms by which we may distinguish the two opposite cond 
tions of the vascular system, and w hich are abundantly coi 
firmed by the phenomena disclosed on dissection. Thus, i 
the congestive cases, the large deep-seated veins, especial! 
of the viscera, are invariably found loaded and distend^ 
with dark grumous blood, whereas in the mfammatury, tjl 
chief evidence of a disturbed or irregular circulation, ia 
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preternatural fulness of the capillary vessels on the surface 
of the viscera, with a florid appearance greatly diffused, 
denominated tht: blush of inflammation. 

It follows from the preceding view, that in the congestive 
cases, ntithtr the pulse nor the state of txcitemeni will serve 
as guides in practice. Consult ing these alone, we should be 
discouraged from venesection, at the very moment when it 
is urgently demanded by the loaded state of the veins. Hut 
though thus required, !)lood, under such circumstances, 
must be, in some cases, very cautiously detracted. 

In concluding these remarks, we shall only further men- 
tion, that in all our speculations relative to the diseases of 
the circulation, we have confined our attention too exclu- 
sively to the arteries, even to the total neglect of the veins. 
But independently of the facts which we have* detailed 
when it is recollected, that, according to the conipata- 
tionof the best physiologists, the veins contain nearly three- 
fourths of the whole mass of blood, they have the strongest 
claims to notice in all our reasonings on the subject.'^ 

Diseases not wholly dissimilar to the one under review 

have been noticed. Consulting the European writers, we 

shall find records of epidemics approaching the same nature, 

and particularK in ihc shape of spotted fever. The works 

of Sydenham, and more expccially those of Iluxam and 

Sauvages, contain some of the histories of the diseases to which 

we allude. The parallel is certainly not complete, though 

perhaps as much so as between any other two diseases of 

the same sort, prevailing in different climates, and among a 

different people. That form of it in which the pulmonary 

organs are chiefly concerned, is more accurately delineated 

by Sauvages, and on which he has conferred the title, since 

adopted very much among us, of penjjueiimoiua typhodes. 

Nor has it been wholly overlooked in this country. By Dr. 

Bard of New-York, a malignant pleurisy is descril)ed 

closely resembling it, which prevailed in Long Island in lae 

year 1749, and we are not without traditional evidence, at 

* Armstrong on Typhous Fi'vpi-. 
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least, of the same disease occurring occasionally in otl 
sections of the X.'nitccI States. 

Of the causes of the disease little is ascertained. In co 
mon with all other epidmiics its origin is involved in doi 
and obscurity. As wi wc know onlv that it commences 
cold weather, and is generally dissipated by the warmth 
Spring. It would seem, therefore, to be somehow depei 
ant on a low degree of ti mperature, and this hypothc 
receives no slender support from the fact of a fever nea 
allied to it being actually produced in this way. The c 
which we mean is very commonly to be seen among 
paupers in th«. Alms Ilcnise of this city, who are not unf 
quently brought into that establishment in a state of tor 
ditv, by exposure to cold. From the extinction of sensib 
ty and e5i:citahilit\ , it is exceedingly difficult to arouse 1 
system bv an\ description o* remedies. But where react! 
does lake place, the result is a slow and feeble state 
fev« r, vcrv analogou*^, as we have stated, in all its essent 
attributes and prominent features, to some of the forms 
our enid. mic. 

Likt. thut disease, in its more advanced stages, there a 
low delirium, the dark and encrusted tongue, the skin ish 
and parched, the pulse quick and small, the eyes glass 
with dilated or contracted pupils, and the same lank, ha| 
gard, and distressed expression ol countenance. But, on tl; 
other hand, it may be allejged, that cold alone cannot be tfc 
cause, since it does not invariably produce this effect, an 
that the disease occasionally prevails during mild, and eve 
warm v/eather. 

The epid(.mic which lately prevailed so extensively! 
the British Isles is ascribed by some of their best writers t 
the low and penurious diet, and the squalidness and filt 
resulting' from the singularly distressed condition of th 
country, since the general p.icificaiion of Europe. That, i 
some respects, a very considt.ral)le similitude exists in th 
two diseases is sufficiently apparent, and they are not witfc 
out evidence abroad in sujjport of the hypothesis, thoucfh s 
the same time we confess, it seems to us still to want confir 
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' ination. Could such a state of things alone be the immedi- 
aCt I fficient cause of the disease, or, in othi:r words, were 
poverty and wretchedness adi^quate to the pi'odui:tion of it, 
there are some of the seciions of Europe which would be. 
perpetually exposed to its ravages. As relates to our hap- 
py and abundant c miitry at least, there can be no foun- 
dation uhattvet Tir any supposition which would associate 
disease with starvutton and itistr »i3. 

In this dilemma we are afraid we shall be constrained to 
resort once more to the gratuitous notion of a depraved or 
morbid constitution of the atmosphere, to help us to an ex- 
planation. That the disease neither originates in contagion, 
nor is spread by it, though there is some reason to suspect 
It to be occasionally the case, seems clearly to be proved by 
the universality of its prevalence, as well as by its observing 
the general laws of epidemics. This s more especially ma- 
nifested by Its compelling all other diseases to acknowledge 
its supremacy, and to put on its attire. During its existence 
in this city, and we have understood it was equally so as 
regards other places, every variety of morbid affection, 
whatever might be its original niuure, reciived a com- 
plexional hue from its dominant inQucnce, and exacted pret- 
ty nearly the same sort of treatinrnt. The lancet, and other 
depleting remedies, were generally abandoned by our prac- 
titioners, and stimulants and cordials substituted. The 
appearance indeed of this epidemic wrought a complete re- 
volution in the practice of medicine throughout the United 
Slates, from which, so far as"we have been able to ascertain, 
we have scarcely recovered. Even at the present moment, 
in this city, the usual cases of winter disease are approached 
by some of our prHctitioners with the lancet, not wholly 
without trepidation and anxiety. 

Wc have said, that in some instances we had reason to sus- 
pect contagion. They, however, were few, and by no m^ans 
conclusive. With some of our medical friends, whose op- 
portunities of seeing the disease were ample, no doubts 
whatever exist on this subject. By those who most strenu- 
ously support the hypothesis of contagion, some very strong 

Vol. I. 7. No. 1. 
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^s adduced, derived chkfly from the disease its' 
pe&rcd among our troops on ihi- Canadian lines and tin 

..vhcK. Thus it is stated, that the disbanded militia, oa r 
brning home, might be traced by the propagation of d 
fever, alorig the road. Even admitting this, which we tf 
not atlU disposed to deny, we have reason to believe ti 
lise^ n-as a distinct one, ihe typhous fever of caili| 
rUch it confessedly contagious. To imagine, indeed, tt| 
ii ipldennic which in a few years swept entirely over d 
jkimcOK con incnt, and thence, as wc have some groitn 
io'saspect, extended to Europe, producing every wbe 
""^M nKRtality, should be propagated by contagion, U 
tU dfogether improbable and absurd. 

''" The effect is utterly disproportioned to the cause. Diseari 
iii^giilaring in contagion arc always alow in difTusion. 1 
dtia gcBcral rule we know of no exception. The small-pi 
Has this property in the most cminiint degree, and it v 
teqohiv t ccniory to spread its-^lf over an extent of surfiiP 
vrhich was infected in a ftw j-ears bv our winter epidemic^ 
As regards the exciting causes of (he disease, there is n 
qncertainty, as they arc the same which operate in all other 
epidemics not contagious, and consist of errors in diet, ex- 
posure to sudden changes of temperature, fatigue, watch- 
ing, anxiety of mind, and whatever else has a ttfudency R 
produce a slight derangement of the system. 

Two modes of treating the disease have been proposed 
By one set of practitioners, the most profuse use of dire* 
Stimulants, as wine, brandy, cartfbnate of ammonia, camphoi 
bas been recommended, while by another, the sweating plai 
was decidedly preferred. We have had opportunities suffi?, 
cicnt of comparing these two modes of maaaging the dis- 
ease, and we have not the slightest doubt of the superiori^ 
of the latter. The mind of the physicians of this city partt 
colarly, is pretty well made up on this point, and they ( 
seem to acknowledge the infinitely greater success whid 
atended the early and steady exhibition of the diaphorctij 

. remedies. 

Of the best means of excitiog perspiration practitioners i 
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P &o well informed, that wc shuti merely remark, that in our 
> own practice nothing answered so wtil in this disease as the 
' Dover's powder, repeated about once in three hours, strong 
wine whey freely given, and hot fomentations applied to the 
lower extremities, to the trtink, and to the arm-pits,* It 
may be affirmed, that where sweating is t;irly induced, and 
peweveringly continued, recovery is liighly probable. Death 
Beldom indeed took place under siuch circumsiaiicea. 

Ab the disease advances, or if we arc called in the latter 
stages of its career, we arc to combine with diaphoreiics the 
intrepid employment of that class of remedies properly 
denominated cordial stiniulnnts or incitants. The carbo- 
nate of ammonia is here " ipse agmcn," we had almost said, 
the " unicum rcmedium." it is to be given with a fearli-sa 
hand. Not less than five, and sometimes ten grains are de- 
manded every hour. As co-operating means, strong wine 
whey, hot toddy, or Madeira wine, should be copiously 
used. It is at this conjuncture, too, that the spirit of tur- 
pentine may be exhibited with the greatest probability of 
advantage. 

But should these measures fail, and there be a rapid sink- 
ing of the pulse, and other indications of extreme pros- 
tration of power, wc must apply, as a dernier resource, to 
the surface in various parts, a decoction of cantharides and 
spirit of turpentine, so as to escite vesication, or the more 
irritant rubefacients, as a mixture of Cayenne pepper with 
brandy. 

This is the practice in the simple forms of the disease. 
Distinguished, however, by great local determinations, as 
in the bilious, pneumonic and anginose cases, it seems to be 
universally conceded, that some difference of treatment is 
required. Emetics here have been found eminently useful. 
They are prescribed, as well to evacuate the stomach of its 
contents, as that salutary impressions may be made through 

* It «u UDiTerulJ}- ulmitled, that the duphorctici into which opium eoten 
Ivpiy, ■ ere intoniiiirablj the beat BiiiteO to thia caae. Even f nm npium bj it- 
Kir the belt eftecti were oftea obtuued, and puticuUrij where muoh iMiD <£ 
«he chnt ciiuc*]. 
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._»w *»« uystem generally. To be serviceable, they requlin 
► be repeUed stveriil limtsin some iDsiaaccs, and ihc 
ic6ve articles, »s tartar emrtic, should be selected. Tbet 
ire to be followed by mercurial piiriratives. The Jamc^ 
^wder MUwered Well. It was originally employed at ofl 
3UggeBtk)Q, and displayed, whtii largely given, the coalb 
■ hed operation of an emetic, purgative, and diuphoretic. 
, After tht; end is attained for which evacuants are adm 
nixtered, the case is then to be subjected to the same coutt 
pf aUlDuIating diaphoretics as in the other states of the di 
ease, and if there be any topical congestions or paitis, bli 
ten become the appropriate remedies. They are especiaJ 
indicated in the anginose and pneumonic affections, aod 
deliriuin or coma, and ought to be large enough to ei 
brace the neck, or cover the chest or head, as the case mi 
' demand. 

'As relates to the use of the lancet, much controvQt 
has preruled. Conformably to our own experience, we shdtlj 
say that it was rarely required, or could be safely emploj 
ed-^.and such was the prevalent sentiment among our be« 
practitioners. By the immense force, or the pecilliar natun 
of the remote cause of the disease, the vital energies wer^ 
80 crippled as not to allow of the detraction of blood. £vea 
when the system was manifestly labouring under immenai 
oppression, from congestion in the viscera, and particular]] 
in the pulmonary organs, venesection afforded no great r 
lief, and was often followed by an alarming depression ' 
strength. The local powers of the circulation had becom 
so enlecbltd as not to move on the blood, so that it 
mulated, and the part was firmly impacted. Bleeding hcA 
only served to reduce the quantity in the circulating vea 
sels, without at all unloading rhe engorged organs. By cupa 
however, immense good was done in many instances, ; 
especially when followed by the vesicating applications. 
in the peripneumonies of very aged people, the stimulatitd 
emetics also proved sirviceabie, by emulging the vessels 
and re-establishing a just equilibrium in the circulation. 
Notwithstanding what we have said against vcncsecdr 
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rt it not be understood that wc extend our objections to the 
"prtctuL- in the disease U3 it apptartd in oihtr places. Wc 
. hiivi:, on the contrary, the moat satisfactorv evidence in our 
possession, thiit in several parts ol the United States, the 
remedy, ur^fd to a considerable extent, was imperatively 
demunded. The diseasi- in the interior of this State, put on 
very generally an infiammatory character, and submitted 
only to depletion in its various shapes^and the same, I have 
understood, happened in portions of Vermont, of Virgi- 
nia and Tennessee. In this, wc have a fresh illustration of 
the truth of the influence of climate or position or other lo- 
calities, in the modification of disease, and from which a 
lesson of importance may be deduced, to watch these fluctu- 
ations, with a view to the proper adaptation of the treatment, 
under the varied circumstances. 

Distinct in almost every thing which relates to it, the or- 
dinary prognostics arc not applicable to this singular dis- 
ease. Numerous are the cases of persons suddenly perish- 
ing with every sign of convalescence. The pulse here, will 
often totally fail as a guide. There are, however, certain 
symptoms which indicate great danger, among which, some 
of the least equivocal may be derived, by an experienced 
practitioner, from the contemplation of the countenance and 
habitudes of the patient. The countenance in this state, is 
marked by a very peculiar expression of wretchedness, or 
is exceedingly placid and inanimate, with the skin polished 
and of a leaden or bronzed complexion. This latter is a 
most alarming appearance, which will sometimes occur in a 
very early stage of the case, and we do not recollect a single 
instance of recovery where it existed. 

As presented, such is the brief history of a disease, which 
originating sixteen years ago in the eastern extremity of our 
country, moved on progressively to the south, producing 
every where in its way, terror and devastation. In its fell 
career, it twice, as we have seen, invaded this city, and on 
caih occasion, swept away some of the most valuable of our 
citizens. Longwill it be remembered hy us, as having caused 
^ death of three of the most illustrious of our medical 
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icfs, rtash, Wiatar and Dorsey — and ewery time of:li 

ccun-cncewc were called to mourn over the loss of some 4 

le members of the medical class, with whom it prevnlq 

fjttensively. 

The di|ease cannnt be conaidfrM as necessarily a v^ 
fatal one. By pursuing the practice we have inculcated, | 
Sroved by no means unmanagi^able among us. Compai 
vilh the yellow fever, this was certainly true. The no! 
ler of deaths was proportionally much less. To attain B 
tess, however, in such a disease, the moat steady and f 
■evering use of the remedies is required, aidtrd by evM 
possible convenience and comfort. Death, in a majorin J 
ihe cases which we witnessed, could be distinctly traced J 
the want of these advantages. 
'. As an epidemic, most fortunately this terrible disease | 
longer prevails. No cases, except now and then a spoi 

. jOne, arc to be met with in this city, and we hare reason | 

■, believe it has become equally extinct in every section i 

the United States. To it has succeeded, in a great measui 

the old inflammatory constitution of dist ases, which are i 

' a nature infinitely more intelligible, and managed, compare, 
lively, with ease and certainty. 



AiiT. XIV, Observations on the JV*a(ure and Treatment of J 
rasmus, atid of those diseases which mai/ be strictly dentrmint 
bilious. By Joseph Ayre, M. D. Lotidoa, 1818. 

1 O investigate the nature of those agents which deraof 
the economy of the human system, and discover the c 
nexion with the diseases and distress of which they are prg 
ductive, is undoubtedly one of the most exalted duties 1 
mania called upon to perform. There are so many disqd 
ders to which the human system is liable, under such vari^ 
forms, and appiircntly attributable to so many causes, thn 
notwithstanding the exertions of the large number of ingev 
oils individuals who have laboured m the field of med^ 
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(philosophy, we have, frequently, lo attack a disease without < 
boowing its vulnerable point. 

No physician of the present day, we presume, would b 
ditposed to question the propriety of the maxim which 
teaches us to remove the cause, as the first step in the cure 
of a disease-^and he who succeeds in enlarging or cor* 
recting our pathological knowledge, is entitled to no small 
prat&e. 

The disease in question, is well calculated to attract our 
attention, from its great prevalence among infants, and the 
insidious manner in which it generally undermines the 
constitution of its helpless victim. The opinions concern- 
ing its nature, and consequently the proper method of treat- 
ment have been various. 

Notwithstanding the large collections of offensive matter 
in the intestines, and its unnauiral appearance when evacua- 
ted, the morbid contents of the stomach in the early stages of 
the disease, and the relief afforded by emcsis, our author 
does not suppose that the alimentary canal is the origiual 
seat of it. " But," sajs he, " upon whatever hypothesis we 
may found our explanation of the origin of marasmus, or 
the nature of those morbid states of the stomach and bowels 
which lead to it, or of the precise modes of action of those 
remote causes, which arc found to act successively in in- 
creasing or extinguishing it, it appears to me indubitable, 
that its seat is always in the liver, and that the means direct- 
ed fur the relief of the deranged actions of this organ, are 
adequate to restore the other disordered functions to a 
healthy state. It has of late, I behcve, been generally sup- 
posed that the marasmus of children, consists in a merely 
loaded and constipated state of the bowels. This notion, 
however, of the natut% of the disorder, appears to me irre- 
concileable with the phenomena exhibited by the complaint, 
nnd with the observed effects of the medicines found useful 
in removing it.*' 

That this notion has generally prevailed i^ well known, 
and Hamilton of Edinburgh, in whose essay on the use of 
purgatives, we have, perhaps, the most recent European re- 
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VL-r, this antiqu;ttt-d notion ha 
The agency of the liver in the 
mploms of in->Lrasmus was not uokno^ 
1 faculty, many yeiirs ago, and the- plan oftr 
jur author recommends, had become comi 
Iptig before the appearance of his " Practical ObservaUo! 
«w. 

Caloaiel in small doses, such a'! the fourth, sixth, 
eighth part of a grain, IVequcndy repeated, with the oi 
ripnal eschihitioii of a cathartic, is the main part of our 
dnn^B practice. We presume that nothing more will be 
ceasuy to establish the priority of our claim to this impron 
meat than the shcn extract annexed, from an essay publisi 
'^■. ed by Professor Miller of New York, m the Medical Rt 
ptository, twcnlj-two years anterior to the date ol Dr. Ayt# 
work. • 

The whole object of the work beft 
marasious is a bilious disease — .that it originates from hepa,' 
tic obstructions, and that mercury is tt 
natural and legitimate remedy. 

The author arrives at these conclut 
reasonings marked by very unnecessary prolixity. We shaB 
however, endeavour to give the outhnc. The food, he su^ 
poses, when taken into the mouth, from its peculiar irrkti 
tjoo, excites the secretion of the saliva, with which it lontf 
a compound calculated to stimulate the stomach into its pit 

" "Note. — Acliild of Iwoj-FSrsoliImnrtalie n pill coroptned of One lixOt a| 
ofa grain of opium >inil onelliirtl inirt ofa gruin o^liimel, i 
or t'xili hour, or >ometiinrii oTtcncr, ■ceonling to llie urgencji of the « 
' tOBiB," ho. Agslti, " 11 rr<<ilt* rrom all tliii, llmt in CDlomt^I atone se pout 
«xeel(eat evacunnt in lAe SaeoKi denemnated iilioui; ni>d ttintin cnlonielM 
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£{n~-the chymf , in likt manner, is the proper Btimu-3^ 
nit to the liver, and the bile performs its part, in renilerinjiB 
c nutritive mass equal to the production of this successioofl 
F- of sympathetic actions. On this principle it is evident, thai J 
t of the digestive process is not performed, or* 
partially executed, all the succeeding operations wiil be coB- 
fuaed. But our author admits of an inversion of this order, 
between the stomach and liver, the former sympathising 
with the derangement of the latter, though in the " recapi- 
tulation" of his arguments, it appears that the stomach is 
referred to as the primus agrotus: for, after supposing that 
marasmus consisted in a derang'-d and imperfect secretory 
action of the liver, and th»t the black stools and hetnatemesis 
were occasioned by discharges ol blood from the rxtremi- 
ties of the vena portarum, regurgituting into the stomach in 
one case, and passing per atiuni, in another— he adds, *' this 
derangement in the function of the liver, commonly .irises 
from a disorder commencing in the stomnch," by which "an 
imperfect stimulus is given to the li' er." 

Whatever credit may be due to Ur. Ayre for his industry 
in observing the phenomena of this dist :ise, of which he has 
given some proof, it is evidtnt -hat neitbi-r . is ihrory nor 
his practice is new. The single paper o! Professor iVIillcr 
to which we have already alluded, c^jntains the outline and 
all the important particulars of the doctrine — antl every one 
who is in possession of the lectures of ih-; present Professor of 
the Practice, in the University of Pennsylvania, can satisfy 
himself of the fact,' that it has been publicly taught in this 
country- 
Professor Miller, indeed, has not diffused his ideas 
throughout so voluminous an essay, as that of our author, 
nor has he used such an unnecessary and reiterated train of 
argument to prove the agency of the Uvcr in marasmus. But 
^c identity of the opinions of these two authors ma. be 
seen in the single expression which we have quoted above, 
in which, in speaking of calomel as a remedy for marasmus. 
Professor Miller classes the disease with those " deaominated 
bilious** — the \try expression that our author has copied ia 
Vol. I. 2 A N«. 1. 
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the title of his book. It may be seen also by the plan a 
treatment which Professor Miller recommended in the yea 
17i)r, and which is virtually the same as that which is at 
tempted to be introduced at this time, that the present au 
thor is merely entitled to the credit of having made a judi 
cious selection of a method of practice, the best that hai 
hitherto been offrred, and of compiling a work which ma] 
be serviceable to many of its readers, and, perhaps, general!] 
so in the country where it originated. 

Marasmus is a disease of great prevalence, and partico 
larly interesting as an object of investigation, inasmuch ai 
it generally attacks those who are too young to assist th 
physician in discovering the cause of the comph!:it. N< 
symptom, therefore, that can be made evident to the practi 
tioner, should be disregarded, and it is superlatively a de 
sideratum, to have a leading and peculiar indication of thi 
sort, to guide us in all our prescriptions. 

That this is attained with respect to marasmus, qui 
author appears to be satisfied. The leading symptoms arc, 
enlargement of the abdomen, unnatural al\ ine discharges, 
and an appetite not commensurate with the requisite quan- 
tity of nutriment, rhcse, he thinks, point to derangements in 
the healthy economy, which designate the cause of the dis- 
ease. 

In addition to the part which the bile performs in the pro- 
cess of digestion, it gives a decided and peculiar colour to 
the faeces, bv the absence of which we suppose that a dis- 
eased state of the liver is indicated. Tl^re are several ways 
of accounting Tor the faecal discoloration. The first is, by 
supposing a superabundance of bile; sc condly, too small a 
quantity; thirdly, a bilious fluid not properly composed; and 
lastly, a total absence of the hepatic secretion. It is upon 
these data that our author adduces the appearances of the 
ejcctccy in support of the doctrine of the hepatic origin of 
marasmus. 

It is a fact which we believe cannot be denied, that the co- 
lour of the fteces depends, in a great measure, upon the 
causes above enumerated: we may, therefore, give our as- 
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Kt to the doctrine of hepatic dfrangrraent, when the al- 
: (lischargt:8 arc destitute of ihi.-ir naturnl colour^ unless, 
f>c(l. tome other ciiuae is Icdowd to exist, which would 
mbicdiy effect the change. If wcadd to this, that t«er» 
^' ifi found, by long experience, lo be pre-eminently u«- i 
; removal ot the disease, and that during its exhi- I 
marasmus depending upon a paucity or vitiation of 
a bilious diarrhcca is a common occurrence, it 
Lid appear that the disease should be attributed to a de- 
^ment in the functions of the liver. 
; however plausible this doctrine may seem, it is not 
' siablishcd by any undeniable fact, nor can other hypotheac* 

■ superseded, by any train of argument deduced from the 
,;!own phenomena of the disease. 

The obnervaiiun of Dr. Ayre respecting the successive 
perations of the various digestive functions depending up- 
(1 each other, is probaldy well founded, and very applicable 

■ marusmuH, though not as he would espiain them. He sup- 
oscB a reversion of the natural order, and thus renders his 
luidamental principle useless; adopting in place of it no- 
ising more than the indefinite principle of sympathy.— We 
1 Kocatc the gastric pathology of marasmus. 

Any one who reflects on the vast changes effected in che- 
L I ical compounds by an apparently insignificant alteration in 
\-\r proportion of their constituents, wtU admit, withont hesi- 
■ iiion. that if the first process of digestion is Improperljr 

■ rformcd, the same changes cannot take place by the sub- 
riuent operations, because the same principles do not meet 

iiiLlcr similar circumstances. We arc aware of the repug- 
,,nice that tnany f«I towards the idea of chemical actiowt 
i:-,ing place in the living body. Though numerous opcra- 
innii that would occur to the dead body are restrained by 
: II' influence of vitality, especially such as lend to the dis- 
vf^anization of the fabric, yet we should not too hastily do 
I , liw pussibility of changes in the living state from the 
.At: agency of chemical principles. 
Do wc not prescribe carbonate of poush followed by an 
t and is not the carbonate decomposed in the stonutJ) 
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thtr strictest principles of chemistry and physii 
acid is one of the results of those changes which 
in vegetable matter exposed to heat and moisture^^ 
such matter is introduced into the stomach it is ezpqiig| 
both these agents, and very nearly to that extent wlnq 
most favourable to its decomposition. This tendency^j 
ever, is overcome by the stomach, when that organ iail 
full possession of its natural powers. Whether thin is < 
sioned by the quantity or proper constitution of its m 
}■' tions, or by some occult property with which we are u 

f qU'vinted, it is unnecessary to determine. 

I But suppose the stomach to be debilitated, as it frequ 

|. ly is— then it is unequal to the task of counteracting 

[ effects of chemical affinity. Chemistry, therefore, aa 

her empire, and the matter introduced into the stom 
instead of becoming perfect chyme, is a heterogen 
mixture of which an acid is likely to form a large pra 
tion. 

These arguments, it may be said, favour the obsolete i 
of fermentation in the stomach.— -It is true; though they 
not intended to defend that absurd hypothesis, by whidi 
mysteries of healthy digestion were explained* 

Chemistry teaches us that common fermentation can 
ver produce a substance analogous to either chyme or ch 
But we do advocate the possibility of the acescent fenn 
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I eructations accompanying the use of vegetable diet, 
;m to indicate some process in the stomach not far 
mott: from a nntur^tl di.-coinpusition of v£'gc:tablc niatter, 
1 large quantity of such gaseous matter is alwaj'S a pro- 
it of fermentafion. 

e piirticulnr process by which an acid may be pro- 
ducfd in the tjtoirach, is not immediati ly necessary to our 
purpose. It is sufficient for the main point in our theory, that 
Buch substancirs ure somrtimes present in that viscns, and that 
their presence is attributable only to some process inconsis- 
tent with the natural one of liealihy digistion. 

In tracing the progress of digestion, we will suppose that 
iDSteHd of healthy chyme, a mass containing uneomhined 
acid passes from the stomach into ihe tiuodenum. It there 
meets with thr bile, which is a fluid decomposable by the 
icids. Though there is littk diiFi.rence in the constiiutioa 
of ibis fluid secreted by the various warm-blooded animals, 
yet, from the great diflcrence that may be effected in com- 
pounds, by a slighi difFrrcnce in the prnporlions of their 
constituents, the human bile is much more easily decom- 
posed by acids than that of any other animal. It is re- 
marked by Professor Thomson, who appears to have de- 
voted a great deal of attention to animal chemistry, that 
all acids decompose the human hilc, and, indeed, makes this 
the distinguishing marlt between it and thr corresponding hc- 
crettons of other animals. What then is more natural than to 
conclude that the bile may be destroyed by the contact of the 
gastric acid?* And here let us observe, that if any objec- 
tions may be offered to the idea of thf formation of an acid 
in the stomach, from a mere chemical process, they will not 
apply with equal force against the probability of such a 
process taking place in the duodenum between the acid and 
the bile. 

Upon the supposition of the partial or total destruction 
of the bile by the gastric acid, we have a ready solution of 
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all the phenomena of a paucity or absence of that fluid, 
indicated by the appearance of the faeces or otherwise. 

The alterative effects of calomel in removing the symp* 
toms of marasmus, may be objected to our theory, upon the 
supposition that that medicine acts upon the liver, and in 
case of a derangement of the functions of this gland, pro- 
ducing unhealthy bile or suspending the secretion, the calo- 
mel restores it to a heahhv action. But the alterative action 
of calomel is by no means confined to the liver. Its benefit 
cial effects upon the stomach, when given in minute doses, 
has been as satisfactorily demonstrated, as its action upon the 
liver. We are authorized to say that it has been a favourite 
prescription with Dr. Physick and the late Dr. Kuhn of this 
city, for many years, in cases of gastric derangement.* 

The occurrence of a bilious diarrhoea, with which the 
symptoms of marasmus usually disappear, although adduced 
by Dr. Ayre in evidence of the hepatic origin of that dis- 
ease, is just as easily explained by the gastric thi-ory, since, 
if the production of an acid in the stomach is prevented, the 
bile will no longer meet with a destructive agent: and in- 
stead of a bilious diarrhcca being a proof of a renewed se- 
cretion from the liver, it may with equal plausibility be as- 
cribed to the absence of that cause which hitherto had de- 
stroyed it as fast as it was produced. 

It is a happy circumstance, however, that whichsoever 
theory we may adopt, with respect to the primary location 
of marasmus, our plan of treatment will remain the same; 
and it is a matter of congratulation, that we now possess a 
remedy for that destructive enemy of our species, sanction- 
ed by theory and tested by the infallible ordeal of experi- 
ence.! 

H. 

• The practice alluded to consists in the exhibition of the fourth, sixth, or 
eighth of a grain of calomel every half hour or hour, to cjuiel the irritabilitj of 
the stomach, more particularly in cases of bilious vomitings. — Editor. 

f The abo'.e review has been contributed by an ingenious correspondent. We 
give it an insertion uiihout assuming responsibility for the views it embraoes, se- 
veral of which differ essentially from our own.— iiJrfjVor. 
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, throws about 
LBT. XV. ^n Inaasural Essay on Mania a ^by even leaping 
SsowDEs, olfhiladelphia— IsVing ihc utmost 
^_ ms and terrible 

1 HE theses issued from the medical sc^ create, to ha- 
vaniti are characterized, for the most part, 
ability, and we sincerely regret the suppfe^g precisely such 
lation which made the publication of thei^ij^-ipm^.^}^ from 
would not be difficult to point out, and i: 
of this sort bus been actually made,* a vhe stomach was 
number of these essays that might be read disiased, somc- 
the most enlightened member of the profcsd, sometimes by 
atn eminently deserving of a place in everj,iory marks were 

To these inquiries we are indebted in pn 
ly all the exact knowledge we po'^sess of ot>ery conspicuous 
dirinal vegetables, as well as for some vcriscase, as indeed ' 
Goveries in physiologj-, and occasionally c.ion with the sto- 
Dature strictly practical have been success! 

Among the dissertations of the latter dt^ted, and in other 
not help considering the one of which w^,d extravasations 
offer some short account to our read its, ItrL-gards either of 
first place, in order to give due authority 
mention, that for several years he was at' of the immedi- 
dcnl student, to the most extensive of ouin all drunkards, 
and that he had ample opportunities of obrtions, and even 
ease, and determining the best mode of m^l occurrence. 

Drunkenness is the vice of our country ^, some diff'erence 
and with, perhaps, sufficient accuracy, that superficially, we 
sume forty millions of gallons of ardenignd other indica- 
mtghtbe imagined, we have every variety. Bui experience 
in a correspondent degree of which such eccptive, and, ex- 
thcse pernicious liquors can be productive* are to adopt the 

Connected with the fever, which is a t 

queiicc of intoxication, and as sometimes 1 stomach in a state 

dent of it, there is a peculiar mental dermulating and cor- 

mania a potu, which is the subject of the les, is demanded, 

1, and hot toddy, 

■ Culclweiri Colleotion oTTheKi, 4c\ j^(,_ |^ 

■ \ 
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This apeci« of insani.y is mostly to b.- met with in U 
tual confirmed drui.kurda, and in M casc!., so Ear as our 
pericnce extends, makts its iqipcaranci- on the subsidettM 
tht stimiiUting tffccts of the liquor. Two or thre« days 
ways, and sometimts a much longer ptrrind elapses nftil 
debauch before it makes its appro.ich. Kven the withdn 
ing too suddenly the ordinary' portion of drink, where 
consumption is ^rcat, we have known, now and then, to 
productive of tWe disease. 

An attack is ^;enerally ushered in by a singular alterat 
of countenance. i The eyes are red, and have a very ftirii 
expre>ision, roUi4g constantly, with a wild q;lart:, in diffei 
directions. The jfacc Is tumid and suffused — the carotid i 
temporal arteries pulsate strongly, and the patient compb 
of violent head-Jche. 

At this period^ the skin is hot, the tongue parched, 
pulse strongand t\ull, though readily compressible, without: 
very distinct matfiifr station of fever. E.irly in the case th 
is much gastric tMisiir(l::r — the bowels are obstinately con 
pattd, and soon 'conu' on violent vomitintrs, so that no fi 
can he renlntd, k>r <.ven the drink— ttl.icb an insatiable th 
vehtmenily dcm«ands. 

As the diseasJne advances, tliere is an increase of nervi 
tremors and misuscabr relaxation, to such an exo 
indeed, that tlifci> p.rson is rend..red incupabU- of us 
his limbs, hav.:doa; sc-.ircily power tu raise his hands, i 
when he attempr j^s to move, liis kgs totter, and he fa 



Vet, 



occasionallvr c n.(rox\ snis of Immense stnncth occur, i 



which, in a mori|es,t„, ol phnnxy, is so trtmi-ndously excr 

as to require th) tt united p..-' er of stventl men to resist 

Ills state of ^■x^^ litemtnt does not continue long, and is s 




I vociferates londlv. pulls hia bed to pieces, throws about 
' the chairs, attempts to makt his escape, by even leaping 
a window, or remains quiet, betr:iung the utmost 
timidity, and complains ol", all the phantoms and terrible, 
spectacles which such a dlatcmperature can create, to ha- 
rass or terrify. 

Examinations post mortem, disclose to us precisely such 
phenomena, in this disease, as might be anticipated, from 
its cause and symptoms. 

In all cases which we have inspected, the stomach was 
highly infl.imed, and the liver variously diseased, some- 
times with scirrhus, sometimes tuberculated, sometimes by 
an absciss, and sometimes recent inflammatory marks were 
Added to these chronic conditions. . 

The brain affords, for the most part, very conspicuous 
manitestations of its participating in the disease, as indeed ' 
we might expect, from its known connexion with the sto- 
mach. 

We have seen it much inflamed or congested, and in other 
instances have met with serous efl'usions, and extravasations 
of liitiod, though never to any extent, as regards either of 
these fluids. 

The thoracic contents seem to feel little of the immedi- 
ate effects of the disease. As probably in all drunkards, 
water is found in the chest in various portions, and even 
dropsy of the pericardium is not an unusual occurrence- 
Touching tlie treatment of this disease, some difl'erencc 
of opinion at present prevails. Examined superficially, we 
should be led by the state of the pulse and other indica- 
tions, to die use of the depleting measures. But experience 
has taught us, that such appearances are deceptive, and, ex- 
cept under very peculiar circumstances, we are to adopt the 
directly opposite course. 

The first step to he taken, is to place the stomach in a state 
to receive, and fuel the impression of stimulating and cor- 
dial medicines. Little more, in mild cases, is demanded, 
thaii the neutral mixture with landanum, and hot toddy, 
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pi'itiy fre<.ly given at short intervals, the patient being coi 
fiiicrd in a dark ro-'iii, irce fiom noise, and other anuoyanc 
to prevmt In- getting lo sleep. 

in some instances, however, there is such a total inau 
ceptihilitv to the action of stimuli, that an immense qua 
tity of opium and ardent spirits will make no impreasic 
or so slight a one as to be productive of scarcely ai 
advantage. Thirty or forty grains of opium, with a com 
poridciit proportion of ardent spirits, we have known to 
ex!ii!)itv.d unavailingly in the twtnty-four hours. Xo revi 
gastric scnsiliility in the case, an emetic often proves higl 
bincfitial. IJiit to be elTectual, the dose must be large, evi 
tv. eiity or thirty grains of tartariscd antimony, and sevei 
drachms of ipecacuanha in divided portions, we have givt 
to accosiiplish the purpose. 

After copious evacuations of the stomach, in which tl 
boweis generally share, we may recur with the happiest e 
fects to the opiate and brandy treatment, so urg^d as to ii 
duce tranquillity and sleep, which may be considered as a ^^jii 
(fua norH'^ to recovery. No instance of a cure, or even essci 
tial improvement, so far as our memory serves us, has conn 
within our observation, where such a state of composui 
w^as not induced. To this point, therefore, our attention i 
steadily to be directed, and the remedies already designate 
intrepidly employed till it is accomplished. Being one 
done, a manifest amelioration ensues, and the cure hencefor 
ward proceeds rapidly and with certainty. In cases, how 
ever, where the pulse is full, and not very compressible, an< 
which are marked unequivocally by undue determination 
to the brain, we have sometimes ventured to bleed mode 
rately, and very often under such circumstances to appl 
cups and blisters to the head, and with utility. 

But it sometimes happens, either from ill management, ox 
that we are not consulted in time, the case becomes typhoid 
which is denoted by the dry encrusted tongue, hot skin, suf 
fused counten.no, wild lye, with contracted pupil, ntrvou 
tremors, snhsultus tandhium^ low muttering delirium, &c. 



iThe pncticc we have round moitt aucct-ssTul, at \b\% stage 
i condirion of the disrasr, coDbists of opium uod outnphoi 
c ciirbunaic of ammonbalone.oruhikt soincutno aftttacn I 
preinrK well, with ihc mu»k jtilcp,— the watery tolutioo 1 
fasufiEiJda and strong l>ran<lv toddy. 
■ 1*be remedies, in ever}- state of the dUcuc, it tnaylltfl 
:civcc), with hardly tin exception, arc of a cordl-d nxture,| 
1 which mtiy be aided by a did of a sitniUr dcscripiioOf^ 
jellies with wine and spices, rich Buaps' withl 
^ycitDC pepper, oysters. &c. &c. 
|£vini wheu convalescence la estublinhed, the same «yst<m I 
r living is to be continued, and now the ntolt liqiior»l 

Cesceedrngly grateful, and highly serviceible. 
pNor c»n we for a time withdraw our medicines. Long I 
per the subsidence of the more urgent symptoms, di*Dr- 1 
Srcd stomach, morbid vi^iltincr, und nervous irctnori ■ 
pmbine. To rtlieve the«e afiVciions the carbonate of am-T 
nia, camphor, Hiiffiniin^ liquor, assal'ceiida, garlic, hdpl 
11 be required, the one or the other being preferred,! 
Ecording to circumstances. 

1 This is the pUn of treating mania a potu, which we ha»e 1 
nind moat succtssful. All the stimulating; part of It hai 

ntly been duimcd by a E<irapMn writer, who arrnipiiesi 
p hiffikclf no small prnis« for having introduced it in placfil 
F tht depletory measures formerty pursued in the Om.I 
■ul be has no title whatever to origmality, it being, on the] 
nntrary, the tstabltshcd practice of this city, for upwardi 
f half ft ccttttiry, and to the decided efficacy of which, « ~ 
bve the most abundant attestations. 

2 Of late, however, the emetic practice suggested by Dr.l 
Elapp, an Ingenious phyMciao of this place, has attracted dob 
ptilc attention. It would seem that he relies almost cntirclyT 

n active vomiting, and states, as the result of ample rxpc J 
ctu tliai it it ittcomparably the most effectual. Dtcidinu 
D what wc have seen, we should say that Buch a repon i» n 
fcuiCc warranted to this exirni. Exactly, lU in other cases 
pania, where we have an insusccptibtliiy ut the nciiifn ol rc-l 
:dica, which often happ<-i<< --.n-i^ra .n ihrir t^nml 
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fections, are of the grt*atest utility, and Dr. Klapp deservei 
our acknowledgments for the extension of the practice to 
such cases. But sensibility being awakened, all is done whidi 
can be effected by emetics, and we must, to confirm the 
cure, revert to the stimulating articles as already described* 

Even some degree of circumspection is required in ibt 
use of emetics. The cases of the disease must be properly 
discriminated, or they prove detrimental, and occasionally 
fatal. Exhibited, where there is much prostration of power, 
or, in other words, extreme exhaustion^ the system will not 
re-act, and the patient irrecoveruhly sinks. Two cases of this 
kind came under our own notice, and several others have 
been reported to us.* 

We have now given a condensed view of the contents of 
this very instructive Essay, interspersed with some remarks, 
the result of our own enquiries and observations. Yet, what 
we have described, is only one of an infinity of the afflic- 
tive consequences of the odious and detestable practice of 
hard drinking-^ whether we regard it as the source of moral 
debasement, or of corporeal infirmities. 

The mythology of antiquity, often presents the finest 
moral, so shadowed, however, by allegory as not always to be 
discerned. We read of Prometheus having been chained to a 
rock, with his liver exposed to the perpetual lacerations of a 
vulture, as a penalty for an act of indiscretion against heaven. 
Considering that this organ is the seat of many of the ex- 
cruciating affections, induced by the rash consumption of. 
ardent spirits, we have here offered, whether meant or not, 
a most impressive admonition against a practice so subver- 
sive of the best hopes and interests of mankind. Nor is 
this all. To such an extent, indeed, does this multiplied 
mischief prevail, that, as has been remarked on another 
ocasion, " the empt\ ing of Pandora's box, was the type 
only of what has since happened in the difTusion of rum, 
brandy, gin and whiskey, among the human family.' 



» 



* Ttis not ftltogotlier improbable that the quantity of lartansed antimony used 
in these cases niight have had a poisonous ellect, antl hence it may be right, 
vhcrc large duscs of an emetic are demanded, to substitute ipecacuanha. 
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s the case, it becami^E the sacred and imperative 
[of the physician to unite and conlederate with the di- 
7 the moralist, the ccanomigt, and all other guod mcD^ to 
restrain the consumption of these baneful articles — and as die 
first step in the scheme of reformation, to discountenaDce by 
the weight of his auihorit)', the popular notion ot their re- 
medial efficacy, and to seize evcr\ fii ('pportunity to state 
truly and earnestly their pestilent operation. 
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Art. W, An Euloginm on the late John Syng Dhrsst, JIf- fl» 

Frofvaaor of Jnatomy in the University of PennsylvmatL 
Delivered by appointment before the ^Medical Classj on the lit of 
JIarch, 1811); By X. Chapman, M. 1>. 

W E have mct^ my young friends, on a melancholy occt* 
sion. Death, always terrible in his visitations, has most 
awfully afflicted us. 

Commencing with the very founder of our institution, he 
has swept off, in rapid succession, nearly all of the distiih 
guished men who illustrated its character and maintained iti 
ascendency* 

m 

In the short space of eight years, I have lost the whole ol 
my prt ceptors in medicine,* and now, by an appointment 
too partially conferred, I am called to pronounce the eulogj 
of one of the most beloved of my colleagues. These sad 
events have converted the temple of science into a house ol 
mourning, and every where within it, are heard the tones oi 
lamentation and sorrow. 

To me, this last dispensation has been peculiarly severCi 
As my friend and companion, mingling largely in my social 
recreations, and, more than any other, participating in mj 
employments, the bereavement is irreparable. Even amidst 
the active and crowded scenes which have since engaged me, 
I have very often cast my eyes around, and found that I 
was solitary and alone* 

Nor, perhaps, on any preceding 6ccasion, was the public 
sensibility more strongly expressed. As soon as the unwel- 
come tidings transpired, the whole city was overcast with 
the gloom of a heavy calamity. The ordinary amusements, 
for a time, became suspended, general gaiety was eclipsed, 
and every countenance wore the aspect of grief and dismay. 

To behold so much youth, and vigour, and usefulness, 
thus suddenly extinguished, was indeed a solemn admoni' 
tion of the uncertainty of human existence, and the perisha- 
hie tendencies of all our hopes and possessions. 

* Shijjpen, Woodhouse, Rush, Barton, and Wistar. 
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Death is very differently comemplated. An aged indi- 
vidual, however revered for his virtues, or valued for hia 
' services, sinking into the grave, is considered, for the most 
part, as a mere compliance with an inexorable law of nature, 
and the ultimate completion of uu inevitable destiny. But, 
when one is cut down in the season of bloom and promise, 
wc feel the intensity of the blow in the disappuintment of 
our anticipations of future excellence, and can only be re- 
conciled to it by the reflection, that though unintelligible to 
our limited perceptions, it is the work of divine wisdom, 
against which we must not murmur or complain. 

By your conduct, in this instance, you evince the warmth 
of your sensibility, and have conciliated much cordiality of 
esteem. The spuctuclc which you now present, is exceed- 
ingly interesting and impressive. Like the people of anti- 
quity, of whom the practice is recorded, of each one depo- 
siting some portion of the matcriiils out of which to erect 
the tumulus over the remains of a favourite chieftain, with 
the same sense of afTectionate attachment, you have conven- 
ed, to rtndtr the tribute of respect to the memory of your 
htnufactor and ftiind. To those to whom he wiis inost dear, 
no species of homage can be more acceptable, and may we 
tiot indulge the hope, that even his immortal spirit is nut in- 
different to the proceedings of this da\ ? 

Thiit the lives of literary and philosophical men are com- 
paratively destitute of interest, has hccn commonly observed. 
Devoted more to meditation than enterprise, it is obvious 
that thes must supply fewer incidents to excite curiosity, or 
command attention. 

To a certain extent, the same remark is applicahle to the 
members of the medical profession. But, though in this 
resp' ct, we may not compete with those who lead the arms 
of their country to victory, or control the decisions of her 
councils by their eloquence or wisdom, surely he has some 
honest claims to notice, who so sedulously endeavoured to 
minister to the miserits of his species, and extend the limits 
of siiencc, to spnad the blessings of lienevolence, and up- 
hold the empire of truth and knowledge. 
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Entertaining this convictionv I shall proceed to trace A 
prominent circumstances of his short career, and perhaps,! 
may not be uninstructive to you to learn, what were A 
means by which a man, at an age when most of us begi 
only to attract observation, had already risen to great emi 
nence, and if spared, would inevitably have reached the ut 
most heights of distinction. 

Born in the city of Philadelphia, on the twenty-third c 
December, seventeen hundred and eighty-three, John Syn; 
Dorsev was descended from ancestors, some of ^vhom, ea 
pecially on the maternid side, were advantageously know: 
by their philosophical acquisitions, and general attachmo] 
to liberal pursuits. 

Of the early part of his life, I have been able to collec 
very little worthy of record. It appears that he received ai 
excellent elementary and classical education at a school ii 
this city, of the Society of Friends, then in high repute, am 
here manifested the same vivacity of genius, and quicknest 
in learning, with the mild and gracious dispositions foi 
which lie was sui)sequently so conspicuous. 

At the age of fifteen years he entered the office of his re* 
lative, the present Professor of Surgorv,* and at this time 
our acquaintance commenced, which soon ripened into the 
closest intimicv, that continued without interruption or 
ahorement, amidst the collision of interests, and opposition 
of views, so fatal to professional friendships. 

Medicine, he cultivated with unusual ardour, and so suc- 
cessfully, that though by far the mo'^t juvenile member of 
the class, he had no superior, in the estimation either of 
his teachers, or fellow studi nts. Of the force of his appli- 
cation and its results, a conception may be formed, when it 
is told, that while still very much within his minority, he 
was fully prepared for the highest medical honour of this 
univ'.fsity. In tlie spr-ng of . ighteen hundred and two, then 
in his nineteenth year, he graduated as a doctor in physic, 
having previously defended with ability, an inaugural disser« 

• Dr Phvsick, 
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a '* on the powers of the gastric liquor, as a solvent of 
■ tht urinary calculi." 

Criticism has rarely been exercised on publications of this 
nature. It may, however, be permitted me merely to re- 
mark, that the one to which I Iilivc alluded, ciLUibilB aorae 
original views, illustrated and maintained by a set of perti- 
nent and well conducted experiments. 

Not long after receiving his degree, the yellow fever re- 
appeared in this city, and prevailed so widely, that an hospital 
was opened for the accommodation exclusively of the sick 
vith this disease, to which he was appointed resident physi- 
cian. Of the manner in which he discharged the duties of 
this office of hazardous benevolence, it is difficult to apeak 
too highly, so great was the value attached to his services. 

Nor did he neglect the vast opportunities which his situa- 
tion nfibrded of investigating the disease, and happily by his 
extensive dissections, elucidated some of the more intricate 
parts of its pathology-, and aided in the establishment of a bet- 
ter system of pr;ictice. It mat' be safely affirmed, that no one 
Has more correctly informed on the subject of this epidemic, 
and not a little which has appeared under the authority of 
Other names, 1 am prepared to state, was derived from his 
observations and researches. 

At the close of the same season, he proceeded to Europe, 
for the purpose of improving his medical knowledge, and 
liberalizing hia views by a wider survey of the world. Dur- 
ing his absence, he divided his time between the English 
and French metropolis, and diligently availed himself of the 
immense advantages, which in these respects, each city af- 
fords. 

That his talents and acquisitions were duly appreciated 
abro'td, we have ample evidence in the attention which was 
paid him, and in the very flattering notices he has $ince re- 
ceived in several of their writings. 

In December, eighteen hundred and four, he returned 
home, and inimrdiateiy entered on the practice of hia pro- 
fession. The reputation he brought with him, his amiable 
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trmpcr, and popular manners, his fidelity Aid attettiieo, 
speedily introduced him into a large share of business. 

From this period, professional hooours were heaped U 
him with profusion. To (he dispensary, the alms-house, ait 
hospital, he was appointed surgeon, and in all our i 
associations he held some elevated office. But there 
served for him a still higher and more dignified stall 

In eighteen hundred and seven, he was elected adjiwrt 
professor of surgery, where he continued till he succeedd 
to the chair of materia medica. Two courses of lecwrti 
he delivered on this subject, when a vacancy occurring '<L 
the chair of anatomy, by the lamented death of the venMV 
ble incumbent,* he was raised to that important profes»M- 
ship. 

Considering himself now placed, for the first time, io lit 
proper sphere for the cXi rcise of his talents, and the gratii* 
cation of a generous ambition, the appointment gave I 
much delight, and with ample preparation, he opened 
session by one of the finest txhibitions of eloquence < 
heard within these walls. But here ends his bright I 
prosperous career, and the expectations of success thus crtt- 
ted, were not permitted to be realized. 

Elevated to a position, above which he could hardly W- 
cend, and surrounded by all that we most v:ilue. Providence 
seems to have selected him as an instance to teach a saluU- 
ry lesson in the shortness of life, the insignificance of thingi 
transitory, and the importance of that eternity which absorbs 
all being and all time. 

On the evening of the same dav that he pronounced hit 
introductory lecture, and while the praises of it 
sounded, he was attacked with a fever of such vehemence, 
that in one short week it closeil his existence, leaving to ub 
only his ej^iable name, and inestimable esamph ""' 

Than this, no event of the same sort, within the range of 
possibility, at the prtsent time, could be more severely felt 
by the community, and I believe that there is not one of us 
who has bestowed any anxious thoughts on the state of 

• Df . Wislir. 
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r school, that will not confess his hopes clouded, and his 
t down by this heavy blow. The loss Is indeed 
y great, that it cannot at once be replaced. Talents such 
B his are seldom possessed, and even if they could be met 
I, they would not immediately command that universal 
confidence which is ntcesaary to constitute a great teacher 
or practitioner of medicine. 

No high reputation or general influence can be gained by 
a single effort. They arc the reward of long and unweari- 
ed exertion of sacrifices made, of ability proved by trials and 
difficulties. It was by a course of such arduous exertion, 
that he raised himself to the rank he held, and which no 
other individual can attain till he has ratified his claims, in 
the same way, to confidence and respect. 

Dorscy was a man of no ordinary powers, and deservedly 
occupied a large space in the public eye. Naturally acute, 
vigorous, and discriminative, his mind was highly improved 
by education, and embellished by tasie. Every department 
of medicine he had cultivated assiduously. But, it was for 
surgery he evinced a decided predilection, and in which he 
had the greatest proficiency. 

As a science, he thoroughly studied it, and from the un- 
equalled advantages he enjoyed, had become no less expert 
in the practice. Excepting one illustrious character, who 
has no rival, he was indisputably the most accomplished sur- 
geon of our country, and this high praise is conceded to him 
on account of the number, the variety, the difiicutty of his 
operations, and the skill, dexterity, and boldness with which 
they were performed. 

Excellence in this province of his profession, he must 
have attained, under almost any circumstances, so many 
were his qualifications. Clear in his views, and of sound 
judgment, he had also great mechanical ingenuity, delicacy 
of touch, and promptness of decision; and hence, in conduc- 
ting an operation, however new or complex, there was a tone 
and firmness of manner which always inspired confidence, 
And insured success. 
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ler of medicine, his merita were great and t 
^knowlcdged. Early employed in this field of c 
.atr, his mind became perfectly disciplined, and the * 
us subjects to which it was directed, it developed wVtnl 
Uering or embarrassment. I >was this quickness of a 
.onsion, and facility of execution, which caused him < 
tantly to be resorted to in seasons of emergcocy, to s 
ie deficiencies produced by casualties in the school. 

We have seen him on these occasions, in the sami 
ilnstrate the operations of surgery, and deliver the t 
if the materia medica, demonstrate the minutis of aa£ 
jal structure, and expound the laws of the animal ecoDoni 
Talent so flexible, and knowledge thus diversified, I 
arely been concentrated in one individual, and stiU i 
arcly exhibited with such imposing effect. 

It is remarked by a celebrated teacher,* at the concitq 
,ion of one of his introductory discourses, that he shou] 
lot attempt to Qive his class all which he knew, but A 
tnuch only as he thought they were capable of connprehei 
ing, or might prove useful. The lectures of our friend v 
moulded op this principle, and it was one of the causey 
which conduced to his great success. Disdaining the paradJ 
Tif obsolete learning, the common resource of imposture ins 
tnce, and those vain speculations which, like other vapoun 
darken and bewilder, he collected the most important mat 
ler, and closely condensed, he gave it in a mode plain, didai^ 
tic, and impressive. Controlled W a rigorous judgtnent, i 
seldom indulged in declamation, or was seduced into wii 
and discursive sallies and digressions. 

Never failing in whatever he engaged to teach, it i 
however, in the demonstrative branches of medicine he p 
licularly excelled. Not less by nature than study was he i 
ted for the undertaking. To exactness of knowledge, whic 
he owed to a retantive memory, corroborated by the habit q 
ntense application in early life, he added a fluent elocmioi 
m entire sell' posaession, and a methodical and luminoui 
mode of exposition. 

• Dr. Wimam Banttr. 
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L no situation did he appear to greater advantage 
• than in the discussions of our Medical Society. Constituted 
of many of the more active, intelligent, and enterprising of 
the praciilioners of the city, and of the members of the me- 
dical class, this institution is admirably adapted for the dis- 
play of talent, and the reciprocation of professional inform- 
ation. 

As a debater he never had a superior among us. The 
style of his speaking was peculiar and distinctive. Destitute 
of rhetorical pretensions, it had the character of warm and 
elevated conversation, and while it was sufficiently strong 
to cope with the most powerful, it was intelligible by its 
simplicity to the meanest capacity. 

Equally adroit in attack or defence, the resources he ex- 
hibited in these contests, and especially when pressed by the 
weight of an adversary, were surprising, and often drew 
fonh strong' expressions of admiration and applause. 

It has been objected to his speaking, that though always 
ingenious and forcible, it was occasionally loose and desul- 
tory. But this defect was visible only in those extempore 
effusions which escapid from him without premeditation or 
reflection, and proceeded, in a great measure, from the fecun- 
dity of his genius, and the copiousness of his matter. Teem- 
ing with ideas, and cxubenmt in facts, it was not always he 
could preserve his arrangement, or the chain of his reason- 
ing, perspicuous and consecutive. 

As a medical writer he is certainly entitled to be placed 
among the most prominent we have produced. To the pe- 
riodical journals he contributed many valuable papers, and 
published the " Elements of Surgery" in two large octavo 
volumes, which is probably the very best work on the sub- 
ject extant. Composed in a plain and unornamented style, 
it embraces within a narrow compass a dige^t of surgery, 
with all the recent improvements it has received in Europe 
and this country. 

Dedicated as he.was to his profession, he atill did not ne- 
glect elegant literature or the liberal arts. On the contrary, 
he cultivated them with care, and found in the intervals of 
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his U isiirc, thai tlu-y smoothed the ruggcdness of his ae 
vvp r btudi. s, auvl aiTorJcd a refuge from the cares andirri 
taii'i!vs ol l)MsinvSs, 

l5:t\vctn ihcst chaste pursuits and the science of med 
eiiv; there v.oiil.l seem to be a natural alliance. Every ag 
shows tluni ti) h ive been iniisnately associated, and in tk 
be.'.uiiful m\ ib.ology of antiquity the disciples of Esculapil 
anti the voiarivs of the Muses have the same tutelary div 
nity. 

Extraordinary as were the powers of his mind, they d; 
not <^i:rpass the qualities of his heart. What was said 1 
Burke of Fox, that he was born to be beloved, is striking 
applicable to our friend. 

As much as any man whom I ever knew, was he calci 
latcd to win attachments and disarm enmities. Cordis 
warm, generous, practising all the courtesies, and extendii 
every kinchiess in his intercourse with society, it was impo 
sil)le to approach him without being conciliated, and furthi 
arci'iaintancc served only to confirm the agreeable prepo 
sessions. 

I'rank and unreserved, there was nothing in his depor 
rn< nt to inspire awe, or excite doubt or suspicion of h 
siiicciitx. Ni) one, such was his habitual graciousness, hov 
ever humhlr, v. as thrown at a distance, or rendered uncoir 
fortabie in his pr. scnce. Easy, cheerful, and good humou] 
cd, he dilfasecl tliese pleasant feelings around hirei, and enli 
vcned e>e.\ scene into which he entered. Mixing much i 
the circus oi fashion, his manners, naturally urbane, wer 
highly polished, and his conversation, so various was hi 
Intelligence, and such the pliancy of his address, woul 
am'jse the g.iy, and instruct the illiterate, entertain the lean 
cd, and delight the grave and pious. 

Yet, with this versatility of genius and diversity of pui 
'oUits,he overl()ok( d no important concern, nor slighted an 
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tai^tanccst he coulJ, in the mast remarkable degree 
intermix amusement and business, without any serious en- 
croach tnent, and preserve to a great extent, undisturbed, the 
order of systematized life. 

As he lived so he died. Never shall I forget the truly 
impressive scene. When, by his peremptory command, the 
awful communication was made of his irrecoverable state, 
he was composed, &rm, and resolute, confiding in the mer- 
cy, and resigned to the will of Heaven. 

As a Christian, practising with more than ordinary 
punctuality the duties of his religion, death had to him icw- 
cr terrors. Emphatically and with fervour did he reiterate 
the expression of his confidence in the atonement of his Sa- 
viour, and the comfort which he derived from this source. 
What else indeed can sustain us at such a crisis? An au- 
dacious spirit, roused by the pomp and pride of war or a 
sense of duty or honour, will in the field affront death, and 
brave its consequences. But even he, in the gloomy cham- 
ber, and under the anguish of disease, where no such ad- 
ventitious impulse exists, without this only support, will 
shudder at the idea of dissolution, and the destinies of eter- 

As the foundation of alt moral refinement, and as you re- 
gard your temporal and eternal interL-sts, neglect not then 
your holy religion. Next to its own immediate functiona- 
ries, it is incumbent on you to nurture its spirit, and devote 
a decent attention to its external observances. Among other 
motives to do so, you will often be introduced into those 
vexed and troubled scenes in which, while endeavouring to 
heal the infirmities of the body, it will be not less your duty 
to offer the medkina mentis, the solace which it alone af- 
fords. At this conjuncture, he %vhom }'OU may be invited to 
relieve, however much he might have previously confided in 
you, when the heart was light, and exulting in the plenitude 
of health, would shrink bach, with instinctive horror, from 
the touch of the cold hand of scepticism. 

* Sroilh'i Ealo(iuni itn Wuhinpon 
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But you also will require its consolations* No one can 
hope to escape the tempests of this life. There will be to 
you all, seasons of adversity and days of trial* Deep afllic- 
tions will sooner or later cluster around you, and you will 
have to mourn over the ashes of departed joys. Then wSL 
you learn the impotence of reason, and, though philosophy 
may enable you to endure, with becoming submission, these 
heavy dispensations, it is religion only which can assuage 
the agony of grief, and prove a lenitive in sickness and io 
sorrow. 

These arc the more prominent incidents, and such the PC* 
fieciions they suggest, of the life of him whose loss we de- 
plore. It is now, in taking this sad leave, that we feel widi 
renovated force the bereavement which in common we have 
sustained. 

Let us, however, endeavour to repress our unavailing re- 
grets, and forbear to indulge any rebellious discontents* 
What though his body lies covered with the sod of the val- 
ley, his soul has escaped to celestial regions, and partakes 
of the immortality of its God! 



»* * We shall pnhlish niographicnl Sketches of all the deceased Professors of 
the Unhtrsity fl l*oni >\ hiinia, ami shall be happy to receive and insert similar 
r'otlces of other medical characters of our country. 
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MEDICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Gluten, an •Antidote for Corrosive Sublimate.'-^Duvin^ the re- 
searches undertaken by Dr. Taddei on gluten, and on wheaten 
flour, he discovered that gluten had the property of acting on 
the oxide of mercury, and on corrosive sublimate. If it be 
mixed with either of these substances, it immediately loses its 
viscidity, becomes hard, and is not at all liable to putrefaction. 
Further, if flour be made into a paste with corrosive sublimate, 
it is impossible to separate the gluten and starch in the usual 
way. This effect induced Dr. Taddei to sup))ose, that in cases 
of poisoning by corrosive sublimate, wheaten flour and gluten 
would prove excellent antidotes to the poison. It was found by 
experiment, that wheaten flour and gluten, reduced corrosive 
sublimate to the state of calomel; and, also, that considerable 
quantities of a mixture of flour and gluten with corrosive subli- 
mate, might be eaten by animals, without producing injury; 
thus, fAurteen "grains of sublimate have been given in less than 
twelve hours to rabbits and poultry, without injury, whereas a 
single grain was sufficient to produce death, when administered 
alone. A grain of the sublimate, required from twenty to twenty- 
five grains of fresh j^luten, to become innoxious; when dry glu- 
ten was used, half this quantity was sufficient; but when 
wheaten flour was taken, from fifteen to eighteen denari, (500 
or 600 grains) were require<l. Dr. Taddei recommends, that 
dried gluten be kept in the apothecaries^ shops, and that it be 
administered when required, mixed with a little water. — Gior- 
lude di FisicUy 2. p. 375. 

Aliiv f'i'^etable *ilkalies, — Piperine. — M. Oersted announces 
the addition of two new vegetable alkalies, to those already 
known. One of these, to be called Piperine, is obtained from 
pepper, by digesting it in alkohol, and then water; the resin 
is precipitated, and the muriate of piperine remains in solution. 
The solution is to be evaporated for some time, and then de- 
composed by pure potash, which precipitates the new alkali. 

Piperine is nearly insoluble in cold water, and only very 
slightly in boiling water. It dissolves in alkohol, and the solu- 
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lioii ha» a grccni^K yellow colour, wlikti, by tlio nddttt« 
trie acid, U remli-rwl a perfect gretii. Piperine is vcrj K| 
with §iil]iliuric aod acetic aci<l«, it rurma suite, ntarl^ im 
ill waltT. Thv murintc is miideratelj soluble. Tlip capacjju 
salurnlion aj)|>pars lo be very imall. , 

M. Fi>rrliaiiitnci' has tounti a new alkuVi, in (he frait 41* 
cnpsicuo) atiiiuuiii. ft is extieinely acriil. Il is more solulit 
water, and lias a greater capacity of satniatioii, tluin tiisjfi 
vt-gi'tubli: nlkalies. It forms a tripk- salt, wttS llie protoxig 
k-ad and muriatic acid, which ig as acrid as tbc alkaljjr^ 
Jour, de i*hijs. ^. 

ftl.M, DesoBnes and Clement, have been s&ircbinK 4 
absolute xrro. and are convinced that it is 266*^6 it 
aero of the centigraile scale, or at — 446" F. 

Vreparaliim aj A'UroU of Silver, — M, Bran(li-»t>oai<g. 
iDVeuted an economical luethnd of separating silver from & 
per, in the preparation of nitrate of iiilver, from the alloys of 
ver. lie dissolves the alloy in nitric acid, and having; e 
ted the nitrates to dryness, places them in an Iron spoaa, 
fuses tliem, until ebullition ceases: The fused mass ,' 
poured upon an oiled slab. A small portion is tested for co 
per, by solution in water, filtration, and ammonia. If it ts foui) 
by the blue tint, still to contain copper, the fusion 13 coDtigui 
U few seconds longer. The mass is now nitrate of Bilver, ^ 
black oxide of copper. It is to be dissolved in water, evgpn 
ted and crystallized, and the pure nitrate of silver is abt«^p 

yeratitte, — This alkali has been separated from the seeds 
the veratium sabadilla by M. .M. Pelletier and Caventoii. 'Ill 
alkali is white and inodorous. It excites violent sneexiog, ■ 
is a powerful emetic and poison. It is soluble in y^ part) 
boiling water, and very soluble in ether. 

Test for Copper. — ^If we drop into a newly prepared tinctiu 
of guaiacum wood a concentrated solution of salt of copper, ^ 
mixture instautly assumes a blue colour. This effect does I 
take place when the solution is very weak, as when there ia n 
above half a grain of the salt to an ounce of water; but then, t 
the addition of a lew drops of prussic acid, the blue colour. 
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laitic atii), diitillinJ lnuri:) ivatrr. at th. 
ny Vcrncls, iiulj' be etn|ilo^et!. lliiii resctioo a 
BtFrc l))c pri'[nirtioii of Knit In tlit^ fluid Is o 
U(nr '" "''^ |>rD]iortiua no tithttt test, whetlicr the p 
mtuli, sotlu, or sminoniB, will develop the haul inifici 
die presence uf eupper.— ^nn. Ui?n. ites firl^rtccii. 

ISpiTnJfni'OiM To ni bust wn.— About twctity-five picL-ni a^ clalVJi I 
ph «! which cotilained nearly thirty oUb, were depoiitcil upun I 
1 plank* iu a cellar al l.yurix, on tho NUi iif Jnly, i&tS. f 
Mrd«r til conceal tbem Iroin tlic armies mIucIi at that 
Kmo Prance. In the iniinuracture of thr r.Icilh twenty-five I 
bind* of oil were used for a quiutal of wool, an J the ciorh wis 
■(e greuy, eai;h piece weighing frum i-ighty to ninety pDiind*. | 
e cellar Imd an iipeuing to the uurth, wUidi was curcfull; 1 
il ttp with diin|r, ami tlir door was cniiccaled liy biiniU^ t' 
e-p(up<i. wKkh frei'ly ailiititted ihe air. On the U 
t 4lh of August, an intulBrahle ^mrll wavfrlt, iind thej 
t^titered the tellar was suirouudeil by a Uiick smotiiQ 
I could nut supfiort. A short time ailern'ords he e 
■talilr lantern in his hnnil, iinil he wns astoni^hi.'d to p 
Ibapelesa );lutlnou$ ma^a, apparently in a stale of [lUlrefae- 
. Be thiin rrmoved the dung from the opening, nnd M «ooa I 
cirrulation of air was established, the cloth took fir«. la I 
Intlier mrner uf the cellar lay a heap of rtv(C» which wcn- no 
wai«d and prepared for the fuller, but they had sull'erod ■ 
aa^c—Hdinburgli Journal. 

'SleOrieity. — A curious rtpcriment in elechiclty it a 
"n (he nineteenth number of the Journal of Scienc*!,'^ 
' Rornl [ni^titution of Great Britain. By pnsHinj> a stroiig^ 
larice fniin a bullery thniU);li a piece nf tin-foil placed betwect) I 
«ulatcd uietatlic knobs, the foil was perforated by Iwti I 
riih their burs in opposite direction*. 
I'Htis phenonwitvit would appear to indicate the ensteticcafl 
electrical Quids, moTinf; in opposite directions. 

I Srmtilyfur Broaelamle. — Dr. Cgindel baa nRnonncei), Ibniti^h 1 
"urn nf the BihtiMkt^ue VntlfrselU for July ISUl, Mtmcl 
' I i>>dinein broncliDoele- IIa bu exhibited it)"r 
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tli« fonn of a tincture compnuei! (>r f«rty-eigl»l g;rauitf' 
(inrt one ounce of alcuhol. and in the form (if a nail — fortj-el 
grninsofhydriodate 'if jiotnsl). dissolved in one ouuce of w& 
Thf dime ofeilher of these preparations ia ten drops, tlire« til 
per diem, giadually increased to twenty. 

Wteumatism. — Dr. Williams of Ipswich has lately pabtit! 
gome experiments witli the seeds of the cotehicum atUamiuli 
chrnnie rheumatism, which appear to be very favoiimblv h 
Charactei' na a remedy in that painful and intractable iliie 
KtH given in tlie form of vinoue tincture, doscjj f>is Uidu,' 
CokhiruTn should be taken out of the ground in the inontb of 
gvrst, and, to prevent ita further proj^ress in vegetatiou, ttBho 
be immediately cut in slices about the thickness nfa doIliri,i 
dried in a licat not eiceeding 180 degrees of Fahr. " * 

^ntidotffor Vfgetahh Pmsons. — M. Di-apie?, has ascertain 
by numerous experiments, that the fruit of the peniltea earii 
lia !n a powerful antidote against vegetable poisons. The H 
to.-VKrdfndnm, he^mlock, andniu: vomica, are mentioned as _ 
jec* to the counteracting; agency of this fruit when lateen in 
the stomach, and the vianchmille when applied (o a wound. 



Ftantain Roof. — llr Perrin has lately read to the Society Q 

Natural Sciences observations on the febrifuge virtues of tf 
plantain root (planta^o major, miKor, et latifotia, Linn.) 

Test for Baryta and Strontia. — Baryta and strontia may rel 
dily h- distinguished from each other by the following procej 
■ — Mnkea solution of the earth either in nitric, muriatie, ^ 
some other acid, which will form a soluble salt with it; addl 
solnlion of sulphate of soda in excess, filter, and test the clfl 
t liquid by eubcarbonate of potash. If a precipitate falls, the e 
I was strontia, or batyta if the fluid remains clear. — Jourtti 
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and an external muscular covering. The former is very thin, 
and destitute of fibres. It is thrown into folds in the collapsed 
state, and upon its surface are nuint-rous orifices of glands. The 
latter is made up of short interwoven fibres, forming fasciculi, 
united bv an elastic substance of the consistence of muscus. 
These facts >«hew, in the author's opinion, the fallacy of the 
common opinion, that the lining of the urethra consists of cir- 
cular contractile fibres, and thus throws a new light on stric- 
ture; a spasmodic stricture being caused by a contraction of a 
small portion of tlic longitudinal muscular fibres, while the 
others are in a state of relaxation; and a permanent stricture, 
by the exudation of coagulable lymph, in consequence of in- 
flammation between the fasciculie of muscular fibres, and upon 
the interna] membrane. 

After brieHy noticing what is already known respecting the 
stricture of the corpus spono;iosum and corpora cavernosa, the 
author proceeds to relate Mr. Bauer's observations on ti.ese 
parts. The cellular structure of the corpora cavernosa is made 
up of very thin membranous plates, very elastic, and so connec- 
ted as to form a trellis-work, the edge of which is attached to 
the elastic ligamentous substance which surrounds them, and 
which forms the septum between them. The structure of the 
corpus spongiosum was stated to be similar to that of the cor- 
jiora cavernosa, except that the parts are formed on a smaller 
scale, and that there are no muscular fibres in its liicamentous 
elastic covering. These observations were illustrated by several 
beautiful drawings made by Mr. Bauer. — Land, Med, and Phys, 
Journal, 



Jlesults of Jlnatomical Inquiviea on IHanus, ^*c. ^c. By Dr. 
Saunders, Lecturer on the Practice of Physic, Kdinburgh. 

1. If any muscle, voluntary, or involuntary, is attected with 
spasm, and, during this affection, the person dies, on examina- 
tion it is found, that the nerves, which supply the spasmed 
muscle, are covered with turgid red vessels at their visible ori- 
gins, or where they appear to set off from the brain, medulla 
oblongata, or spinal marrow. 

This turgescence, and the effects of turgescence, are in the 
ratio of the degree and duration conjointly of the spasm or 
convulsion. 

The turgid vessels in every obstinate and severe case, may 
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l)c (racutl into llic kubHtnncG tif tlie tpinal nurraw, try t 
of till- «li-in!, wivich veciti tu \iti llie luiiliuualliitis iif tile S 
Bluiui^nK; sx iilau itlmii; iIil- iiiTTOdS curJs, thritDgh I 
ahcntlM ft^micil in titu ttaiia muler. 

The poiiltioii ol' Ui*' bixiy iflur dcatb hss no apprecbdA 
lluctii"B OH llii-m' Hpjic a ranees: tliey nrc uliservcd antttliq)^ 
[iinicr!«rlj, iu Uii? loins, thm-ax, cervix, or wiiltitt tint I 
bt^arii)}; strict rcluiiuti to tlie puits nliich liavc eviace«] s 
di[- ui-tiitrt. 

Butltm Dei-VFS serving the musclps wliich have not h 
under spaom or f ouvulsion, are five from turgid vessels. 

2. If Die tetanic aiTectioti is confined to the jnw. c«nain n 
ai'inilg fjum t)ie tuber annulare and nieduUaoblaDgal^itU'efi 
in thi^ arule nbove described. 

Ilut if tbe tetanic affection involves the whole iuferiora 
nulic«, and the trunk of the body, as well as the jaws, ^m 
origin* of the nerves from tlie tuber annulare to the caudaCg 
are covered witli turgid red vt^sseU. 

In abort, the nerves exhibiting such turgescence at Aeir 
^D«, oorreapond in number and situation witli the muscles « 
have exhibited inordinate contraction. I have conducted 
invts'ie-jtion for about sisleen years, and have not met with q 
exception. 

Eijome are of opinion, that I maintain, that the spinal nurrl 
its nerves and membranes, are always affected with turgid il 
sela in tetanus: this is incorrect. I have examined cases of jj 
mux, ill which tlie spinal marrow, its membranes, and aer 
were almost entirely sound, from the atlas to tbe lumbar t< 
brsej in Iheae instances, however, not ouW the origins. Af J 
nerves at the medulla oblongata, but the medulla itself, i 
closed with o close net-work of turgid red vessels. 

There are many other appearances within the craniam i 
sf^nal canal more or less connected with spasms and con^ 
slonsj but those, which I have here related, are uniform, i 
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If jno deem thin comiiimiitatiun diiRprving, let it h&VCftplttCel 
lUie Jnurual.— £iti»6«rp^ .Vfiiieul and Surgical Jauntat, 

'urthrr Jtfmarks on Ikv Cose nf Ligature of the ^rteria /niMnti- J 
nata. Bjr Valentine Mott, M. D.* 
In taj first communication of this case id tlie New York Mm* 1 
pitJil Rcgisl.pr, fur lEIlfl, it is stated, page 50, that " tAe sub- \ 
lUtvlan aTifry, infernatlif and txifmatly to the dhraite, 

a." To iWir, it may nnw be added, tliat where ttiis artery 1 
Dpr.nk into the ulcer, lefi from tlie wound of the nperntioci, \k 1 
pfpeart not only pervious, tiut of the natural size, and the coatti J 
"i from anj" disnaaed uppear»nce. ExterDally, towards iho J 
lotta, the artery in somewhat enlarged in diameter, but exhibits I 
(•ppwrnncir of disorganization of its coats either externally i 
Rlienially. Alwut an inch^rom the ulcer, orjust as thetirterj J 
^ pORSed between the scaleni muscles, there is an irrej;u1ai'ly I 
~ 1 ttliptical opening upon its upper aide, large enougli to J 
eceive the extremllj of the fore finger. The edges oF this 1 
ifrpenin^ arc jagged and uneven, and the surface of the artery, J 
internally, is of a brownish yellow colour, to the extent of lialt'l 
I inch on the insidt! of the wpening, and more than an inch ] 
Idward^ the axilla. The internal ccat of the artery has a rugou* 
pr puckered appearance; separated a little from the muscular J 
cAat. very friaWe, and evidently in a degenerated state- Tliiw 
oprnin); of the artery communicates directly with the antoria^ 
eilr«niity of the sac, which contains coagula, and upon i 
jnoTtng Oiese the surrnce of the sac is «een puckered, or throwi 
into a great number of little folds, giving it, at first liighl. tliel 
ipfMurancc or containing a number of lobes. Thit nccouut iu 

a from the morbid partji before me, and the preparation hsi 
beeit Men and exitmiiied by Dr. Post, Dr. Hosack, Dr. StevensJ 
Dr. Watts, and others: who have nuthorizinl me to state, tha^ 
(bey arc »ati»fit!il a» to tlic natur« of llie case. 
_ SHIat; Forfc, 9Hi ow. 29(ft. 1 Bao. 

• Wile Bdcttia Kcjjwrtwj, Jutuirj, Iflia. Vol, li. No, I 
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Art. I. On Reasoning in Medicine, 
Bj James Maclurg, M. D. &c. 

C'est nne erreiir de omire, q'ane experience aveugle et uoe habitade mecha* 
niqiic, tieniifiit lieu de principes surs, et de masimes fondles sur un lolide ru- 

lonnemt'ni 

Traduct. d'un eliacoura aw la commerce, par M.leMarqtd8 Beccarza* 

r-m-y 

1 HERE is no art, unless this term can be applied to 
rclii^ion, which seems to require in its professors such a 
perfect harmony of opinion, as the art of medicine. For 
there is none in which error is of so much consequence, or 
where a fluctuation of the mind between opposite sentiments 
is attended with such anxious distress. Yet medicine has 
its schisms; and the sages of our art, while they appear 
devoted to Truth, forget her peculiar caprice ; that, though 
she loves to be pursued with ardour, she must still be ad- 
dressed with indifl'erence. 

The keenest shafts of ridicule have frequently been Ic* 
veiled at this trait in the medical character. Our singular 
gra\ ity and solemnity placed us, as it were, in opposition to 
the free, the gay, and the witty; and they eagerly seized a 
circumstance, which seemed to reduce this extraordinary 
figure to the common size ; and to show, under a face of 
great wisdom, much ignorance and uncertaint}^ 
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, have replied, tliat physic, like the oUwr i 

. „.ded on experience, is continually progressive^, 1 

1 liierefore subject to perpetual change; so thai, withont 1 
» suggestions of vanity, we may sometimes be tempted W I 
iT from our venerable ancestors. And it might have been 1 
oined, that physicians, not^vith standing aome curioi 
lemal differences, which would deceive perhaps an ine; 
Hrienced Houynhnm, are yet no better tlian mere YahooK'1 
it it seems to be agreed, among the philosophers who have J 
Amined this species with the greatest accuracy, that d 
uiociate is not more a principle of human Wrture dian to a 
p-ate. For, though men ha\e been allured by the prospevn 
Advantage, or compelled hy force, to unite themselves h 
pSt bodies; yet it was ahvays observed, that where thi 
4ilical bands which held them together were weak, and 1 
!y could follow their natural tendency, these huge piles 1 
jqn broke into a number of pieces. And in all the couo- i 
ities where the arts of policy had scarcely taken root, the I 
inhabitants have been found divided into numerous tribes, ' 
*•■. iiaflamed against each other with a mutual animosity. In 
,. : Kke manner, proceed these philosophers, we have seen a set 
''■^ of reli^ous notions overrun half the globe : but the torrent \ 

■ . Soon split into a multitude of streams; and numerous s 
.'p , arose, who persecuted each other with an unrelenting fury. 
■'■"■It is not attraction alone which governs the material world: 
the laws of repulsion have also their influence; and it looks I 
as if they had both their analogous principles in the i 
System, 
.:^'. But these internal factions, which range us under t 
■ . banners of so many leaders, are equally opposite to a set d 
M men who will acknowledge, the authority of neither. The J 
' ■ iSticklers for different systems, however averse to each o 

unite like our domestic parties in politicks against a coi 
^ mon enemy. It is hard to say when this quarrel 
, " between empirics and dogmatists, or when it will e 
\. Mcms to be as ancient as the origin of reasoning in phy^ 
; which could not be long after the beginning of observer 
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itself; nor will it ceaae, moat likely, until our philosophy 
has acquired perfection ; an xra still more remote. 

Every step of experience approaches towards svstera ; 
since, by discovering the natural relation of things, it pre- 
pares us for establishing principles. And theorj', or the ap- 
plication of these principles in explaining the phenomena 
around us, is thi- favourite process of the human mind. So 
delighted are we with it, that we cannot wait the necessary 
preparation; and our cagemtss would fain anticipate those 
principles which yet remain to be discovered. A vapoury 
^eam of fancy is mistaken for the ray of science ; and we 
pursue it through all the treacherous vajs of hypothesis, 

For, though things, being related in nature, present them- 
selves in a certain order to the view of the observer, he does 
not immediately discover that ' order wliich is invariable. 
Amidst the variety of circumstances which surround any 
fact, to seize that whereon it necessarily depends, requires 
a close attention, and commonly a varied experience; But 
the mind will follow in the mean time its propensity; and 
theories are produced, and destrojcd, by successive obser- 
vation. 

System has so often fallen under the stroke of experience, 
that we have been led to imagine a natural enmity between 
them; which, by an easy transition, is extended to their se- 
veral patrons. A theorist and an empiric are, in medicine, 
terms of mutual reproach, and as much the badges of two 
opposite parties, as those of whig and tory used to l>e in 
politics. 

Amidst the recriminations of both sides, it seems to be 
acknowledged, that improvement in our science has ever 
been the fruit of growing experience ; and that a multitude 
of errors have been sanctified by the authority of systems. 
And it is imagined that we go but a little farther, when we 
affirm tliat these are useless, and even dangerous ; that, far 
fiom aiding the progress of medicine, they lie in its way, 
or mislead its steps. 

But their danger, in the present state of physic, is surely 
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imaginary. If they inflict a wound, they bring along ^ 
them its remedy. 



The contSnual succession of systems prevents their 
quiring an infiuence injurious to philosophic libertj-. Their 
opposition has had the same effect in science, that the quar- 
'rels of contending popes produced in religion. It banished 
the notion of infallibilit)-, which is so apt to be fostered by 
the blind veneration of a sect. Those gigantic forms of su- 
perstition, and authority, that were encountered with di^ 
culty, and even danger, by the first literary knights- errant, 
no longer bar the avenues to science. Every subject is dis- 
cussed hy a free dispute; and the repeated appeals to rea- 
son and common sense, prove that we acknowledge no au- 
thority which is not derived from them. 

This notion of a dangerous influence in systematics, may 
suit a supine, an ignorant, and a superstitious age ; but has 
no relation to the present, which is so remarkable for its 
free and active spirit of inquiry. 

But shall we grant that they are useless ; and is it credi- 
ble that the industr}' of these gentlemen should be so active 
to no sort of purpose? A system cannot be built without 
materials; and these can be furnished onh- by obser%'ation. 
Empirics claim this field as their own : but it is evident that 
the dogmatic also must tiilti\ate ; and be will cultivate it 
with greater ardour, and probably witli more success. It is 
passion which excites the talents, as well as virtues, of the 
soul to their most admired efforts. We are astonished at his 
unwearied industrj-, whose curious eye seeks every where 
support for a favourite doctrine. And it is a certain fact, 
that the sphere of obscr\ation has been farther extended hv 
dogmatics, than by the men who pretend to give it so much 
merit. 

Yet it is not a mere acquaintance with particulars in de- 
tail; but a knowledge of their relations, and especially of 
that important one by which they are fitted to produce one 
another, that we are chiefly interested in acquiring. And 
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■ this knowledge should naturally result from the fidl at 
large comparison, which must precede every attempt at a 
ransfrment. Ohacrvations which had Inng remained so 
tary and neglected, are brought together, and acquire an use- 
ful importance. Some steps are made in forming principles; 
and the mass of confused experience begins to put on regii- 
laritj- and d'stinctness. 

And though our associations should not be exactly agree- 
able to the order of nature, yet the)' have some advantage, 
as they assist the memory; which with difficulty retains a 
set of unconnected facts. Without the aid of system, the in- 
formations of experience must slide imperceptibly down the 
tide of oblivion ; for no one could collect any number of 
them ; and he would be still less able to deliver them to 
others. On this account, system is necessary in physic, as it 
is in natural history. In the former, indeed, it pretends to 
explain the animal operations, and to show us how we may 
influence them ; and is founded, therefore, on the relation of 
cause and effi:Ci. Aa this is no object of the senses, hut an 
inference of our fallible reason, it is extremely apt to be 
mistaken. The attempts of the medical systematic will fre- 
quentlj- miscarrj- ; yet still it must be acknowledged that his 
eriors arc readily detected. His course is regular, and may 
easily be traced. 

But while he feels a warm affection for the child of his 
own fancy, he pursues, with severest scrutiny, the schemen 
of evcrj' rival theorist. He expunges what was absolutely 
false; and limits what an enthusiasm, similar to his o^vn, 
had extended hejond its proper bounds. A succeeding dog- 
matist shows him the same impartiality; and lops, with as 
little tenderness, the luxuriant gro^vth of an over-heated 
imagination. One is read}' to believe that this ai-dour, so 
well adapted to invention and new combinations, corrected 
by that xaiiff-froid which a man possesses in examining die 
works of another, though a perjjctual source of private dls- 
sention, must tend, at least, to the general good, and quicken 
the progress of science. 

And accordingly we observe, diat as the rise and struggle 
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JenuU: firmneas and heallli in our excellent i 

1 ^uitUUoii, so the perpetual growth and contenti<|{i 

rteems is a mark of vigour in the state of medical i 
Ige. When Europe was sunk in ignorance, and e 
improvement languished, Galen tyrannized for agi 
e schools of pliysic. The first dawning of the rays o^ 

-'■ llbi tiulsam Ilrc™'ni Sd aureiu c^ 



{jRKSied to restore some activity lo the torpid ramds a 
md disclosed .the buds of another system. But, 

'lod, they have been germinating continually ; and £ 

ty seems to be proportionably accelerated, CuUedfl 

ijuucd the greatest authority in modem times ; but hi& n 

iapi[& have thrown it off, and introduced innovatio) 

l(ke utmost importance. 

Tlis prolific birth, as well as transitory existence o 

terns, are evidently connected with the progress of exi 

- ment and observation. They remind u6 of the 

of Saturn and his offspring, while they appear to devour t 

K theories to which they gave origin. Yet it is unjust U 

the surest faculties of our nature with these unnatural, 

ahort-lived productions. The information of the sen 

right and true ; though the opinions which we form i] 

, sequence are often erroneous. It is these opinions, the pre 

.■- cipitate combinations of that busy organ the fancy, whid 

' experience dissipates in its course, while it unveils the more ' 

lieautifiil order of nature. And if, in its progress through 

the scries of connected being, it should ever reach the ulti- 

■ mate point, our system will be that of the world, and repre- 
sent exactly the disposition of things, which flowed ofigi- 

. ttaUy from Almighty Will. In any other point of this pro- 
. gress, our arrangements must evidently be deficient; and, 

■ from a strong propensity of the mind to carry things to pcr- 
,fection, and to give them the appearance of a whole, wej 

. shall be continual!)- supplying something from the imagina^ 
tion. This, X confess, should prevent our being wedded 
as^tem: yet we may certainly treat H as a mistreis} i 
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trace it with ardoui- at present, and discard it whenever we J 
are disgusted with its defects, or attracted by the superiorj 
qualibCR of another. For, the best sj-stem is only the exH 
pression of our degree of knowledge, at the time of its prt^ 
duction; and their continual change, while it discovert 
their weakness, is a mark of their growth and tendency to- 
ward perfection. 

But, as these systems are the offspring of observation, so 
do they guide and arssist its steps. They present a. mixed 
prospect, where some parts are fully illumined by experi- 
ence ; while others are only faintly distinguished ; or buri- 
ed, perhaps, in a total obscurity- This i.s the chaos of sci- 
ence; and it is the business of the human mind, while it 
traces with ironder the operations of the divine, to diffuse 
over it die beauty of order. And though a difference of 
disposition, or more frequently of situation, will lead one 
to observation, and another to arrangement ; their labours, 
far from being opposite, are mutually necessary. The 
quarrel iwtween empirics and dogmatics is unnatural. As 
well might the senses quarrel with the intellect, and each 
pretend to exercise their function separately. Everj' one 
sees that they are usefi:l only as combined; and that their 
excellency consists in their aiding, and correcting each 
other. 

To exclaim against everj' kind of system, has been rec- 
koned a proof of earnest zeal for obser\'ation. Yet what is 
it, really, but to declare, that we must rest stupid, and in- 
different spectators of the train of facts continually passing 
before us? For, in viewing them with any care, wc soon 
perceive that some in the succession are intimately related. 
The attention excited pursues these through a variety of 
cases, proportioned to the extent of our sphere of observa- 
tion. And a more than natural coldness must guard the 
temper, which escapes the effect of an emotion that hurries 
the mind into theory. A mere observer is a very uncom- 
mon creature ; and we are rarely presented with facts un- 
mixed with speculative notions. More frequent is that pre- 
cipitation, which from obser^'ing the connexion of certain 
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fuels, in a few msianccs. pronovmces it to be tolwtafiit 
ntritssary. A pci-fett indifference about the matier may 
cure LIS fiora this error; but surely a fever of them 
which tenth, though irregularly, to use and improven 
is preferable to a fatal torpor, suspending its most im 
taut operations. The error will be correct*-d by the 
grtwi* of experience; and frequently, in an inquisitive 
the having formed a ^se opinion will lead to the disccf 
(if the truth; because it directs the attentjon, that stMfn 
all discoveries, to a particvdar point. ' ^ 

The number of absurd theories should not, therelcfic 
spire us witli an antipathy to the term ; nor mustac 
terror of them banish physicians from the sacred temp! 
philosophy- To be hurt with the imperfect and puerile o 
mencements of reasoning in physic, and to ri:linquiah 
hopes of a rational theory, is to be offended at the chile 
prattle of infancy, and to expect nothing better from & I 
turer age. That Being, who formed the mind of man p« 
liarly capable of improvement, and though he fixed tht 
mils of existence, and of the acquisition of knowledge 
tin- individual, appointed no such boundaries in the specie 
has implanted in our breasts, together with curiosityf 
fondness of system; and it is justified by the relations ' 
things, Experience, while it discovers these relations, gh 
occasion to the exercise and display of that passion. ] 
therefore, we are determined to reject all system in niflt 
cine, let us oppose e\-erj' obstacle to the natural progress 
knowledge. We may begin with rejecting those scienc 
anatomy, chemistry, and every branch of physics, wh 
delude us continually with the hopes of penetrating li 
the secrets of the economy. Impenetrable dulness ahoi 
nienceforth be as necessary an appenda;^ to the professi 
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1 and little improved understanding, let hiin deny the J 
■ VBe of theory- We btlieve, most sincerely, that he is igno- 
I Yant of its proper use; and when he finds that all the pro- 
medicine can be reaped without such a troublesome 
■tutrument, he may really think it unnecesaarj-, 

Geitit enim Nummam hi localoi demittere, posthoe Sccarai. 

Yet there are some, it is said, to whom the progress ot 
our art is less indifferent, that have adopted the same no- 
tion. Diseases, they apprehend, like the other productions 
of nature, are known and distinguished by their sensible 
properties; and their cure is only taught by experience. 
What occasion then for theory, which has so often deceived 
us ? The knowledge of diseases, and of their remedies, can 
only be acquired by an assiduous attention to practice ; and 
an hospital is the only useful school of physic. 

Nor shall we deny, that a certain assemblage of symp- 
toms ^ves to diseases their sensible form. It is the ar- 
rangement of these forms, according to their relations and 
differences, which make^ the business of nosologists. They 
adopted the method, that had appeared so successful in the 
distribution of animals and vegetables. But these are mul- 
tiplied continually in the same form ; and Nature has dra^vn 
a line between their several species, which effectually pre- 
vents dieir confusion. 

"WTiat arc the species of diseases ? A fever, a diarrhea, 
ajaundice, an epilepsy, are apprehended to be all of a dis- 
tinct nature ; yet they sometimes concur in the formation 
of one disease. From the different constitution of the ma- 
chine in individuals, in the conspiration of its parts, and 
the influence of those external powers to which it is conti- 
nually exposed, its disorders appear under a great variety 
of forms. To determine what symptoms, in any combina- 
tionj are essential, and mark the specific nature of the dis- 
ease, must frequently be a difficult task. It will certainly 
require that symptoms be traced to their origin; that the 
historian should turn philosopher ; and we may probably 
differ as much in our nosological arrangement, as in our 
reasoning on the phenomena of diseiuea. 
Vol. I. S F N». 2. 
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a f mineral kingdom, the method of the botmmsts 
nd insufficient ; and soon yielded to one creeled tt 
:mical investigation. For here, the limits of combi 
n are so wide, and the consequent productions so vi 
, that our attention was confounded, when we direci 
only to their external and o!)vious qualities. An in(|i 
ito their composition, has furnished us with an useful i 
tibuiion of tliem, according to essential diiFcrences. 
i^ The symptoms of diseases may be considered, as a. 
age in which Nature addresses us ; as signs whose ml 
wg we arc to investigate. We must not be contented 
Qcrely observing them, any more than with simply 
king the phenomena of the inanimate world i but ^oi 
avour to trace them to those laws of the economy 
^iiich they depend. The improvement of anatomy and 
emistry, the dissection of morbid bodies, and experimetiU 
living aniinals, have certainty carried us some way 
this inquiry ; and by settling the theory of diseases, have 
:.,.. contributed to mend, or confirm our practice. 
■^ If this practice had attained perfection ; if evefy disease 
was defined, and the best method of treating it exactly 
determined ; there would, indeed, be no occasion for theo-- 
ry. Yet, though, we could suppose that men, conducted by 
their mere feelings, had reached this pitch of excellence,l 
in the most difficult of human arts ; we must still have 
Mended that curiosity, which, not contented with simple:' 
imitation, should attempt to draw the veil ; and by diaco- 
vering die reasons of this successful proceeding, establish 
it on the best and surest groimd. But if we modesdy axf' 
■ knowledge a practice, which is so \arious, to be still impcr-i 
feci; and if diseases will occur either entirely new, or so- 
altered that the mere light of experience cannot guide u»t 
in their treatment; we shall not readily give up those prin-' 
ciples, which must conduct us where example fails. Yet if 
cannot he denied, that successful modes of practice have- 
grown up, we know not from what origin; or have bceoi 
introduced by the most ignorant empirics. But have n 
very tiaeful machines been invented by people, who wok 




iBtofthe principles bywhich they were governed ? And 
^doea it follow that a knowledge of the laws of mechanics is 
, of no use to the artist .' 

But theory carries the mind through the whole circle of 
sciences, in its search after analogous phenomena to explain 
those of life; and in its inquiry into the powers which influ- 
ence the animal operations. And some have imagined that 
this diffusion of the attention is unfavourable to the pro- 
fpreas of medicine. Their idea seems to have been taken 
fi-om a view of those arts, which are brought to perfection 
by means of their subdivision into the minutest branches. 
Nor do they find any absurd analogy in supposing, that as our 
shoes are much better, since each manceuvre in their struc- 
ture has employed the whole skill and address of a reason- 
able creature ; so the management of diseases might be ren- 
dered much more dexterous, by limiting the attention o£ 
the physician. And, in consequence of this doctrine, they 
have proposed to make every disease the care of a particu- 
lar person ; just as wisely as ancient superstition believed 
that every tree of the grove required its tutelary deity. 

The mere arts may be improved by repeated subdivi- 
sions but those which partake of the nature of sciences re- 
quire a different method of cultivation. It is the remark of 
a celebrated historian, that the art of war, for some centu- 
ries the only object of attention to all the gentrj- of Europe, 
acquired little improvement in the hands of men, who des- 
pised everj- other sort of knowledge. A personal dexterity 
in the management of their arms was common enough; but 
an extensive system of operations required an acquaintance 
with principles, which mere habit could never teach. 

The reader, I hope, will not find any thing whimsical in 
this comparison of arts, which have equally the appellation 
of murderous; nor be led to fancy that a dogmatic and an 
empiric differ like a mareschal Turcnne and a savage war- 
rior; chiefly because the former pursues more scientifically 
his destructive schemes. A less exceptionable illustration 
may be found in the progress of an art very closely con- 
nected with medicine. 
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While the knowledge of chemists was confined W' 
operations within (he laboratory, tlicir art,ihough dcsni 
to throw H light on so many parts of nature, was full 
myster>- and confusion. The variety of phenomena, mo 
plied by every day's experience, inspired an admiral 
that arose to enthusiasm, and gave probabiliti,- to their 
Burdcst fancies. They did not anempt to explain these p 
noniena by showing their relation to what happencfl 
other parts of nature ; for they were acquainted with' 
other part. But the mind will always be striving to gel 
ralize its notions ; and system is as natural to manld 
as invention. Certain facts made a more forcible impi 
sion on them : to these they referred every phenome] 
which had any appearance of analogy ; and they erec 
ihem into governing principles of the world. They beb 
every where the operation of acids, alkalies, nitre, and 
phur i and corrupted the theoty of medicine. The eye ol 
philosopher pierced this cloud, which the manteuvres ol 
thousand artists seemed only to render more thick 
obscure. It was indeed a philosopher; one who looki 
through nature, and discovered the springs of that variety 
of movements which form the changing scene of our Wbrld 
It was Sir Isaac Newton! 'j 

The sciences, like the graces, march hand in hand; an 
nothing would be more vain than an attempt to pursue ai| 
one of them separately. Yet it will be objected, peihaj 
that the animal economy has so little in common with 
rest of nature, that Its facts can never be explained 
any view of the phenomena of the inanimate world, 

And indeed, the first movers in our machine seem 
have litde analogy with other natural powers; and to 
past finding out. But is it certain that thev will alwava 
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Franklins, extend still farther the boundaries of science? 
We can say nothinj>; concerning the unknown parts of na- 
ture, except from the notion of a consistency in the whole 
plan. And many philosophers, observing that the various 
appearances of the universe are traced to a few ultimate 
principles, which seem to be themselves related, were 
templed to imagine a common source of all the activity 
observed in the material world. 

But, however distinct our machine may be in its kind, it 
makes a part of the general system ; and is subjected to the 
action of all th(rse powers by which it is surrounded. And 
though, perhaps, no animal operation can be understood 
from mere mechanical, or chemical principles ; yet it does 
not follow, that these ha\e not reallv their influence. For 
the operations are the result of the mutual action of several 
powers ; and generally, in the combinaticm, some occur that 
are unknown, and whose effect we cannot value. Our theory, 
therefore, is rather incomplete, than false ; and instead of 
being discouraged from its use, we should be stimulated 
to advance it gradually to perfection. 

And though the animal system were solitary, and un- 
connected with the rest of nature, a general knowledge 
would be necessarv to a pliNsician. For it must still be ad- 
mitted that medicine, like tlie other sciences founded on 
experience, is capable of acquiring from induction princi- 
ples of its own. And we cannot better learn the method of 
giving it this improvement, than by tracing the progress of 
the mind, in collecting from obstrvatiou the laws of nature. 
The knowledge of a certain routine of Iiospital, or other 
practice, is not sullicient therefore to prepare one for the 
exercise of our art ; unless we would have it to be stationary'. 
And there is even a probability, that a man may be con- 
tinuallv conversant with diseases, without getting acquaint- 
ed with them; as one may grow up in his own country, 
without knowing its characteristic manners. Objects must 
be seen in different lights, that our attention may l)e excited 
to observe them. Mere curiosity, though a lively, is a 
transitory passirm, and is satisfied with superficial views. 
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d when ace it is satisfied, the same thing may rei 
Jiousanu times, without making any impression. 
'PR it is cr mpared with similar, or contrasted with 
i icquires, as it were, a fresh noveltj' ; and 
s powerfully roused as by the first emotion i 
„iosity. i..td here lies a principal advantage of sysi 
;d on experience, to the man who applies himself 
w'ation. Each fact, that presents itself, being vii 
Igtion to a number of others, all its circumstaoi 
nspicuous : and every tiling being connected *i| 
_.„^ else maltes a deeper impression, and is Ii 
„.jie<i by the memory. 

• if there is truth in what has been said, nothing ca 

ire absurd than the vulgar notion of a certain quackial 

fcXterity in medicine; which leads men to confide in igno-. 

Jhce, supported by its constant companion, presumptii 

*liis notion, which tends to degrade physic from the raii 

'■ of sciences, is not even applicable to surgery; though it is 

confessedly more purely an art than physic. The celebrated 

'Petit, of Paris, constantly declares in his lectures, that the 

separation of physic and surgery is unnatural ; and that it 

would be for the advantage of both, again to unite-therm. 

Yet, as^far as simple dexterity is concerned, the chirur^cal 

-Mt has certainly been improved by the separation; and' 

when this is carried farther, and surgery splits into several 

branches, the dexterity continues to increase. We may ap- 

■ peal to those fine mancEu^Tes, for which the oculists, aurists, ; 

•nd dentists of jhe present times are so much celebrated. 
■ But it is not from the dexterity which we see displayed ia i 
artificial productions, that we are to judge of what is required '■ 
in operations on the animal machine. In the former, it is 
art which does every thing; but in the latter, all the nicer 
changes are performed by nature, who completes and ' 
finishes what llie medical artist rudely prepares. It is not^^r 
dierefore, a mere dexterity which we require in a surgeon, i 
We expect that he should be acquainted with the powers 
of the machine, and be able to tell '■^ quid f nut , atqne facial 
natura." And thus, his art so strictly connected with mo. 
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dicine, as to justify the remark of Petit ; and though it may 
be useful to practise them separately, they should certainly 
be studied together. 

But it must he remembered, that when we take up the de- 
fence of s)stem, it is merely in a general view. Nor should 
a vindication of the privilege of reasoning in medicine, be 
extended to all those modes of exercising it, that have fre- 
quendy proceeded to the length of licentious abuse. A des- 
cription of the variety of opinions which they have produced, 
would look like an attempt to give a histoiy of the caprices 
of the human mind. Some of them were scarcely born, 
before thev were buried in oblivion, 

Osteiidiint Tcrris hunc tantum tata, &c. 

Fate showM them — but so quickly dropt the scene, 
'Twas 8trai{|;ht forgot that they had ever been. 

While others, winged with stronger fancy, mounted above 
the weak view ol their age ; and 

Tfirongh a cloud 
Drawn round about them like a radiant shrine,* 

they shone, for a time, the object of universal admiration, 
lint they were mere meteors of the night ; and as soon as 
we were in a conditicm to examine them, they disappeared. 
Perhaps, many of those theories, which at present look so 
firm and durabk-, are destined to a similar fate. One would 
think that, like the bodies of the sensible world, they were 
continually decaying, and continually reproduced in new 
forms. 

Nor are we surprised at this account, when we reflect, 
that a system is an attempt to explain the phenomena of 
the living body in health, and in disease ; and that to make 
it complete, a |)trfect knowledge of all the powers of the 
economy, and of their relation to one another, as well as 
to external agents, is absoluteh' necessary. But no one im- 
agines tiuit medical science, even in our enlightened age, 
has reach. " this point <>! ])rrlVction : and all are a>..ried 
that our |!c (l;crsM»rs, the nearer we approach to the oiigin 
nf experimental philosophy in Europe, were plunged in a 

• Millon 
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still <l<^eper obscuritf. Much, therefore, of every 
though not of every one indifferently, musi be merely 
jtciural. But this is the rc^ou of fancy, fruitful in p 
(lite and irrnr; where a variety of circumfttanccK, evciL 
cident itBclf, have frequently a greater influence thuiret 
and common s«nse. And If sudi is the temper of muiU 
that tlicrc is scarcely an absurdity which auUlontj- B 
set up, and Itabit establish, they should treat with son 
dulgente the common frailty, 

Puiciiti! •cnLuQ pDWeoteiD rcddcrc runus. 

By attencUng to the animal operations, we discovear 
of a very different kind; some of ihem have an e*i3 
analogy with the phenomena of the inanimate world, 
seeming to be explicable from known principles; wll 
others appear to be totally distinct in their nature, and cau 
The former are considered as the effects of some of tb( 
powers, which we distinguish by the general appellations 
chemical, and mechanical ; while the latter arc said to tj 
pcnd on an energ\' peculiar to animals. And thi 
in separate classes, the informations of experience concert 
ing the animal machine; and each of them is to furmsh U 
with principles for explaining its phenomena. 

But nothing can be more different than the notion 
limits of these systems, and of their importance in the ec( 
nomy, in the minds of different theorists. Like the 
termined bounds of the powers of our political constitutii 
they vary continually with the prejudices of the inditTdn! 
People are extremely apt, from contemplating the operatit 
of certain energies in a varietj- of instances, to grow 
sessed with the idea of their consequence, and 
their influence where it is not e\ident. Physicians, from 
circumstances which direct our habits of thinking, hal 
become chemists, or mechanics ; and applied their fav 
principles on everj' occasion. Their systems grew up 
retirement of the closet; where men frequently indi 
themselves in speculations, which they never think of 
plying to the busy scenes of life. 
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But they who ili'livcrcd ihem'tthes more lo obaervatioi 
Had tile study of die animal machine, perceived Botnetlui]^ 
in »ll its affections, which distinguished thtm from e 
other natural operation- And wlicn thi;y saw thaj analt 
fix>in the inanimate world wei-e inadequate to the cxplaol 
urm of the phenomena, they began to think that they shoul 
tic aJlogether rejected. 

In TiliUTil dncJt culpaB ftigi, ke. 

The animal operations, they believed, must depend ( 
the energy of that being, which resides only in e 
Uninflutinced by mechanical or chemical laws, since 
ftur idea of it, by denying it every propeity of matter. I 
reason informs us that it is endued with intelligence, a 
diat self preservation is the powerful principle of its ■■ 
'ITiey naturally therefore fell into the doctrine of final c; 
and conceived that the only way of explaining any fact i 
the historj- of the economy, was to shew that it was useful 
or necessary. 

And thus have arisen those systems of physic, whicl 
with the tides of Mechanical, Chemical, and Stahiian, havt 
made the greatest figure in modem times. They are li 
to the common objections against systems in general. 1 
their premature birth to our eager desire of explai 
every thing; which cannot wait until the progress of obser 
x'adon has ascertained all the principles that are r 
to a perfect theory. Their authors are led away by an ( 
cessive fondness of simplicity, which they consider, perhapt 
as ornamental to their ideal fabric. They pretend to expl» 
;dl the operations in the animal body, from the \'iew of o 
set of causes; just as they trace all the various affections i 
the soul to one common principle. 

The animal machine, though it is connected witli the ^ 
otlicr parts of nature, is disdnguished from them; and,' 
while It ULknowlcdges the influence of the common laws of J 
fnuttcr, is governed by a principle peculiar to life. Nor da^i 
1 mean, by tlie vital principle, the soul of the Stahlia 
but that energy which discovers itself particularly in r 

Vol.. r. 2 a No. a 
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cular contraction ; and is evidently different from elastiuty^ 
or any other known power in nature. Its exertions do not 
depend merely on the intelligent mind ; since we observe 
them in muscles cut out from the body, and excited to ac- 
tion by heat, and other irritations. But, though we perceive 
its. action independent of intelligence, it would be di£Bcuk 
to imagine a mind, such as ours, unconnected with this 
power. Unless we could conceive a mind without ideas, or 
ideas without sensations ; pleasure and pain without feeling, 
or the passions relative to these without their objects; and, 
finally, volition without the capacity of action. By muscular 
motion alone are we led to the belief of an immaterial 
principle in animals. And if this was not the only, as vircll 
as sufficient ground of our belief, vegetables, nay minerals, 
for ought we know, might be possessed of souls full of dif- 
ferently combined ideas, and subject to all the variety of 
passions ; since without this power, and machines like mus- 
cles which it might set in motion, they could never dis- 
cover themselves to our senses. K\ erv man can perceive in 
his compiuiion the strong emotions which agitate his soul; 
especiallv where the natural behaviour is not confined by 
the rules of j)oliteness, or rendered perplexing by the com- 
plicated influence of several passions. Yet he sees only the 
effects of certain changes in the muscular power; which 
naturallv should lead him no farther than their immediate 
cause. But it seems, the connexion of these changes with 
certain states of the mind is so constant and necessary', that 
w^e pass from the signs of the former directly to the latter. 
On this is founded the science of plnsiognomy, whose 
first rudiments may be discovered in the unexperienced in- 
fant. Nature teaches herself those relations, the knowledge 
of which is necessary to our existence ; and this, among 
the others, so essential to a social being, who in his originai 
state had no arbitrary language. But the science can be 
greatly improved by observation; if we may believe what 
is told us of the people, who have employed themselves 
particularly in this sort of investigation. The method 
adopted b)- one of the most eminent pliysiognomists in his- 
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y deserves our attention. It is said, that when he wished 
to discover any one's inclinations, he used to fashi.on every 
gesture of his body into a perfect resemblance with him; 
and then, from the change produced in his own mind, he 
collected the situation of the person's whom he imitated. 
Thus, while by an effort of the will he produced a certain 
condition of that power, which is the source of muscular 
motion ; he produced at the same time the particular frame 
of mind connected with it. And may we not, in this way, 
explain the contagion of passions, so remarkable in many 
species of sensible creatures? Every one knows how apt 
we are to catch the gestures of others ; and has seen the 
gaping of a single person spread itself through a whole 
company. The propagation of convulsive disorders, among 
people of delicate and mobile habits, is a noted fact of the 
same kind. And they make it probable, that the motions 
which accompany the passions are communicated to the 
beholder; and, becoming certain conditions of the source 
of muscular action, produce, as in the former instance, the 
states of mind with which they are connected. 

The material principle of motion, in animals, appears to 
be the same with that of feeling. The voluntary contraction 
of any muscle in the body is rendered impossible, by di- 
viding the nerves with which it communicates; and every 
sensation, we know, may be prevented, either by hindering 
the impression upon our nerves, or by stopping the com- 
munication of its effect through them to the brain. All our 
sensations are, without doubt, so many diiferent states of 
the mind; but they are the necessary consequences of cer- 
tain determinate changes in the power we have been con- 
sidering. 

And the facultj- of retaining Ideas, of comparing, and 
variously combining them, seems to bear the same relation 
to the conditions of the common origin of the nerves. It has 
been weakened, altered, or entirely destroyed, by topical 
and evident aifections of this organ. But, when the memory, 
the imagination, and the judgment, undergo such remark- 
able changes from diseases, and from materia) causes ope- 
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rating upon the body ; must we not believe that these quali* - 
ties of mind, like the others we have mentioned, depend 
upon certain states of the nervous power, and vary wilh' ' 
them ? It seems probable, therefore, that every modificatioB ^'^ 
of the soul, as far as it relates to the corporeal world, or * ■ 
can become the object of a physician's attention, will be -^ 
found in some condition of that energy which belongs to ' .< 
the nervous fibre of animals. j 

They pretend, indeed, that there is no possibility of .con- 1 
ceiving either the beginning, or the continuance of ntiotioa 
in our machine, except from the action of an immaterial 
principle. Yet it is certain that the animal motions would 
never have begun, and would cease immediately, unless 
they were supported by the influence of external physical 
causes. In the impregnated eg^ is an activity ever discover- 
ed, without the application of heat ? The soul had slept for 
ever, and the machine continued motionless, but for the 
action of this energy. We believe, with the greatest reason, 
that the brain is the seat of the intelligent principle. But in 
those foetuses which are nourished, and arrive at their full 
growth, without any brain, what shall we suppose to have 
been the source of motion and activity ? 

We certainly discover marks of intelligence in ever\" 
work of Nature; and of these the aniir>al machine appears 
to be the most perfect and exquisite. Their supreme Au- 
thor has directed, by fixed laws, to the wisest purposes, the 
operation of brute and insensible matter. To neglect the in- 
vestigation of his laws, and refer these purposes to some 
inferior intelligence, resembles the superstition of those ido- 
laters, who adore in the sun the source of all the beneficent 
changes in Nature. Such notions are the offspring of igno- 
rance; which leads us to derive from a Being of a superior 
kind, what we cannot explain from the view of any material 
energy. And they tend to make that ignorance perpetual, 
by setting bounds to the progress of the mind in its inquiry 
after physical causes. 

It is in the contemplation of Nature, struggling with the 
powers which have a tendency to destroy life, that the Ani- 
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I chiefly triumph. But the efforts of the economy to 
F re-establish its order when disturbed, seem to depend rather 
\ on the constitution of the machine, than on any endeavours 
of the intelligent principle. For they do not vary with the 
condition of the intelligent principle in different animals, but 
with the state of the machine. And we certainly observe, 
that the vires medicatrues natural are much more perfect in 
a polypus (whose share of intelligence we may believe Is not 
very considerable) than they are in a man. Since, while they 
cure with some diificuhy a small wound in the latter, they 
fornif from each of the divided pieces of the other, a com- 
plete animal. 

It was easily perceived that ever)' analogy from the sen- 
sible world must be insufficient to explain the phenomena of 
life ; and so far tliere could be no mistake, for the thing rest- 
ed on simple observation. But they drew too hastily their 
conclusion, that dte phenomena must certain!}' depend on 
an immaterial cause. For as jet physicians had given very 
little attention to that peculiar energj', which resides in the 
nerves of animals ; and though a material agent does not, 
as far as our observation goes, resemble any other in nature. 
Was it then surprising, that in their attempts to explain ope- 
rations, which, however subjected to the common laws of 
matter, must still be influenced by this vital power, they 
were so often contradicted by experience ? Tliey resembled 
the speculative mechanic, who, having constructed a ma- 
chine with a view only to certain principles, is disappointed 
on. trial by the influence of some power which had never en- 
tered into his calculation. 

One is ready to imagine, from what we know of diges- 
tion, that this process can be explained by the facts which 
relate to mixture, and to fermentation. Yet an excellent 
anatomist,* who has inquired, by experiment, into the state 
of this function in living animals, declares that it is not ana- 
logous tt^any chemical operation; and, to mark its peculiar 
nature, he has given it the name of Animalization. But di- 
gestion seems to be, in this sense, a chemical, and a fer- 

• Mr. J, Hunt*!'. 
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mentative process; as it changes the qualities of certun fliu 
mal and vegetable substances, in a determinate way, reduda 
them constantly to a matter of the same kind. We cannot ei 
pl^n its distinct and specific nature, because we are not « 
quainted with all the powers which concur in the operatiai 
We calculate prettj^ well the eflPect of the animal heat, the ai 
the motion; and, since the ingenious experiments of Si 
John Pringle, of the saliva mixed with our food. The h 
fluence of other fluids, which may be present in the stomacl 
is more obscure; and we know still less of the eflPect of d 
vital power. We perceive, indeed, that nothing favours d 
gestion more than a cheerful serenity of mind; while fl 
afflicting piece of news at once disturbs it, and seems 1 
change the state of fermentation in the contents of the stc 
mach: and we know that passions of the mind can on! 
affect this function through the nervous influence. Tl 
abovementioned ingenious observ^er discovered, that tl 
process of animalization was more perfect, and sooner con 
pleted in a vigorous animal than in one that was weakei 
ed ; in a hungry animal, than in one which showed no aj 
petite. But vigour and hunger can only be referred to cei 
tain states of that power, which is the source of motioi 
and of sensation. It has therefore naturally, we may suj 
pose, a considerable share in this operation. And, as w 
cannot pretend to imitate its action out of the body? w 
must not expect to find a perfect analogy with digestion i 
any artificial process. 

But if those animal operations, which discover the great 
est affinity with what is observed in the other parts of Na 
ture, are still very different, and seem to owe their distinct 
ness to the nervous influence ; is it not surprising, that th 
consideration of this power should have been so long nc 
glected by systematics ? The simplest observation must hav 
informed them, that sensation, and spontaneous motioi 
distinguish animals from- every other kind of being. Was i 
not, therefore, reasonable to believe, that in explaining th 
animal operations, the facts which relate to sensation an 
motion must be of principal importa^nce? But they were les 
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lUpied with examining and comparing the animal pheno- 
L, than with attempts to illustrate them by known and 
Robvious facts. Mechanics and chemistrj', supplied a large 
Pfield for analogies. Some of their principles were ascertain- 
k ed; and to men possessed with the idea of the efficacy of 
these powers, and of these alone, their application in the 
theory of the animal functions appeared to be easy, and na- 
tural. For the same reason, that the first theory of chemis- 
try was taken from the mechanical properties of bodies, the 
first theories in physic sprung from our knowledge of the 
other parts of nature ; and were either mechanical or che- 
mical. But the laws of the nervous power could only be 
determined by attending closely to the phenomena of life, 
and to that relation between them which might allow their 
being associated under general heads. The labours of die 
illustrious Haller were the basis of this work ; which has 
since been enriched by other observers. And in the hands 
of a professor eminent for his genius, and his extensive 
knowledge of the animal economy, it has grown into a sys- , 
tern; whose principles are as true as any in chemistry or 
mechanics, being founded, like them, on the sure ground of 
observation; and are of far more extensive application in 
the theory of physic. 

We have seen the connexion of medicine with the other 
sciences, and how naturally its improvement follows their 
progress. We acknowledge ourselves indebted to philoso- 
phy, for many rational views of the economy, as well as for 
all our knowledge of external agents, the means of life, and 
fruitful source of diseases. Theory was nursed by it, and 
grew up under its wings. Mankind seem to have an in- 
stinctive notion of the relation subsisting between every 
part of nature ; so that the view of one of her operauons 
always suggests some opinion concerning another. This 
movement of the soul .will often precipitate us into error ; 
but it is constant and necessary-. 

What can wc reuoa, but from vtut ne kbow I 

When it was believed, that fire and water were Nature's 



tion. The phenomena which occurred to the most siq 
cial view ; as the evacuation of different fluids in diffi 
states of the constitution ; and the various appearani 
the countenance, that seemed to indicate a variety ii 
proportion of the animal fluids ; supplied this basis. . 
thus the terms, sanguine, phlegmatic, choleric, and nu 
cholic, which carried a more par,ticular reference to the ^ 
ditions of the economy, were associated with the for 
The terms of the ancients have descended to us, so sai 
fied by long usage that we continue to employ them ; thoi 
in general, they convey certain collections of ideas i 
different from those to which they were originally anne: 

When chemistry began to make some progress, and 
not yet acquired just principles of its own, its adepts 
lieved, through ignorance and enthusiasm, that they cc 
discover in it the principles of every other science. Anc 
these rude philosophers, from the relation of chemisti^ 
the materia medica, were particularly connected with i 
dicine ; they presently introduced into its theories the m 
striking phenomena of their art. Every appearance in i 
economy was traced to some ebullition, or effervesceni 
some effect of an acid, an alkali, nitre, or sulphur. 

Mechanical notions are so extremely obvious, their i 
jects so familiar to the senses, and concerned in our wffl 
occupations, that we naturally recur to them first for t 
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Our attention to electricity particularly, and its considova 
"able improvement in the present age, have thej' not contri- 
buted towards turning our thoughts to the nervous system? 
For though it is by no means demonstrated, that the ner- 
vous power is the same with that which occasions the phe- 
nomena of electricity; and the laws of this power are as in- 
dependent on any such hypothesis, as the laws of gravitation 
are upon the hypothesis of an etherial fluid ; yet the con- 
templation of such active and subtile energies has enlarged 
our views, and drawn the attention from those principles of 
mechanics and chemistry', to which it was before too slavish- , 
ly attached. 

Thus medical systems put on different appearances, ac- 
cording to the different lights which they receive from phi- 
losophy. But these reflected rays, too weak of themselves 
to dispel the darkness, could only produce indistinct, and 
frequenUy monstrous images. It was not till the sun arose 
in our own hemisphere, and that spirit of observation, 
which has distinguished the latter ages of Europe, began to 
exercise itself on the animal machine, that we acquired clear 
and accurate notions. The ignorant simplicity of the ancients, 
the mad whimsies of the chemists, and the more solemn 
fooleries of the mathematicians, disappeared by degrees ; 
and were forced to quit, though reluctantly, their hold on 
the minds of men. We learned to fix the bounds of those 
analogies, which we drew from the other parts of nature; 
nor was our progress stopped when the light of analogy 
failed, and there seemed to be ail end of all connexion of 
the animal system with the rest of the world. Observation 
Btiil conducted us, in our attempts to collect the laws of the 
economy from a full induction of facts. 

This sort of knowledge is so valuable, that every endea- 
vour to extend it is meritorious. It will show a laudable 
inclination, and some degree of judgment in the choice of 
our road, though the state of our abilities, or opportunities, 
may deny us the praise of a considerable progress. And 
even when we fail of producing a clear conviction, it is rare 
that, in the collision of facts, no sparks are struck out to 
■how a future adventiuer his way. 

Vol. I. 2 H No. 2. 
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I Eetroversion of the l^erus, ^e. i 
ad before the Academy of Medicine, ISth Dec. tSSO. ~ 
ViLLiAM P. Deivees, M. D. 

i. HE disease on which we arc about to offer a few obs^ 
■aliens, has only been accurately known, since the ; 
rsi. At this time the late Dr. Hunter met with a ctfi 
if death from this cause, wliich so powerfully excited h 
ntereat, that it led to a complete and accurate knowlet" 
if the changes induced upon the uterus, which cons 
since this period, there is scarcely a writer on midwife^ 
hat does not notice it; yet notwithstanding this familid 
nention of the complaint, practitioners are by no meat 
a;reed, either as to its importance, or its particular n 
ent. Indeed, there is scarcely a disease to which the h 
iian body is liable, on which there is such a discordancyfl 
set of practitioners* view it as an A 
i, another regard it as a r 
importancef — both cannot be righn 
shall the young practitioner reposQ 
confidence ? He will be distracted by discrepancy, and » 
either negligenriy wait, and trust to the powers of natu 
or will unnecessairily subject his patient, to both piun i 
hazard. 

With a hope that this variance of opinion may withoi; 
difficulty be reconciled, the present observations are i 
turcd. 

In prosecuting our purpose, we shall, first, give the h 
tory of this complaint. Secondly, animadvert upon 1 
Denman's theory and mode of treating it. Thirdly, 
some observations on the mode of reduction, &c. 

It is now no longer subject to question, that this coiO' 
plaint can take place, with the unimpregnated uterus, thou^ 
the impregnated is much the most liable to it, as it nece| 
sarily offers a larger surface to be acted upon by the c 
■which may be capab\e of producing it.|: 

McyEriep, Burns, &o. 
J HerriiDuif Barns, tie. 
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The remote causes are all those, which may tend to de- 
))re39 the fundus of the uterus; and may be external vio- 
lence, such as blows, pressure, sudden exertion, &c. or 
they may be violent efforts to vomit, or incessant coughing; 
an over distended bladder, or perhaps an unusual accumu- 
lation of faeces in the rectum or sigmoid flection of the 
•Ion. 

When either of these causes act so as to produce the re- 
troversion, it is by carrying the fundus backwards and 
downwards, so as to place it between the vagina and rec- 
tum, by making it fold upon itself — it,ivill follow then as a 
consequence, that if the fundus be thus depressed, the neck 
"or mouth of the uterus will be elevated, in an opposite di- 
rection, and will be found on the anterior and superior part 
of the pelvis, and immediately almost behind the symphysis 
pubis. The fundus may have different degrees of depres- 
sion, and the mouth of elevation— hence some have divided 
this complaint into complete and incomplete retroversion,* 
Tills change in the situation of the uterus jnay be induced 
suddenly, or it may occupy considerable time before it be- 
comes established. In three instances we saw it almost in- 
stantly produced ; in one by a severe blow across the back 
while stooping; in the second by attempting to lift a heavy 
tub of clothes; in the third by an effort to jump a fence, 
when pursued by a BuU.f Baudelocque and others furnish 
us with instances of its gradual but evident approach to 
retroversion. 

The symptoms which accompany this displacement of the 
uterus are more or less intense, as this viscus may be larger 
or smaller, or as it may be of recent occqrrence, or of long 
standing. When suddenly induced, the symptoms are, for 
the most part, violent and alarming. In the cases we have 
seen, there was a stoppage of the urine and of the faeces j 
pains resembling those of labour; and a disposition to syn- 
cope ; nor was there much alteration in these symptoms 
unul the fundus of the uterus was restored. When it is a 

" Hunter's MeJ. Obi, toL ii. Mrygricr, NouTeaui Bl^mena, p. 116, vol. L 
^ Saodeloeque, McirErier, Dr. £iaiui*t Hed. Com. vol. vL p. US, tco. he. 
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long time retroverting the symptoms are milder, and <Hil| 
acquire intensity when the displacement has become coni* 
plete. , During the progress, and sometimes even after tht 
change has taken place, the sufferings of the woman are nd 
extreme. We find her complaining of a difficulty in making 
water, with an increase of desire to do so ; a painful dra|^ 
ging pain about the hips, loins, and thighs, and a forcin| 
bearing down pain resembling labour. These symptomi 
may continue for a considerable time without augmented 
suffering; but this mild condition of the complaint must 
necessarily have a limit, should the fundus not spontaiie< 
ously restore itself; for if the uterus contain an ovum, it 
will go on to be developed for some time, with nearly ai 
much certainty and rapidity as if this accident had no< 
happened ; but it will follow as a consequence, that the in* 
conveniences just mentioned will increase in proportion ti 
the augmentation of the uterus, so that there will an entiR 
stop be put to the evacuation of both urine and faeces j tlui 
will provoke an intense desire to discharge both the one 
and the other, which so far from being effective, will but 
increase the difficulty, by forcing the uterus lower and low- 
er, and thus compressing the neck of the bladder and rec- 
tum with still more strictness ; this will be accompanied 
with extreme pain, and if the patient be not speedily reliev- 
ed, the bladder will either burst,* or suffer from inflamma- 
tion and gangrene,! and death quickly ensue. 

In the unimprcgnated state of the uterus, the symptoms^ 
as far as my experience goes, never arrive at this melan- 
choly height; and for this plain reason, that the uterus in 
such cases never, I believe, acquires so much size as to en- 
tirely and intimately occupy the lower portion of the pelvis, 
and consequently cannot so entirely obliterate the urinal or 
faxal canals. But, although the sjonptoms which attend this 
particular condition of the uterus be less severe, it would 
seem that the parts never become reconciled to this change 

• Mrs. Lynn's case. Med. Obs. and Inq. vol. v. p. 388. Doevei*eu as quoted 
hy Merriman. 

\ Dr. Bell's case. Med. Facts, vol. viii. p. 32. 
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of situation, however long they may be subjected to it; at 
least this is the case with a patient now under my care. 
This lady has at this time all the milder symptoms which 
accompany this disease, together with considerable leu- 
corrhoea. The uterus has been retroverted most probably 
ever since her last labour, a period of nearly eight years. 
From her history of herself, it would seem to have been 
produced very soon after delivery, for then all the inconve- 
niences which she now suffers began to manifest them- 
selves ; nor from that time to the present moment has she 
experienced any alleviation. Her case I fear to be irremedia- 
ble, as I apprehend adhesions are formed which will prevent 
the restoration of the fundus, at least it has hitherto resisted 
moderate efforts to reduce it. 

The most usual period of occurrence in the impregnated 
uterus is from the second to the fourth month of gestation ; 
for after this period, its volume will be such, as to preclude 
(caBteris paribus) the possibilit}" of its happening. At this 
time the fundus of tlie uterus is about to emerge from the 
inferior strait, and may be felt immediately above the pubes, 
and has now a kind of resting place offered it by the pro- 
jection of the sacrum. But that it has happened after this 
period cannot be questioned ; Smellie* furnishes us with an 
instance at the fifth month ; and I myself saw a case in con- 
sultation with Dr. Gallaher at between the sixth and 
seventh months. But in these deviations, we must seek for 
the cause of the retroversion, either in the unusual size of 
the pelvis, or the small size of the ovum, from retarded or 
deficient development. In the patient just mentioned there 
was retarded development, from her labouring under a 
confirmed phthisis pulmonalis ; her cough was severe ; and in 
a fit of more than ordinary severity and length, the uterus 
was retroverted ; the symptoms from it were violent, but 
they ceased immediately upon the restoration of the fundus ; 
the patient died about two weeks after. This furnishes an 
example of retroversion without previous suppression of 
urine. 

* Vol. u. p. 13?. 
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be " obliquely upwards and backwards ;" now had it bc< 

a genuine retroversion, the direction would have bei 

^ backwards and immediately downwards. And this methi 

may be practised in cases of extra uterine pregnancy, wi 
perhaps even more certaintv' of success; for in a case 
this kind related by Dr. Kelly,* it was found on dissecti 
that instead of the ovum carrying the uterus dowTiwan 
it was found raised up in the pelvis by the head of the chil 
and " had the usual appearance of a womb in the unimprc 
nated state." Now, in a case like this, there could have be 
no difficulty in passing a catheter into the uterus, which 
once, from its direction, would decide it w^s not retrovertt 

From what I have seen of this disease, and from attc 
tively considering a number of the cases upon record, 
would propose, that this method should be adopted, to ( 
termine the nature of the tumour found behind the vagii 
and which leads to the ambiguity just mentioned. It is i 
questionably highly important to determine the point 
question; and more especially, early after the untowa 
Jiymptoms manifest themselves — for if this be neglected 
retroversion, it may put it out of our power to profit by t 
knowledge ; and if it be either an ovarial tumour or an t 
tra uterine ovum, it may lead to the employment of mea 
that may relieve the suifering patient. 

A confidence is felt, that the method just proposed woi 
dissipate all doubt upon the subject, and lead us to tl 
kind of certainty as to the nature of the disease, as woi 
at once decide the mode that should he resorted to i 
relief. As far as I have been able to determine bv c 
amining the histories of ovarial and extra uterine tumou 
thire has not occurred an instance of the fundus of 1 
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Fit was eventually extracted; the mother however died; 

rupon dissection, the utenis was found " driven upwards 

r and fonvards by the sacculus" which contained the ftstus; • 

'. and it was obseri'ed " that there was a fullness and hard- 

i ness very perceptible to be felt outwardly in the fore part 

of the belly, some distance helow the navel," and this was 

found to be the uterus. We may then, perhaps, in these cases 

be always able to feel the uterus immediately o\'er the 

piibes, and this may ser\"e an important purpose as regards 

diagnosis— but this is purely conjectural— yet it may de- 

ser\'e attention. 

We may also observe, that in cases of extra- uterine 
ova, or ovarial tumours, their progress is slow and pretty 
regular— the latter especially is almost always very slow, 
consequently the symptoms which might confound them 
with retroversion, must be very gradual in their approach, 
■■ and must occupy a long time before they create serious dif- 
ficultj-- the history of the case then, may furnish us with 
important facts. 

Ha^'ing thus briefly given the history of the retroversioii 

of the uterus, we shall now offer a few observations on Dr. 

Denman's theory and mode of treating it. He says, " There 

is in every case a suppression of urine, with extreme pain, 

and by its continuance such distention of the bladder, that 

the tumour formed by it in the abdomen often equals in 

size, and resembles in shape, the uterus in the sixth or se- 

f venth month of pregnancy. But it is necessary to observe, 

t that the suppression of urine is frequently absolute only 

[ before the retro^'ersion of the uterus, or during the time it 

is retroverting ; for, when the retroversion is completed, 

there is often a discharge of some urine, so as to prevent 

' an increase of the distention of the bladder, though not in 

. Ktiflicient quantity to remove it."* 

i In this account of the retroversion, it will, I trust, be 
* made to appear, that Dr. D. has forced fact to comport with 
K- his theory of the production of this disease; I shall there- 
in fore first state his opinion upon this subject, that our ob- 

J • InlroilQction, p. IS!. 
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of urine.* Now it is essential to this theory, that a f 
pression of urine should exist before the retroversion ti 
place, and that the stoppage should only be " absoli 
then " or during the time it is retroverting." We wi 
inquire what gave rise to the suppression of the urine, wl 
is so essential to the retroversion ? Not a word is sail 
explanation of this question. Does it really exist at 
time Dr. D. supposes, so as always to produce the disi 
in question? We think we have, from our own experie 
as well as that of others, strong reason to doubt it.t— F; 
because no one, with the exception of Dr. Merriman, 
corroborated his opinion by adopting his explanation.— 
condly, Baudelocque declares, that in a certain marchioi 
the retroversion took place instantly, and " fSrom that : 
ment she found it impossible to evacuate a sing'le droi 
water." And this is conformable to my own experience 
at least four cases.— Thirdly, Baudelocque tells us he 
monstrated a slow inversioni of the uterus to his pu] 
and that the inversion was not complete till after threi 
four weeks. He does not mention any difficulty in mal 
water, nor a suppression of it, which, agreeably to Dr. 
must be absolute " before the retroversion, or during 
time it is retroverting." Now, had either of these circi 
stances obtained, it would, from the known accuraci 
Baudelocque, have been mentioned ; but, on the contr 
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plete " that the woman found herself obliged to submit to 
the necessity of reducing it." 

Dr. D. declares " the uterus must be elevated before it 
can be retroverted."* To disprove this, it is only necessary 
to recur to the cases we have already mentioned, where it 
was instantaneously induced ; and where it is impossible 
to conceive that the uterus could be elevated. Notwith- 
standing this, we would agree with him, that it could be 
more easily retroverted when this condition exists. We 
mean then merely to insist, that elevation is not a shie qxia 
non to retroversion, and thus disprove a part of Dr. Den- 
man'is theory. 

But if we admit Dr. D.'s diagnosis of this disease, we 
shall perhaps be forced also to admit the justness of his 
general positions ; we shall therefore immediately advert 
to them. He says, " If a woman, about the third month of 
pregnancy, has a suppression of urine, continuing a certain 
length of time, and producing a certain degree of disten- 
tion of the bladder, we may be assured that the uterus is 
retroverted."t This is a notable instance of the want of 
precision ; for we cannot possibly determine the cause from 
the consequence ; for the employment of these conveniently 
ambiguous words, '^ a certain time'*'* and " a certain degree^'* 
leaves to us the choice of either. If a suppression is so 
complete as to produce " a certain degree of distention," 
then we may be assured " that the uterus is retroverted," 
provided the woman is three months advanced in her preg- 
nancy. And why are we assured that this is the case? Is it 
because a suppression of urine will always produce a retro- 
version, or because a retroversion will always occasion a 
suppression of urine ? Now the first, we know, is not strict- 
ly the case, as we have many times known a suppression of 
urine without a retroversion ; but we have never known 
the converse of this. Or shall we suppose Dr. D. to mean, 
that if a " certain degree" of distention of the bladder be 
continued a " certain time," that is, long enough to produce 
a retroversion, " we may be assured" there is a retrover- 

' Introduction, p. 139. t l^id. p. 159. 



the disease, he may well be justified in leaving it to aat 
Dr. D.* says a little further, " But the preceding! 
pression of urine may be overlooked, as there is not o 
sion for it to be of long continuance in order to produo 
effects, especially in a woman who hath a capacious pe 
in whom the retroversion of the uterus is most likel 
happen." Can we imagine that so distressing a circ 
stance as a suppression of urine could possibly be overii 
ed, though there should " not be occasion for it to b 
long continuance in order to produce its effect?" Let 
one who has experienced this inconvenience for even a 
hours, be asked whether he remembers ever to have ' 
suffered, and his answer will speedily convince us it is 
easy to be " overlooked." We cannot then believe it w< 
be so with a woman, merely because she has a " capaci 
pelvis :" for a pelvis of any capacity cannot relieve the i 
arising from a suppression of urine, though tMs be " 
necessarily of long continuance." If the pelvis be y 
large, it may give rise to a retroversion at a more advai 
period of gestation than a smaller one ; and this is all 
it can do : for if we understand the import of a " capaci 
pelvis," it means one rather beyond the ordinary standi 
and if this be true, we deny any greater facility to re 
version, in such a one, than in one of the ordinary n 
surement at the period fixed for this accident by Dr. 
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Dr. D." observes, " It has been said that the state of re- 
troversion was injurious to the uterus itself, and would pro- 
duce some dangerous disease in the part: it has also been 
asserted that, if the uterus %vas permitted to remain in that 
state, it would be locked in the pelvis by the gradual en- 
largement of the ovum, in such a manner as to render the 
reposition impracticable, and the death of the patient inevi- 
table." He contends that,t " for both these consequences 
there cannot surely be reason to fear ; for if the uterus be 
injured there will be no further growth of the ovum ; and 
if the ovum should continue to grow, it is the most infalli- 
ble proof that the uterus has not received any injury." 

From this statement a young practitioner would irresisti- 
bly be drawn to the conclusion, that no evil would arise 
even from an unreduced uterus, than which nothing can be 
further from the truth. We shall, we trust, prove that nei- 
ther member of this dilemma is founded on fact or upon 
correct observation. We will, therefore, examine them a lit- 
tle more at large. 

Dr. Denman tells us, that, " If the uterus be injured, 
there will be no further growth of the ovum" — from this it 
would be natural to conclude, that if the growth of the 
ovum were interrupted, all the evils that could arise un- 
der the circumstance of retroversion would be at an end, 
and that consequently it would be desirable that this should 
happen, since agreeably to this it would effectually put a 
stop to the mischief that would ensue if it were progressive 
in its development. It is true that the meaning we have 
given to this passage is by implication, but we sincerely 
think the premises warrant it — for what are we to conclude 
from it, if it bear not this construction ? If the uterus be 
injured by the retroversion, it would seem to be premised, 
that this injury would be repaired by the ovum ceasing to 
increase. Now to us it appears that two positive evils would 
arise from this condition of the uterus^the one, the mis- 
chief that is done to the uterus itself; and this mischief we 

■ latrodHCtkui, p. 1*3. f ""(l- E> 1*3 and 4. 
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cannot limit at pleasure, for if it be so great as to cause 
the death of the ovum, it may also be so great as to cause 
the death of the patient. The second is, the destnictioii of 
the ovum; which when it happens, must sooner or later 
eventuate in abortion ; and the consequences of abortion 
while the uterus is retroverted, are sometimes very serious 
indeed. 

If risk is to be incurred from the uterus throwing off its 
contents, let it be from pursuing a plan that offers at least 
some probable chance of relief to the patient — ^namely, the 
attempt at reduction— for should we succeed, abortion may 
not follow, for (as we shall remark more at large presently) 
it is not a necessar}^ consequence ; but should it take place 
after the restoration, the sufferings of the woman will be 
much diminished by the natural position of the uterus be- 
ing restored : and should we fail in our attempt at reposi- 
tion, the patient will be in no worse situatiou than before. 

In confirmation of this, we shall relate an interesting case 
given by Dr. Bell.* We shall take the liberty however of 
abridging it, but shall not suppress any material point.— 
A woman in the 36th year of her age and mother of nine 
children, was attacked with great pain and difficulty in ma- 
king water, for which Dr. Bell prescribed several remedies 
without seeing of her. She however became worse, and he 
was requested to visit her, which he did accordingly. He 
found her in much distress and pain about the abdomen, 
&c. with frequent vomiting and obstinate constipation. 
Upon examination per vaginam it was found that she was 
labouring under a retroverted uterus.— Every thing was 
done that the necessity of the case seemed to suggest, but 
without the smallest benefit, as the attempts at reduction 
were unavailing.— Symptoms of labour soon supervened, 
and after a short continuance, the foetus was expelled, and 
the patient died a few hours after. Leave was obtained to 
inspect the body, and the following is the account of the 
dissection in Dr. Bell's own words. " On turning up the 
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intestines, the bladder was discovered flaccid, and much 
enlarged. Here the inflammation had made great progress » 
The peritonaeum lining [covering] the bladder, and for a 
considerable distance round it, was covered with a strong, 
thick, inflammatory crust. The coats of the bladder were 
every where much thickened, and upon the posterior and 
superior part of it, there was a portion of the size of a half 
crown, in a state of mortification.''—" There was very little 
urine in the bladder. The uterus was found to have re- 
gsdned its natural situation in the pelvis. This organ ap- 
peared not to have suffered from inflammation." Now the 
death of this patient could only be attributed to the injury 
arising from retroversion. 

Let us now examine the second member of Dr. D's di- 
lemma.—" Should the ovum continue to grow, it is the most 
infallible proof that the uterus has not received any material 
injury." Consequently we are to conclude, that no future 
mischief can arise. But does this rest upon that foundation 
on which it should alone rest, experience ? — Certainly it does 
not. The uterine ovum goes on to be developed as we have 
already noticed, and eventually, if not interrupted, will fill 
up the whole of the inferior strait— its volume becomes too 
great to pass through the superior strait ; it will completely 
obliterate the rectum or allow none but the very thinnest 
faeces to pass ; the urethra, or neck of the bladder, will be 
so compressed as to interrupt the flow of urine ; the con- 
sequence is, that the bladder will suffer, as has already been 
noticed, and most probably death will be the result. 

It is a matter of no consequence in the discussion of this 
subject, which organ of the pelvis suffiers so as to produce 
death—it is the uterus being in a state of retroversion, that 
creates the mischief, and this is all that is necessary to 
contend for. 

But has Dr. D. or any body else, seen an instance, in 
which the uterus continued to develop itself, which was 
not ultimately attended with serious distress, or perhapa 
death ? we know of no such instance upon record. 

When a gentleman aets out determined to attach his own 



detriment than what may be occasioned by the temporal 
interruption of the discharges by stool and urine."* Noi 
we would inquire what inconveniences can well be coiii 
dered greater, than a suppression of urine, or an incapadt 
to pass faeces? Dr. D.'s attempt to modify this unpleasan 
and often hazardous condition, by employing the wor 
" temporar}^," will not alter the nature of the suiFerings < 
the patient, nor diminish them, either in point of duratio 
or intensity — and she will not consider the endurance c 
pain '* for many days or weeks" as " temporary." But : 
may be said, that the word " temporary" will not conve 
the idea of such extended suffering ; perhaps at first sig^ 
it will not, nor was it intended it should ; but let us real 
to the fact about which there can be no dispute, that di 
inconveniences stated are always as permanent as the ifl 
fluence of the cause which produces them ; and consequenf 
\ ly, that if this continue, " the interruption to the discharge 

by stool and urine" will continue ; therefore, " temporary 
in this instance must mean a period commensurate wit) 
the duration of the cause. 

Dr. D.f again observes, " that the enlargement of dw 
uterus, from die increase of the ovum, is so far from ob 
structing the ascent of the fundus, that it contributes tl 
promote the effect, the distention of the cervix becoming l 
balance to counteract the depression of the fundus ; for ! 
have found no cases of the retroverted uterus admit of j 
reposition with such difficulty as in women who were no 
pregnant, in whom the uterus underwent no change." Bau 
dclocque tells us, " though we meet with few obstacles t( 
this reduction when the displacement is recent, and thi 
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ftmeumcs insurmountable, when it has existed sevet 
lys or weeks." The experience of Baudelocqut wa« » 
ftSt equal to that of Dr. D, Here we are led to conclu ' 
that no far from the progressive development of the \ 

being an injar\-, it must be regarded aa a poBitiVCt|| 
benefit; and were Dr. D.'s statement strictly correct, 
would be ao^that is, if the " cervix" alioiild augment ao 
much that its weight would exceed that of the fimdiia, and I 
^u» from its gi-avity restore it. But this is far from beings J 
' ic case, for there cannot be the smallest advantage derived 1 
im the " distention of the cervix" as an antagonizing] 
(owcr to the fundus; for ilie latter will acquire weight ia>f 
precise ratio with the cervix, and they will consequently 
t equal to each other. Indeed we may go farther, and con- , 
»ider it a positive evil ; for both reason and experience sup- i 
p6pt UB in the ophiion, that the accidents attendant upon j 
retroversion are augmented in violence by the increasCiiiJ 
size of the ovum, In proof of these we need only refer UtA 
the situation of the "cervix" as regards the bladder; and^ 
to the history of those cases, in which this latter organ has 1 
materially suffered. With respect to the first, it will easily 1 
be understood how an increased size of the " cervix" ahalL'l 
still more incommode the bladder, by pressing upon i 
neck with augmented force ; and as regards the second) Ik 
will be found lliat the bladder has never materially suffered 
lUt where there was an increased bulk of the uterus. Now 
if this be true, and we sincerely believe it to be so, whcra 
the advantage proposed by " the enlargement of th« 
uterus?" Nor does Dr. D.'a opinion derive the amallest \ 

ipport from the instances which he adduces for dlis pur- 
pose i namely, that empty uteri are more troublesome tore-' 
dure than impregnated ones ; for after carrying up the 1 
fundus of 8Dn impregnated uterus above the projection of'l 
the sacrum, its bulk is an advantage, for by its occupyir 
a larger space in *c superior atraii, it is less liable to i 
lapse into itH old situation ; besides, }ts elasticity aids 
KnoTatian, for b«ing1>ent down upon itself, something li 
Vol. I. a K No. S. 
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A ri-tort, it in conaiantly clis|in!>t^i3 to rtstorc ii 
freed from reatriiint; unless indttd it has so Ion] 
to this sitLiation tliai its icsidiency is entiwlj' 
Tin- unimpregnated uteniH has not this advantage, for $ 
not 3o much bent, nor does it occupy so much space; M 
then more at liberty, it has a stronger tendency to fall M 
as from its size, it cannot rise above the projection df I 
sacnim; it is not, then, as far as my experience goes,'Av 
difficult to restore the fundus, but it is confessedly Oli 
difficult to retain it in its situation, after redutlion. 

nic following declaration of Dr. D. does not coiitt 
with my own espericuce, nor is it corroborated by rflt i 
Scryations of others. " If the attempt to rephice the UtC 
be instantly made after the urine is discharged, so W1 
force will often be required for -the purpose as will, 11 
withstanding- all precaution, give much pain, induce thel 
zartl of injuring the uterus,' and often occasion aliortiui 
If tliis sentence be literally taken, it would seem tt> ini 
cate that, the moment after the discharge of urine is -aa 1 
proper instant to attempt the reduction; yet it is direct 
by all writers and practitioners to draw of the water, whe] 
ever practicable, before we make an effort at reduction ; Ai 
Dr. D. himself must be understood to give the same adv| 
when he says " that all attempts to restore the utems to ' 
natural position, before the distention of the bladder is ii 
moved, must be fruitless, as the uterus will be irresiatH 
borne doivn by the pressure of the superincumbent bladdl 
The first step then to be taken for tlie relief of the patiri 
is to draw off the water."| Yet he tells us, :.s just atatii 
that " if the attempt to replace the uterus be inataQtly- tna 
after the urine is discharged," we run the risk ofpf^rtAi 
abortion. How would a young practitioner act under'fl 
contradictory advice? ^ 

But we will not insist further on this inconsistency. 1 
us now inquire whctlier tlie apprehensions of Dr. D. wl 
respect to abortion often following the attempt at redi| 
tion be well founded. 1 ha\e never seen ib follow in I 
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which have fallen under my notice in any one In: 
laudtlocquc" tells us, "that abortion is not -dlnr;iyft the I 
[Onficquencc of such tfforta," and declares he could Ciie 
UQTC thun twenty instances in whii:h it did not follow. Dr. I 
Hunter ictls us, " I have known several cases of the jtame ■ 
kind," (that is of retroversion,) " but in a less advanced J 
" (than the one. attended by Mr. Wall and himself.Jil 
"They allhappcnedabout tlie third month, sooner or lattr." 
'They were all iniicf-ssfuUi/ treated after the following'] 
manner;" and then proceeds to describe his mode of r 
soring the fundus. But suppose abortion should take place^ ' 
t (Joes not necessarily follow that our exertions have pro- i 
iked il; for in the case mentioned by Smellie, this hap- 
fUed after the uterus had spontaneously replaced itself j i| 
^^^ 1 it is considered by almost every other practitioner than i 
)r. D- to be an imperious indication, to restore the fundus ^ 
of. the uterus, nor do they regard the conti/igritrif of a 
tion but of minor consequence. Meygrlerf tells ua " II nC" 
Faut jws craiudre de provoquer Tavortement par des tfnia* 
lives reiterees; elle soni hien moins dangcreuses pour la^ 
jl&n: ci I'cnfant que la non reduction de la matrice." Dr. 
Uunter was of the same opinion. | But Dr. D.§ confesses J 
that th« fundus may be restored in some cases '^ wi 
much force," but that in others every attempt has E 
To what is this failure in general lobe attributed? We b 
lieve to the advice of Dr. D. himself, to treat the complaint 
) onv of little consequence, and to temporise until the 
uterus becomes so enlarged, and so invcterately fixed, us to 
render tverj' attempt at reduction unavailing. I think we 
may witli much safety conclude, that the alternative offered 
(or redaction by Dr. D. is much more inconvenient, if not 
hazardous to the patient, than well directed efforts to re- 
store the fundus- The repeated and daily use of the catheter 
is not oiUy rcry troublesome, agreeably to Dr. D.'a own con- 
fcssiou,|| but in many instances so highly repugnant to deli- 
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vene witli aggravated force ; and the patient, after iS^I 
terrible conflicts, at last succumbs. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted upon that the jd 
ahoiild be carefully watched, lest the period may ft 
which manual assistance may be successful. We may, j 
out rvinnitig much risk, temporise for a time ; but Id 
tfiat time be exceeded. We are of opinion it should gi 
ry little beyond the fourth month; for after this period 
bulk of tile uterus maybe found greater than the an 
of the superior strait. But should alarming symptoOH 
pervene at any time previously, they must most pnOA 
be attended to. Were this rule strictly adhered tO» Wi 
lieve we should seldom hear of a fatal issue to this (iiw 
When death has occurred, it has almost ahvity; been $ 
neglecting the proper period for reposition. T^a, was 
case with Dr. Hunter and Mr. Wall's patient.* It -m 
hi two other instances mentioned by Dr. Hunterif nil 
the case related by Dr. Bell ;t so also in Dr. Orr a§ ,p^| 

But, concludes Dr. D.ll " we may bring the matU 
this issue ; if the uterus, when retroverted, can be.repi 
by art, without the exertion of much force, or the .ni 
mischief, the immediate reposition, thovgh not abspl 
nei-esaary, i» at all timet an event to he whhed; as fs 
apprehension and trouble are prevented, the safeHy ^ 
patient emtirec!^ and her mind quieted. But (continaoi 
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Bience« produced by I'le retroversion." The polygraph v 

ust quoted is ffiUowed by this remarkable obeervation,' 
shall also find, that the longer the attempt to replace 
5ie uterus be dv^layed. the more easy the operation will ul- 1 

tcly be, and the success more certain." In one plsic 
wt arc taught to believe that " immediate reposition" ■ 
Itftinble, as the safety of the patient is thereby '' ensured ;'*■ 
lodier, we arc advised to withhold this prompt assist- 
\f "for the longer it is delayed the easier and more ceJV 
will be the operation." We must now ask, why is the 
tdiate reposition at " all times to be wished," if the 
r, W« delay should render the operation both easier and , 
B certain ? What would be the impression of an ines- I 
jncnccd practitioner who may have resorted to Dr. D. I 
)f information ? How could he decide on which of these 
Mtradictory opinions he should rely? 
From what has been said, I think we may fairly concltlde | 
) D.'s own statements, that the woman labouring under 1 
roversian does run a risk of a serious kind by the long i 
iOnance of the disease; and that risk so great s 

, and sometimes to end in the loss of life. We 
with Dr- D- that this danger does not arise always, j 
lay perhaps not ver\- often, from the injurj' which the utc-j 
ills itself sustains, but from the injury inflicted upon the 
ibUdtler from long continued pressure, and distention. Bui 
^.» matter of very little moment which of these organj 
i provided one or tlie other will suffer, from the de* 
- are speaking of. The bladder, from its pe- 
'^tnicturc, can suffer but a certain degree of distention^ 
rithout expericneing serious mischief; and if the distrac> | 
pion of its sides be forced beyond tliis, it may become in- 
d,"* ganfp-euoiis,) or burst^ — now, as the uterus when 
(vcrtcd always presses the bladder with mow or less 
iTorce, it will necessarily suUer in proportion to that compres- 
in$ — ^if this be to the extent of entirely obliterating the 

f JJp Bell, Mfd- r«e«, »<il, ill. J. .!2. 
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(irrrhm, so that a catheter cannot pass, d»f 

just mi-titu>ncd must ensue. We do ci>n-lider 

as [he irapri-'gnatetl uterus be in a state of rctro' 

ix tio safttY for the bladder, and cansequeDily none Ji 

woman. We shall here close the ivcond part of 

quiry. 

We shall now proceed to make a hw observaliga^ 
the mode of reduction, and attempt to reconcile the " 
dant opinions that arc entertained in regard to rcmw 
of the litems. 

From a careful investigation of the cases upon 
and fiont our own personal experience, wc are ^pn/jfi 
that Vr. D. haa done no inconsiderable miscMef, m f 
ing this complaint as one scarcely meriting consideni 
It has diverted the public mind in many instances ftoiB 
utt^rniion to the situation of the female while 
under the disease, to which it is so justly entidedf 
thereby permitted the time to pass by, at which 
would have been available; and death has been bui 
often the melancholy consequence. That the disease 
longer so formidable as formerly, we giant ; but this , 
owing to any change in the nature of the complMnt, bu 
its being better understood, and to its being more prom: 
attended to. On the continent of Europe this diseas 
constantly regarded with a suspicious eye, and is 
permitted to produce iatal consequences. They dimFvi 
veraally look upon it as a disease of danger, andXMI 
jiccordinglyi the effect of this ' ' ' 
victim b. 

It is a fact as remarkable, a; 
the fatal histories of retroversii 
found in the British publication! 

but to the difference of pathological views as entertaincf 
the continent of Europe, and in the British isles 
not wish to deny, that Dr. D. has great merit in bavin 
successfully investigated the mechanism of this accid 
but at the same time must believe that it led him to rei 
itj as not only of easy production, but of easy cure . In p 
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important, that atmo! 
n upon record are V 
; to what can this be ow 
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fcirti only ri.'pi;a( his cliivgiiosis, that " il ,. , ■ 

lilt tli<; Uiiixl month of pregniincy, has a sti])pii.,-iMor 

iniinuing for a certain time, and proilucing a 

mt* degree of distention of the bladder, we may he. as- 

i (hat the titcrus is retroverted ." If Dr. D. fias uni- 

f deicrmincd the presence of retroversion from llicse 

■piORU, without an cluuninatioii pervaginam, wc cannot 

.irprincd at the little consequence he attaches to il, or 

t many and wonderful curea performed by natiinr or 

: inirodiiction of the catheter. The symptoms just 

ned to, ahoTiId ulways put us upon our guaid; for the 

ten may he rcirovcrted, and it should prompt us to an 

pination, to put it beyond doubt. But they never justify 

a declare this to be the case, without this examination ; 

[ have many times known this dilBcultj' of making 

r in pregnant women, relieved even without the catheter 

e mere eshibition of the sweet spirits of nitre and a 

S Ifiudanum ; and I have in several instances examined 

T vaginam, when it was more than ordinarily severe, 

Tiout finding a retroversion. I am, therefore, entirely 

I mvintcd, from an eKtensive experience, that a suppressiou 

,i urine may take place at the period designated by Dr. D. 

lod that "u certain degiee of distention of the bladder" 

' be produced (for I have been obliged occasionally 10 

the catheter) without inducing retroversion. Many 

B dierefbre been misled, by believing the partial symp- 

I aaaigned by Dr. D. lo constitute the disease; these 

I are of frequent occurrence in pregnant women, 

e retroversion is comparatively rare. 

but let UB agree with Dr. D. as lo the cause of the dia- 

; tloes a knowledge of it, render it either lighter or of 

|r moment? certainly not — nor will the removsd of the 

1 alone, in nine cases out of ten, be sufficient for the- 

Eoval of llie disease, although it becomes indispensable 

ihe prevention of serious mischief, or to the mechanical 

ierathn of the fundus ; and a reliance upon it has but 

o many instance* proved fatal or seriously mischievous 

i: patient — for WC must again insist, that the bare re- 




moval of a diBtciuleil bladder is not alouc suQicicat- K 
ihc c»3c imi^lit t'uirly ti> staikd^us; if ihc plan pKipi 
l>y Dr- D. floes rot alvrnys succeed, and if, when it 
nc3t, the paiicjit by ihc iucrcaae of the o\ um ia always 
ously drrungcd by it, and her life not unfrirtjueijlly 
and if upon the plan wc shall presently projjose, no suci 
(:(>nvcnicnc<jii shall accrue, but on the contrary tlie I 
dctidi;d bcnelits result, ought wc lor a moment to hita 
between tiie two? 

It appears then ccitain, that l>y temporising wc incur 
almost always, and invariabi)' an increase of difficult 
attempting restoration — does it not appear a deduction 
U> be resisted, that we nhould always attempt the I| 
when liic former should not pi-ctiy speedily succeed) 
time wc may pci^ps safely indulge in, we haye^dii 
pointed out. ^ 

What arc the objections to the attempt at restoiat 
1st, Provoking abortion by gi^'ing pain or doin^ mist 
to the uterus — 2d. By its being unsuccessful, after ha* 
made strong and repeated efforts to this end. With resf 
to the first, we hiive already said enough to convince ] 
tmprcjudiced mind, that it should not constitute au obj 
Uon. And as regards the second, it has only arisen in q 
sequence oftheproperpcriod being permitted to pass, bH 
the operation was attempted, or this not conducted aft< 
proper maimer. We have already said enough as respi 
procrastination, and shall therefore not repeat it; hul; 
will spend a litde time in the consideration of the np 
mode of conducting the operation. 

The usual directions for this are known to every bn 
it is therefore not necessary to transcribe them. We s 
only consider what the forces are which oppose the resy 
tion of the fundus in our attempts to this end, and 1 
point out what we think the best mode of overcoming th 
First, a distended bladder. Second, an expanded rcql 
and perhaps a loaded colon at its great flexure. ThirtL 
counteracting efl'orts of die patient herself. Fourth, the 
great bujk of the utenis. 
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The mode of overcoming the first difficulty will immedi*- 
f ately suggest itself; but however obvious this may be, it is 
by no means of always easy accomplishment. It requires 
both care and dexterity. Dr. Denman's^ observations on 
this subject are so judicious, that I feel I cannot do better 
than transcribe them. " The first step to be taken for the 
relief of the patient is to draw off the water : yet there is 
always a great difficulty in the introduction of the common 
catheter, because the urethra is elongated, altered in its di- 
rection, and pressed against the oss.a pubis by the tumour 
formed by the retroverted uterus ; and many women, when 
die uterus was retroverted, have lost their lives from want 
of expertness in introducing the catheter. But the attend- 
ing inconveniences may be avoided or surmounted by the 
use of the flexible male catheter slowly conducted through 
the uretha. I say slowly," continues the doctor, ** because 
whatever catheter is used, the success of the operation, and 
the ease and safety of the patient, very much depend upon 
this circumstance; for if we attempt to perform it with 
haste and dexterity, or strive to overcome the difficulty by 
force, we shall be foiled in the attempt, or it will be scarce- 
ly possible to avoid doing injury to the parts. The cathe- 
ter should not be carried further into the bladder, when 
the urine begins to flow, unlessr it ceases before the disten- 
tion be removed, which in some cases happens in such a 
manner as to give us the idea of a bladder divided into two 
cavities. External pressure upon the abdomen, when the 
catheter is introduced, will also fa^'our the discharge of the 



urine." 



For the removal of the second difficulty, it must be im- 
mediately attempted to throw up injections ; but this some- 
times is equally as perplexing as the introduction of the ca- 
theter ; but the point should not be given up without the 
thing is really impracticable. In this case we must do with- 
out it. But from a case having lately occurred to me, in 
which the rectum was very strongly compressed by the ute- 

* latroductioD, p. 137. ,« 
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rus, though not in a state of retroversion, in which I suc- 
ceeded in having injections thrown up, by employing a large 
male gum-elastic catheter for the canula.* I am induced to 
believe, that by a little careful and skilful management it 
might succeed in cases of retroversion. It should at all 
events be tried before the thing ia abandoned as impracti- 
cable. The injection should consist simply of salt and water 
in the proportion of a table spoonful to a pint of water. We 
may also, a few hours before the attempt at reduction be 
made, give the sulphate of magnesia in small doses, which 
has sometimes had a good effect, provided the stomach be 
free from nausea or vomiting. 

The third obstacle we ha\e to contend with is the vio- 
lent efforts that are induced to bear down ; thus counteract- 
ing all our endeavours at reposition. This is perfectly 
involuntary, and is decidedly the greatest hindrance we 
. have to contend with in ordinary cases ; indeed it renders 
the most simple form of this complaint, a case of some dif- 
ficulty, and I have known it the only one to oppose us. In 
cases where the urine can be drawn oil" without difficult)', 
and the contents of the rectum discharged without much 
trouble, we may meet with such opposition from these in- 
voluntary efforts as either to foil us, or to render the repo- 
sition extremely difficult. Indeed, as far as my experience 
ju.>,tifiea the remark, it is almost the only one I have ever 
met with. Nor do I stand alone in this remark; it must 
have happened with every practitioner, though not distinct- 
ly stated, as far as my recollection serves me, by any but 
Dr. Bell, who tells us, " the pressure (employed in the re- 
duction) however, excited strong efTorls of bearing down, 
which were a considerable bar to the success of the opera- 
tion; and at one time, when the uterus appeared to be giv- 
ing way, and I had great hopes of success, the patient, by 
an involuntary forcible effort of this kind, destroyed all the 
advantages I had gained." 

■ I am origimlly indehted to mj much rpupccted fiieud. Dr. Phy liek, for Ihia 
llDpraveraent in the Kdminittration or injsetiaiiB. 
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. , From the consijdei;atiQn of this oppositipn, rendering eve- 
Xy eflbri; at reduction unavai]^i|qig, I was tempted to destroy 
h by induciog a state of f^i^t by bleeding, before I attempt- 
ed thie reposition^ This succeeded, and has done so iQ 
cvjBrjr in^tai^c^ in i^biich I have tried it, I therefore recom- 
mend it with confidence, convinced that in some instances 
it is the only means we have ip o]iir power to dp away widi 
this Und of difficulty. It may not always be necessary to 
employ bleeding, perhaps, to induce this disposition to 
83nticope; it maybe doi^e by other means, probably with 
equal advantage, such as tartar emetic by the mouth or the 
infusion of tobacco by the rectum ; but of neither have I had 
any experience. 

But before we bleed addeliquium^ we should have every 
lliing arranged for the operation of reposition, that no 
delay may be created after this state is induced ; we should 
have previously evacuated the rectum and have emptied 
the bladder ; the bed should be prepared in such a manner 
as will allow the patient to lay upon her back, with the 
perineum free over the edge of the bedstead, and her shoul- 
der^ depressed lower than the hips ; care should be taken 
to have a matrass or some other firm and protecting sub- 
stance between the back of the woman and the bedstead-* 
the parts should be well lubricated— a chair should be 
placed for each foot, and the legs must be supported by an 
attendant for each. When every thing is thus prepared, the 
patient should be placed on her feet near the part of the 
bed prepared for her reception, her arm tied up, and from 
a large orifice subtract as much blood as will produce the 
desired state of faintness ; so soon as this is observed the 
arm should be tied up, apd the patient placed as directed 
above ; tiie hand well lubricated, should then be gradually 
introduced into the vagina in a state of supination; the 
fingers retracted in such manner as make them form a 
straight line at their extremities ; these must now be gently 
pressed against the most depending and posterior portion 
of the tumour that is found within the vagina, and carry it 
backwards and upwards along the hollow of the sacrum, 
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until the mass shall reach above the projection of this tone ; 
when arrived here we may withdraw the hand, introduce a 
sufficiently large pessary, and direct the woman to remajn 
quietly in bed, after having been placed there, for three or 
four days. We should, for this period at least, draw off th« 
urine by the catheter at least twice in twent\-four hours; 
and the bowels emptied by mild injecdons. This plan has 
succeeded, where I am persuaded I should have failed 
without it. 

The last difficulty we have to encounter is where ihe 
size of the uterus is larger or as large as the opening of the 
superior sti^t. This mil immediately present itself as one 
of immense consequence and diffitulty — the lives of both 
mother and child are at stake — but perhaps one not beyond 
the resources of our art. I am disposed to believe that, 
where the 'size of the uterus is not larger than the opening 
of the superior strait, that we may sometimes succeed by 
employing the plan just suggested. It should at all events 
be tried before severer measures are resorted to. If it fail, 
wc certainly do not lose by having made the trial. But 
what is to be done should it fail? This is a question of 
great moment, and may be resolved by adopting one of 
three modes of practice. 

First, to confide entirely in the resources of nature, as 
recommended by Merriman. 

Second, to attempt the production of abortion, by break- 
ing the membranes through the os tincee. 

Third, to puncture the uterus through the rectum or va- 
gina, with the same intention, as recommended by Dr. 
Hunter. 

As to the hrst, we have, from all we can learn, but little 
temptation to adopt it; and I am of opinion it never should 
be but as a dernier resource. The second, if practicable, 
would unquestiouaibly be the mildest and safest ; but wc 
are led to believe that it will not always, nor indeed perhaps 
never, be practicable ; but it should first be essaj ed, before 
we have re;oiirse to the third. I taught this to my pupils 
four and twent\' years a^o, and I thought until within a kyt 
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6ays it was an original suggestion ; but in reading the case 
delated by Mr. White, I find it was attempted by him at 
■ the request of Mr. Hamilton, afterwards professor Hamil- 
ton, under similar circumstances, hut without success. It 
has'Jfttely been attetiipted by M, Jourel,* who says, in his 
jounial of a viery interesting case, which we shall in part 
relate, " Le soh- du'niime jour, tentative infructueuse pour 
mtraduire un catheter par I'orifice de la matrice aiin de ere- , 
ver lea meinbranes et de dormer issue aux eaux de I'am- 
nios; le col de I'orgiWe, Irop fortement courbe, s'opposa i 
cBtte manfflUVrc dont nul auteur n'avait parl^." It would 
Aem that Mi JoiirCl had not met with the case of Mr. 
White, wherein this' operation is recommended, nor the 
Wviewer of hi^ case, who agrees to call it an unprecedented 
_- fanuKcuvre. I am, however, still of opinion, that a flexible 
' tetheter might perhiqis succeed, if cautiously conducted 
with this view. 

The third alternative, has been universally condemned 
by the British writefs, but it would seem, without sufficient 
ground ; for it has actually succeeded in the hands of M, 
Jourel,* in a recent trial in a case of retroversion. As this 
case is highly interesting and but little known, I shall take 
the liberty of condensing and relating it. 

• " A woman aged 23 years, was at the period of six weeks 
of pregnancy rudely handled in a frolic ; she was soon after 
seized with an hsemon^agy from the uterus, accompanied 
with pains in the back and groins, with a sensation of weight 
in dte perinseum, a difficulty in walking and voiding her 
faeces. M. Jourel was at the end of a fortnight consulted; 
he recommended rest, and the use of some astringent drinks. 
The woman w«itt into the country, and was not seen for a 
month by M. JdUrel. At the end of this time she told him 
that the dischal^ from the vagina had ceased within two 
days } but that afl her other symptoms had increased, so 
that she voided with great difficulty both urine and faeces. 
■ Relief was attempted by the catheter and injections. Six 
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days after her return, an examination was made per vagl- 
nam by M, Jourel and one of his friends, and the utenia 
was found in a state of retroversion. An attempt was made 
at reposition, without success; this was repeated on the 
next day with a similar result — they now attempted to pro- 
duce ahortion by introducing a cadieter into the mouth of 
the uterus, but the neck of tliis viscus was so bent, as to 
prevent the operation from succeeding. It was then agreed 
to adopt Dr. Hunter's method of puncturing the uterus, in 
preference to Gardien's operation of pubic synch ondrotomy. 
M. Jourel operated with a common trocar passed along the 
fore finger of the left hand, so as to pierce the posterior 
part of tlie vagina. The canula transmitted about a pound 
of bloody fluid ; the uterus immediately became softer, the 
pulse less frequent, and the general condition of the woman 
was improved. As the woman was much fatigued, imme- 
diate reduction was not attempted. 

" From this time the urine was freely evacuated j the nest 
day things continued in the same state— much serum oozed 
from the vagina — the uterus became a little painful, and 
narcotic injections and fomentations were prescribed for 'ts 
relief After this the pulse became smaller and more fre- 
quent ; the belly was sore to the touch ; the uterus harder 
and more tender. The difficulty of discharging urine re- 
turned in the forenoon [ she vomited twice, and had dis- ' 
, charges of flatus per anum. Her strength failed; the dis- 
charge was interrupted, but returned the next day; her j 
stools thin. Towards evening the symptoms became milder, j 
and continued to subside, but she remained still very wealc. 
She voided her urine partly involuntarily. 

" Typhoid symptoms began to shew themselves, and there 
was a putrid discharge from the vagina — a copious and in- 
voluntary discharge of urine when in a vertical situation. 
Bart injections were employed. By the use of tonics her 
strength was improved ; the fffitid discharge only took place 
at intervals. On the aTth of September, thirteen days after 
the operation, the uterus restored itself to its natural posi- 
tion. On the 2d of October it was reduced to its usual size. 
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Tliere was a disclmrge of a purifonn substance from the 
'anus, which gradually subsided, and ceased altogether bn 
the 10th of the same month. The patient went into thft 
country for three weieks ; during this interval, and till the 
15th of December, when menstruation was restored, she 
experienced a distressing tightness bf tiie abdomen, and 
•ome colicky pains ; but after the restoration of tiie cata- 
menial discharge, she enjoyed good health." 
: ' The puncture of the bladder above the pubes, has also 
) ' lieen performed with success in a case of retroversion, by 
: Dr. Cheston.'K' in this case the bladder was much distended; 
even above the^navd; the water was several times drawn 
'cS by the catheter, but' at length a total suppression todk 
^lace, and though a male cadieter could be introduced two- 
s of its length, the blaSider could not be emptibd-^the 
iitempts at reduction fieuled; the woman was about four 
l&onths advanced in pregnancy-^there appeared no other 
^raltemative but puncturing the bladder. Tliis . was abcbrd- 
r. ingly done above 'the symphysis pubis, and the water eva* 
L ciiated ; the uterus restored itsdf, and the womran wient her 
^%11 time, was safely delivered, and has since been pregnaiit. 
ibr. Cheston suggests two cautions in performing this ope- 
ration: one that die urine should be drawn off very gradu- 
ally indeed, and the otiier tiiat a short trocar should be 
used— -he mentions a fotal case, where a long one was em» 
I ployed. 
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Aet. in. A Memoir on »m$ JVVir ModifieaHons of Oatvank 
JpparaUis, with Observations in Support of his ^ew Tke^ 
of GMvamsm. By R. Hakb, M. D. Professor of Chemistry in 
the University of P^nsjlvania. 

■ 

1 HAD observed that the ignition produced by one or two 
galvanic pairs attained its highest intensity, almost as soon 
as they were covered by the acid used to excite them, and 

* Med. CommaBieationt, Tol. ii. p. S. 
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ceased soon afterwards; although the action of the acid 
should have increased during the iuterim. I had also re- 
marked in using an apparatus of three hundred pairs of 
small plates, that a platina wire number sixteen placed in 
the circuit, was fused in consequence of a construction 
which enabled me to plunge them all nearly- at the same 
Ome. It was therefore conceived, that the maximum of ef- 
fect in voltaic apparatus of extensive series had never been 
attained. The plates are generally arranged in distinct 
troughs rarely containing more than twenty pairs. Those 
of the great apparatus of the Royal Institution, employed 
by Sir H. Davy, had only ten pairs in each. There were 
one hundred such to be successively placed in the acid, and 
the whole connected ere the poles could act. Consequently 
the effect which arises immediately after immersion, would 
be lost in the troughs first arranged, before it could be pro- 
duced in the last ; and no effort appears to have been made 
to take advantage of this transient accumulation of power, . 
either in using that magnificent combination, or in any other A 
of which I have read. In order to observe the consequence 1 
of simultaneous immersion with a series sufficiently nu- 1 
merous to test the correctness of my expectations, a gal- { 
vanic apparatus of eighty concentric coils of copper and 
zinc, was so suspended by a beam and levers, as that they , 
might be made to descend into, or rise out of the acid , 
in an instant. Tlie zinc sheets were about nine inches by 
six, the copper fourteen by six ; more of this metal being 
necessary, as in every coil it was made to commence with- 
in the zinc, and completely to surround it without. The 
sheets were coiled so as not to leave between them as . 
interstice wider than a quarter of an inch. Each coil is in J 
diameter about two inches and a half, so that all may \ 
descend freely into eighty glass jars two inches and three I ' 
quarters diameter inside, and eight inches high, duly sta- 
tioned to receive them. See plate. 

My apparatus being thus arranged, two small lead pipes 
were severally soldered to ^ach pole, and a piece of charcoal 
about a quarter of an inch thick, and an inch and a half 
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long, tapering a little at each extremity, had these severally 
inserted into the hollow ends of the pipes : The jars being 
furnished with diluted acid and the coils suddenly lowered 
into them, no vestige of the charcoal could be seen : It was 
ignited so intensely, that those portions of the pipes by 
which it had been embraced were destroyed. In order to 
avoid a useless and tiresome repetition, I will here state 
that the coils were only kept in the acid while the action 
at the poles was at a maximum in the experiment just men- 
tioned, and in others which I am about to describe, unless 
where the decomposition produced by water is spoken of, 
or the sensation excited in the hands. I designate the ap- 
paratus with which I performed them, as the galvanic de- 
flagrator, on account of its superior power, in proportion to 
its size, in causing deflagration ; and as, in die form last 
adopted, it differs from the voltaic pile in the omission of 
one of the elements heretofore deemed necessary to its con- 
struction. 

Desirous of seeing the effect of the simultaneous immersion 
of my series upon water, the pipes soldered to the poles 
were introduced into a vessel containing that fluid. No ex- 
traordinary effect was perceived, until they were very near, 
when a vivid flash was observed, and happening to touch 
almost at the same time, they were found fused and incor- 
porated at the place of contact. I next soldered to each 
pipe a brass cylinder about five-tenths of an inch bore. 
These cylinders were made to receive the tapering extremi- 
ties of a piece of charcoal about two inches long so as to 
complete the circuit. The submersion of the coils caused 
the most vivid ignition in the coal. It was instantaneously 
and entirely on fire. A piece of platina of about a quarter 
of an inch diameter in connexion with one pole, was in- 
stantly fused at the end on being brought in contact with 
some mercury communicating with the other. When two 
cylinders of charcoal having hemispherical terminations 
were fitted into the brass cylinders and brought nearly into 
contact, a most vivid ignition took place, and continued 
sifter they were removed about a half or three-quarters of 

Vol. i. 2 M No. 2. 
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an inch apart, die interval rivalling the sun in brilliancy. 
The ignei us fluid appeared to proceed from the^ positive 
side, 1 charcoal in the cylinder soldered to the latter 
would be ntensely ignited throughout when the piece coo- 
neciei iLi the negative pole was ignited more towards 
the cxircinity approaching the positive. The most intense 
action seems to arise from placing a plalina wire of about 
tlie eighth of an incii diamtte.r. in connexion with the po- 
sitive pole, ai ntact with, and afterwards 
removing it a Ft from a piece of charcoal 
(fresh from e other pole. 

As point pable of carrying off (widi- 

out beinj le electrical fluid, and very 

ill qiial while by facilitating radia- 

tion, ch»^ alion of caloric from the 

dt lie i this result seems con- 

sisu the fluid as extricated by 

Voli caloric and electricity ;• 

but 1.— -.<u. i... ^ iiypou.---s, which supposes it to be 

electricity alone. The finest needle is competent to discharge 

• According to the theory licre allQitdl to, ihe gilianic iluiil owei ita proper- 
ties 10 valorio nncl eleetriDit]') the foi-merpredoininstlng in propottion to the liic 
of the pairs, tin litter in proportion 10 the number, being io both caiei eidtcd 
h<r B powerful Heid. Hence in bitteriEt wliich combine both qiialifioitioni n^ 
fiiienlly, sb in aH ihoae ioierrening heiween Chilclren'a large pt' 
eight inehm by six feet. Bud Ihc SOOOfour-inch pairs of the Royal 
IiheuomeDB indicate tlie presence of both fluid). In D^ Luc'i e 
the liieof the pain iainiignificHDt, and the energy of inlerpwed aeenti fedl^ 
ve Bee elecliieiij evolved wilhout any appreciable quantily of caloric. In ^ 
caloHmatar where we hare aize only, the numbei' beln|> ihe lowest paiiihli 
are acarci Ij able to itcieci the preience of electricity. 

When Ihe Quid coDlaini cnnugb eleairicity to giie a projectile power adeqiile 
to paai through a imall space in the air, or Ihi-ough ehurooal, wbioh impedtaff 
arrein the CHlorie, and favours ita propentUy to ra'li.de, Ihia prinoiple heit ll 
evolved. Thii acennnta for the evolution of intense heat under Iboac taram- 
ttaneo vbicb rarieei (be air, lo that the length of the jet from one pole to Ibe 
other ma; he eitcDdvd after JtB eammeuDeiDeut, Uence tlie portioni of tbe cir- 
cuit neareit to ihe intervening tharcoal, or heated apace, are ulone injured: »'"' 
even aon-BOndaeting bodlci, at quaHz, introiluced into it are Tosed, and bcrce 

imperce]iiibty affected. 

See Silliman'. Journal, No. 6, Vol. 1. Thomson'a Annais, Sept. 1810. Tillodi' 
Pbiloiophical Magazine, October, 1819. 
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fpffstwluct of the moat powerful machine without d^tti* 
i^efit, if j^ceived gradually as generated by thefli« PlaBia 
points, as small as those which were melted like wax intny 
ezperiments, are used as tips to lightening rod* without 
injury, unless in sudden discharges produced under pecu- 
liar tircumstancca.* 

The following experiment I conceive to be very unfa- 
t Toundile to the idea that galvamc ignition arises from » 
h cun-ent of electricity. 

r A cylinder of lead of about a quarter of an inch diameter, 
f and about two inches long, was reduced to the thickness of 
a common brass pin for about three quarters of an inch, 
r Wben one «>d was connected with one pole of the appara- 
E bis, the other remained suspended by this filamentj yet it 
i^ was instantaneously fused by contact with the other pole. 
f,-As all the ciJorific fluid' which acted upon die suspended 
»'lmob, must have passed through the filament by nhich it 
f hung, the fusion could not have resulted from a pure elec- 
'' trical current, which would have dispersed the filament ere 
j^ a mass fifty times larger had beeii perceptibly affected. Ac- 
cording to my theory, caloric is not separated from tJie 
^ electricity until circumstances very much favour a disunion, 
: as on the passage of the compound fluid through charcoal^ 
^- theur,oraTac()um. InoperaaDgwiththedeflagrator,Ihave 
t found a brass knob of about five tenths of an inch in diii- 
meter, to bum on the superficies only ; where alone accord- 
ing to my view, caloric is separated so as to act on tiie mass. 
Having, as mentioned in the memoir on my theory of gal- 
vanism, found that four galvanic sur&ces acted well in one 
recipient, I was tempted by means of the eighty coils to 
extend that consWiction. It occurred to me Aat attempts 
of this kind, had fuled from using only one copper for each 
wnc plate. The zinc had always been permitted to react 
. towards the negative, as well as the positive pole. Mycoils- 
being surrounded by copper, it seemed probable, that, if 
electro-calorie were, as Ihad su^ested, carried forward by 
circulation arising from galvanic polarity, this might act 

* See Adimi's Eleotrieitj, On poinla. 
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within the interior of the coils, yet not be exerted between 
orife coil and another. 

I had accordingly a trough constructed with a partition 
along the middle, so as to receive forty coils on one side, 
and a like number on the other. This apparatus when in 
operation excited a sensation scarcely tolerable in the backs 
of the hands. Interposed charcoal was not ignited as easily 
as before, but a most intense ignition took place on bring- 
ing a metallic point connected with one pole of the series, 
into contact with a piece of charcoal fastened to the other. 
It did not take place however so speedily as when glasses 
were used ; but soon after the ignition was effected it be- 
came e^'en more powerful than before. A cylinder of pla- 
tina nearlv a quarter of an inch in diameter, tapering a little 
at the end, was fused and burned so as to sparkle to a con- 
siderable distance around, and fall in drops. A ball of brass 
of about half an inch diameter was seen to bum on its sur- 
face with a green flame. Tin foil, or tinsel rolled up intolatgC'. 
coils of about three quarters of an inch thick, were rapidly 
destroyed, as was a wire of platina of No. 16. Platina wires 
in connexion with the poles were broui^ht into contact with 
sulphuric acid; there was an appearance of lively ignition* 
but strongest on the positive side. Excepting in its power 
of permeating charcoal, the galvanic fluid seemed to be ex- 
tricated with as much force, as when each coil was in a dis- 
tinct glass. Apprehending that the partition in the trough 
did not sufficiently insulate the poles from each odier, as 
they were but a few inches apart, moisture or moistened 
wood intervening, I had two troughs each to hold forti" 
pairs, and took care that there should be a dry apace about 
four inches broad bet^veen them. They were first filled with 
pure river water, there being no saline nor acid matter to 
influence the plates, unless the very minute quantity which 
might have remained on thcni from former immersions- 
Yet the sensation produced by them, on the backs of my 
hands, was painful ; and a lively scintillation took place 
when the poles were approximated. Diitch gold leaf was not 
sensibly burned, though water was found decomposiblc by 
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wires properly affixed. No eflFect was produced on potash, 
' the h^t being inadequate to fuse it. 

A mixture of nitre and sulphuric acid was next added to 
the water in the troughs, afterwards charcoal from the fire 
was vividly ignited, and when attached to the positive pole 
a steel wire was interposed between it and the other pole, 
the most vivid ignition which I ever saw was induced. I 
should deem it imprudent to repeat the experiment without 
glasses, as my eyes, though unusually strong, were affected 
for forty-eight hours afterwards. If the intensity of the 
light did not produce an optical deception, by its distressing 
influence upon the organs of vision, the charcoal assumed 
a pasty consistence, as if in a state approaching to fusion. 
-—That charcoal should be thus softened, without being de- 
stroyed by the oxygen of the atmosphere, will not appear 
strange, when the power of galvanism in reversing chemical 
affinities is remembered; and were it otherwise, the air 
could have no access, first, because of the excessive rare- 
faction, and in the next place as 'I suspect on account of 
the volatilization of the carbon forming about it a circum- 
ambient atmosphere. This last mentioned impression arose 
from observing, that when die experiment was performed 
in vacuo, diere was a lively scintillation, as if the carbon 
in an aeriform state acted as a supporter of combustion on 
the metal. 

A wire of platina (No. 16) was fused into a globule on 
being connected with tiie positive pole, and brought into 
contact with a piece of pure hydrate of potash, situated on 
a silver trav in connexion with the other pole. The potash 
became red hot, and was deflagrated rapidly with a flame 
having the rosy hue of potassuretted hydrogen. 

The great apparatus of the Royal Institution, m projectile 
power v^ai from six to eight times more potent than mine. 
It produced a discharge between charcoal points when re- 
moved about four inches apart, whereas mine will not pro- 
duce a jet at more than tiiree fourtiis of an inch. But that 
series was 2000, xmne only about a twenty-fifth part as 
large. 
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A steel wire of about one tenth of an inch in diameter, 
siffixed to the negative pole, was passed up through the asls 
of an open necked inverted bell glass, filled with water. A 
platina wire, No. 16, attached to a positive pole being pass- 
ed down to the steel wire, both were fused together, and , 
cooling, could not be separated by manual force. — Imme- 
diately after this incorporation of their extremities, the 
platina wire became incandescent for a space of some inches 
above the surface of the water. 

A piece of silvered paper about two inches square was 
folded up, the metallic surface outward, and fastened into 
'vices affixed to the poles. Into each vice a wire was screw- 
ed at the same time. The fluid generated by the apparatus 
was not perceptibly conveyed by the silvered paper, as it 
did not prevent the wires severally attached to the poles 
from decomposing water or producing ignition by contact. 

In my memoir on my theory of galvanism I suggested, 
that the decomposition of water, which Wollaston effected ' 
by mechanical electricity, might not be the effect of divel- 
lent attraction like those excited by the poles of a voltaic 
pile, but of a mechanical concussion, as when wires are dis- 
persed by the discharge of an electrical battery. In support 
of that opinion I will now observe, that he could not pre- 
vent hydrogen and oxygen from being extricated at each 
wire, instead of hydrogen being given off only at one, and 
oxygen at the other, as is invariably the case when the vol- 
taic pile is employed. That learned and ingenious philoso- 
pher, in concluding his account of this celebrated experi- 
ment, says *' but in fact the resemblance is not complete, for 
in every way in which I have tried it, I observed each wire 
gave out both oxygen and hydrogen gas, instead of their 
being formed separately as by the electric pile." 

Is it not reasonable to suppose that an electrical shock 
may dissipate any body into its elementary atoms, whether 
simple or compound, so that no two particles would be left 
together which can be separated by physical means. 

Looking over Singer's Electricity, a recent and most able 
modem publication, I find that in the explosion of brass 



wire by an electrical battery, the copper and adnc actually 
.separated. He says, page 186, ^^ Brass wire is sometimes 
decomposed by the charge; the copper and zinc of wluchit 
is formed being separated from each other, and appeamg in 
dieir distinct metallic colours." On the next page in the same 
work, I find that the oxides of mercury and tin are reduced 
by electrical discharges. ^^ Introduce," says the author, 
** some oxide of tin into a glass tube, so that when the tube 
is liud horizontal, the oxide may cover about half an inch 
of its lower internal sur&ce. Piace the tube on the table 
of the universal discharger, and introduce the pointed 
wires into its opposite ends, that the portion of oxide may ^ 
lay between them. Pass several strong charges in succes- 
sion through the tube, replacing the oxide in its situation, 
ritould it be dispersed. If the charges are sufficiently power- 
ful, a part of the tube will soon be stained with metallic tin 
which has been revived by the action of transmitted elec- 
tricity." It cannot be alleged that in such decompositions 
the divellent polar attractions are exercised like those which 
characterize die action of wire proceeding from the poles 
of a voltaic apparatus. The particles were dispersed from, 
instead of being attracted to the wires, by which the influ- 
ence was conveyed among them. This being undeniable, it 
can hardly be advanced that we are to have one mode of 
explaining the separation of the elements of brass by an 
electrical discharge, another of explaining the separation 
of the elements of water by the same agent. One raticmale 
when oxygen is liberated from tin, and another when libe- 
rated by like means from hydrogen. In the experiment in 
which copper was precipitated by the same philosopher at 
the negative pole, we are not informed whether the oxygen 
and acid in union with it were attracted to the other ; and 
the changes produced in litmus are mentioned not as simul- 
taneous, but successive. The violet and red rays of the 
spectrum have an opposite chemical influence in some de- 
gree like that of voltaic poles, but this has not led to the 
conclusion that the cause of galvanism and light is the same. 
Besides admitting that the feeble results obtained by Wol- 
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laston and Van Marum are perfectly analogous to those oi>- 
tain«d by the galvanic fluid, ere it can become an objec- 
tion to my hypothesis, it ought first to be shown that die 
union between caloric and electricity, which I suppose pro- 
ductive of galvanic phenomena, cannot be produced by, 
that very process, II they combine to form the galvanic 
fluid when extricated by ordinary galvanic action, they 
must have an afiinitj- for each other. As I have suggested 
in my memoir, when electricity enters the ports of a metal: 
it may unite with its calorie. In WoUaston's experiments, 
being constrained to enter the metal, it may combine wiA 
enough of its caloric to produce, when emitted, resulw 
slightly approaching to those of a fluid in which caloric et-' 
ists in greater proportion. * 

But once more I demand why, if mechanical electricity- 
be too intense to produce galvanic phenomena, should it 
be rendered more capable of producing them by being 8^., 
more concentrated. ' 

If the one he generated more copiously, the other more 
intensely, the first will move in a large stream slowly, the i 
last in a small stream rapidly. Yet by narrowing liie chan- 
nel of the latter, Wollaslon is supposed to render it more 
like the former, that is, produces a resemblance by increase 
ing the supposed source of dissimilarity. 

It has been imagined that the beneficial effect of his con- 
trivance arises from the production of a continued stream, 
instead of a succession of sparks, but if a continued stream 
were the only desideratum, a point placed near the conduc- 
tor of a powerful machine would afford this requisite, as 
the whole product may in such cases be conveyed by a sew- 
ing needle in a stream perfectly conOnuous. As yet no 
adequate reasons have been given why, in operating with 
the pile, it is not necessary, as in the processes of Van Ma- 
rum and Wollaston, to enclose the wires in glass or sealing 
wax, in order to make the electricity emanate from a point 
within a conducting fluid. The absence of this necessity is 
accounted for, according to my hypothesis by the indispo- 
sition which the electtic fluid has to quit the caloric in 
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\aion with it, and the almost absolute incapacity which 
caloric has to pass through fluids unless by circulation^ I 
conceive that in galvanic, combinations, electro-caloric 
may circulate through the. fluid from the positive, to the 
negative surface, and through the metal from the negativj^ 
to the positive. In the ^ one case caloric subdues the dispoi* 
sition which electricity has to Effuse itself through fluids, 
and carries it into circulation. In the other, as metals are 
excellent conductors of caloric, the prodigious power which 
electricity has to pervade them agreeably to any attrac- 
tions which it may excercise, operates almost without re- 
straint. This is fully exemplified in my galvanic defla- 
grator, where eighty pairs are suspended in two recipients, 
forty successively in each, and yet decompose potash with 
the utmost rapidity^ and produce an almost intolerable 
sensation* when excited only by fresh river water. I have 
already observed tiiat the reason why galvanic apparatus 
composed of pairs consisting each of one copper and one 
zinc plate, have not acted well without insulation ;f was 
because electro-caloric could retrocede in the negative, as 
well as advance in the positive direction. I will now add, 
that independentiy of the greater effect produced by the 
simultaneous immersion of my eighty coils, tiieir power is 
improved by tiie proximity of tiie surfaces, which are only 
about an eighth of an inch asui^der ; sa that the circulation 
may. go on more rapidly. 

Pursuant to the doctrine, which supposes the same 
quantity of electricity, varying in intensity in the ratio of 
tiie number of pairs to the quantity of surface, to be the 
sole agent in galvanic ignition, the electrical fluid as evolved 
by Sir H. Davy's great pile, must have been nearly two 
thousand times more intense, than as evolved by a single 
pair, yet it gave sparks at no greater distance than tiie 

* I do not saj thoek, m it is more like the permanent impression of hot 
pointed wire, espeeiallj when an aeid is nsed. 

f That is, with the same mass of oonduoting fluid, in contact with all the sur- 
iiees, instead of being divided into different portions, eaoU restricted in its action 
to one copper and one ziikD plate. 
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^rtieth or fortieth of an inch. The intensity of the fluid 
must be at least as much greater in one instance, than 
in another, as the spaika produced by it are longer. A fint 
electrical plate machine of thirty-two inches diameter, wiU 
give sparks at ten inches. Of course the intensity of the 
fluid which it emits, roust be three hundred times greater 
than that emitted by two tliousand pairs. The intensity 
produced by a single pair, must be two thousand times less 
than that produced by the gre it pile, and of course six 
hundred thousand times leas than that produced by a good 
electrical plate of thirty-two inches. Yet a single pair of 
about a square foot in area, will certainly deflagrate niOTe 
wire, than a like extent of coated surface charged by such 
a plate. According to Singer, it requires about one hundred 
and sist)' square inches of coated glass, to destroy watch 
pendulum wire ; a larger wire may be burned off by B gal- 
vanic battery of a foot square. But agreeably to the hy- 
pothesis in dispute, it compensates by quanUty, for d» 
want of intensity- Hence the quantitj' of fluid in the pair 
is six hundred thousand times greater, while its intensity 
is six hundred thousand times less ; and vice versa of the 
coated siu-face. Is not this absurd? What does intensity 
mean as applied to a fluid? Is it not expressed by the ratio 
of quantity, to space ? If there be twice as much electricity 
within one cubic inch, as within another, is there not twice 
the intensity? But the one acts suddenly, it may be said^ 
the other slowly. But whence this difference ? They may 
both have exacdy the same surface to exist in. The same 
zinc and copper piaiea may be used for coatings first, and 
a galvanic pair afterwards. Let it be said, as it may in truth, 
that the charge is, in the one case, attached to the glass 
superficies, in the other exists in the pores of the metal. But 
why does it avoid these pores in one case and reside in 
them in the other? What else resides in the pores of the 
metal which may be forced out by percussion? Is it not 
caloric ? Possibly, unless under constraint, or circumstances 
favourable to a union between this principle and electricity, 
the latter cannot enter the metallic pores, beyond a certaJn 
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degpree of wtui^tion ; tnd hence «d electiical charge doet 
not reside m the metallk cOithtg» of a Leyden phial, thcHig^ 
it fitses die wire which fimha a oircuit between thevi^. 

ti ia admitted diat the action of die galvanic fluid,^ is upon, 
or h c tw een atoms ; while mechanical electricity when vak* 
ceerced, acts clnty ujpron aaiasses. This dHference has not 
been explained unless hy toy hypothesis, in which caloric, 
of which the influence is only exerted between atoms, is 
supposed to be a princ^l agent in galvanism. Nor has any 
odier reason been given that water^ which dissipates pufe 
electricify, should cause die galvanic fluid to accumulate, 
from the prodigious e&ct which moist air, or a moist sur^ 
face, has in paral}rsing the most efficient machines, I am led 
to suppose, that the conducting power of moisture so 
situated, is greater dian that of water under its surface. 
The power of this fimd to conduct mechanical electricity, 
is unfairly contrasted with that of a metal, when the former 
is enclosed in a glass tube, the latter bare. 

According to Sanger, the electrical accumulation is as 
great when water is used, as when more powerful menstrua 
are employed ; but the power of ignition is wanting, until 
these are resorted to. De Luc showed, by his ingenious 
dissections of die pile, that electricity might be produced 
imthoutj or xmtk chemical power, llie rationale of these 
differences never has been g^ven, unless by my dieory, 
which supposes caloric to be present in die one case, but 
not in die odier. The electric column was the fruit of De 
Luc^s sagacious inquiries, and afforded a beautiful and in* 
controvertible support to die objections he made to the idea, 
that. die galvanic fluid is pure electricity, when extricated 
by the voltiuc pile in its usual form. It showed diat a pile 
really producing pure electricity, is devoid of die chemical 
power of galvamsm. 

We are informed by Sir H. Davy, that when charcoal 
points, in connection wkh die poles of the magnificent appa- 
ratus widi which he <^rated, were first brought nearly into 
contact, and then wididrawn four inches apart, diere was a 
heated arch formed between them, in which suth non-con- 
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ducting substances as quartz were fused. I believe it im- 
possible to fuse electrics by mechanical electricity. If op- 
posing its passage they may be broken, and if conductors 
near them be ignited, they may be acted on by those ignited 
conductors as if otherwise heated ; but I will venture to 
predict, that the slightest glass fibre will not enter into fu- 
sion, by being placed in a current from the largest machine 
or electrical battery. 

I am induced to believe, that we must consider light, a» 
well as heat, an ingredient in the galvanic fluid ; and think 
it possible, that, being necessary to vitality in animals, as 
well as vegetables, the electric fluid may be the vehicle of 
its distribution. 

I will take this opportunity of stating, that the heat 
evolved by one galvanic pair has been found by the experi- 
ments which I instituted, to increase in quanuty, but to 
diminish in intensity, as the size of the surfaces may be en.> 
larged. A pair containing about fiftj- square feet of each me- 
tal, will not fuse platina, nor deflagrate iron, however small 
may be the wire employed ; for the heat produced in metallic 
wires is not improved by areduction in their size beyond a 
certain point. Yet the metals abovementioned, are easily fused 
or deflagrated by smaller pairs, which would have no percep- 
tible influence on masses that might be sensibly ignited by 
larger pairs. — These characteristics were fully demonstrated, 
not only by my own apparatus, but by those constructed by 
Messrs. Wetherill and Peale, and which were larger, but 
less capable of exciting intense ignition. Mr. Peale's appa- 
ratus contained nearly seventy square feet, Mr. WetherJU'a 
nearly one hundred, in the form of concentric coils, yet nei- 
ther could produce a heat above redness on the smallest 
wires. At my suggestion, Mr. Peale separated the two sur- 
faces in his coils into four alternating, constituting two gal- 
vanic pairs in one recipient. Iron wire was then easily bun> 
ed and platina fused by it. These facts, together with the 
incapacity h calosific fluid extricated by the calori- 

motor to permeate charcoal, next to metals the best electii>- 
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mi conductor, must sanction the position I assigned to it as 
being in the opposite extreme from the columns of iDe Luc 
amd Zamboni. For as in these, the phenomena are such as 
are characteristic of pure electricity, so in one very large 
galvanic pair, they ahnost exclusively demonstrate the 
agency of pure caloric. 



Ait. IY. ObservoHons and Bxperimmts on certain Parts ofihk 
MrvouB Sgstem* By William £• Horner, M. D. 

It is not a little remarkable, that the numberless inquiries 
into the functions of the nervous system, have terminated 
in results of such contradictory characters, and afforded 
so few points on which a general coincidence of senti- 
ment prevails. Being called upon within a few years to 
assist two graduates in this school in a course of experi- 
ments on the brain and spinal marrow, I had reason to 
believe, from what I then saw, that the common opi- 
nion of the uses of these parts was so mixed with error, 
as to require a revision. This investigation was imdertaken 
with no preconceived notions, or attachment to any esta- 
blished system. Conducted only by an honest desire of ar- 
riving at truth, I have a degree of confidence in the cor^ 
rectness of tiie conclusions from my numerous and concur^ 
rent experiments, which I should not have felt or admitted 
under other circumstances. 

The nervous system, in the maihmalia, may with pro^ 
priety be considered under two divisions. The one consists 
of the senses of seeing, hearing, smelling, &c., constituting 
the organs of extemsd life, or that by which we live in re- 
lation to surroun^ng objects, and the other comprises that 
arrangement of tiie nerves by which tiie different parts of 
the same body are held in a sympathetic connexion and 
their functions sustained. It is obvious that the first section 
embraces organs merely accessory to the life of the indivi- 
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dual, which improve his condition, though, being by no 
means directly essential to his existence, may be destroyed 
without death, while the latter includes a set of nerves im- 
mediately and indissolubly connected with life. 

One of the most striking circumstances in the nervous 
system is the variety which it exhibits in the different 
classes of animals. In man and the mammalia it consi_Bts of 
a cerebrum, a cere'^''""m varolii, medulla oblonga- 
ta, and medulla <m these, numerous cords 
pass to all parts «. he brain in man is much 
greater in proportii inal marrow than in any 
other animal, and th j ow predominates much in 
its thickness o\ tl -hich proceed from it. In 
some fiqhi :eeds in size the medulla 
oblo re is only a brain, which 
send? I a centre, to ganglions 

scattered o . it as large as the brain J 

itaelf. In insi L..a. s scarcely larger than one ol^ 

n 



the numerous swelhngs of the spinal marrow, and sends 
its nerves in the same way. In polj-pi iheri; is no regular J 
and distinct nervous system, and hence it appears the low- 
er we descend in the scale of animals, the less this system 
is to be found concentrated in a particular region and the 
more it is diffused over the whole body. 

This general view of the condition of the nervous systeitt 
in different animals, proves the necessity of its existing in 
order that animal life may be possessed: and it also 
exhibits another important feature, that it is suscepti- 
ble of a great variety of exterior modifications without 
having its intrinsic functions impaired. It is observed hi 1 
regard to this system, that the more it is accumulated in I 
centers, the more important its integrity becomes to the life I 
of the whole; for example, a toad or a tortoise has com- 
paratively a smalt hr^n, which exercises so slight an intu- 
cnce on the general condition of the animal, that its remth 
val will not prevent life from being sustained in its asnal 
relations and vigour for many months afterwards. There 
are many species of worms and insects, which on being cut 
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into two or more parts, each of those parts becomes an 
independent animal, possessing its own sensations and dis- 
tinct powers of life: and many of the zoophytes on beinjg 
divided ahnost to infinity, from the general diffusion of the 
nervous principle in them, have a distinct existence com- 
municated to each section. It is only when we approach 
the jjigher orders of animals, that the integrity of the ner- 
vous system or the presence of its central parts, becomes 
indispensable to life, and this necessity of their presence is 
more strongly perceived, the larger that the brain is in pro^ 
portion to its ramifications. 

The foregoing facts render it probable that the nervous 
system is homogeneous in all anitnals, and indeed we may 
conclude it to be the same in all parts of the same animal^ 
from the metastasis of function which occasionally has oc- 
curred where a sense has been lost either naturally or by 
accident, and therefore that all the varieties of its functions 
depend upon the peculiar nature and arrangement of die 
organ supplied with nervous matter. We are also fumislied 
with another idea from examining the state of the nervous 
system in different animals, namely, that, as in polypi, &c.> 
a new animal can be generated from a section of an old 
one, so it is evident that each part possesses integral pro- 
perties, a^d consequently must have the principles or mo- 
difications of its nervous system all blended together, 
whereas in man and all other mammalia these modifications 
have each its particular throne or habitation, as the eye 
that by which we see, the tongue that by which we taste, 
and so on of the other senses* 

We find, moreover, by experiment, that other locations of 
functions take place in the latter animals, that the brain is 
the seat of intelligence, the medulla oblongata of the prin- 
ciple of respiration, and that the medulla spinalis is the im- 
mediate seat of life to all other parts. Be it allowed that such 
localities of vital functions do exist, of which there seems 
to me to be so little doubt, why may not the different parts 
of the brain afford uniform position to the moral' faculties? 

It has been considered probable, that nearly all of thr 
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nerves find an increase of matter as they get further from 
their origin in the brain or spinal marrow, which accounts 
for the sensibility met with every where on the surface of 
the body, so diffused and mioute in its division, that the 
finest needle cannot be introduced without causing pain. 
Though it is true that the opinion of the extreme termina- 
tions of nerves being larger or containing more matter in 
the aggregate than the trunks from which they emanate, is 
opposed by the common appearances on dissection, forthere 
we find that as ramifications pass off the nerve is diminish- 
ed, still it is difficult to explain the universal sensibilitj- of 
different organs without supposing some such arrangement. 
The fibres of muscles, the surface of the skin, and other 
sensitive parts, may possibly, then, recei\e something like a 
coating of nervous matter ; and ifthis be the case, the medulla 
derived from the brain and spine is sufficient to furnish the 
whole body, as it may possess a plasticity and ductility 
somewhat like that of gold, which the natural philosophers 
tell us are so great, that a grain of the metal may be beaten 
out to cover a surface of several feet square, and one cubic 
inch is sufficient to ^Id completely a wire long enough to 
surround the globe. 

The celebrated Hunter, in his view of the vitality of the 
blood, admits unequivocally the general diffusion of a ner- 
vous matter through the whole system, though he does not 
undertake to describe the mode of arrangement. His words 
are, " I consider that something similar to the materials of 
the brain is diffused through the hodj", and even contained 
in the blood : between this and the brain a communication 
is kept up through the nerves ; I have therefore adopted 
terms explanatory of this theorv- ; calling the brain the ma- 
teria vita coascervata, the nerves the chorda internuncia, 
and that diffused through the body the materia vita diffu- 
sa. Of this latter eveiy part. of an animal has its portion. 
It is, as it were, diffused through the whole solids and fluids, 
making a necessary constituent part of them, and form- 
ing with them a perfect whole ; giving to both the power 
of preservation, the susceptibility of impression, and from 
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liieir construcdon, giving them consequent reciprocal ac- 
tion. This is the matter which principally composes the 
braifn ; and where there is a brain, there must necessarily 
be parts to Connect it with the rest of the body, which are 
tihe nerves; and the use of the nerves is to continue, and 
therefore convey, the impression or action from one to the 
other. These parts of communication must necessarily be 
of the same matter ; for any other matter could not conti- 
nue the same action. 

*^ From this it may be understood, that nothing material 
is conveyed from the brain by the nerves, nor, vice versa, 
from the bodjoto the brain: for if tiiat was exactly the 
case, it would not be necessary for the nerves to be of the 
•aihe materials with the brain ; but as we find tiie nerves 
of tiie same materials, it is a presumptive proof tiiat tiiey 
only continue the same action which they receive at either 
end.'' 

Conceding this materia viTi£ diffusa to be a coat- 
ing of nervous matter over the whole fibrous structure 
of the body, we can, from its degree of profusion, estimate, 
and even anticipate, the sensibility of different organs, this 
quality being small when the matter is sparingly diffused, 
and highly exquisite when it is abundant. In this view of 
tiie subject we see the reason for tiie accumulation of the 
piilpy nervous matter of the retina, the materia vitse difiusa 
having to appear tiiere in the form of a continuous mem- 
brane, in order that a delicacy of sensibility might be pven 
to the organ capable of receiving an ihipression so incon- 
ceivably feeble as that occasioned by the matter of light. 
This latter substance, travelling at the immense velocity 
of two hundred thousand miles in one second, though it 
has been concentrated in focus upon focus, with a view of 
determining whether in this condensed condition it pos- 
sesses any appreciable momentum, has always escaped the 
test of tiie most delicate instruments. An organ of this 
exquisitely refined sensibility is alone capable of responding 
to a stimulus so exceedingly subtile that it is even ques- 
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tioned whether it is a portion, or merely a quality of mat- 
ter. 

The structure and expansion of the auditory nerve, a 
pulpy distribution on the internal surface of the labyrinih, 
resembling the retina, affords a parallel, in some measure^ 
to the optic, depending for the performance of its peculiar 
functions on a degree of sensibilitj' capable of feding the 
most delicate vibrations of the air. 

We do not deem it important to the object of our present 
paper, to enter further into the investigation whether die 
nervous principle is supplied to each motecuie of the bodjt] 
or not, the fact that each part has sensibility being su^*^ 
cient. But the question is, whether this sensibility be in- 
herent in every part of the human frame, or extraneoua^ 
and its origin to be looked for elsewhere. The following' 
experiments will, I think, prove the latter hj-pothesia. 

As it was Mons. Le Gallois'g work on the principle of life^ 
which incited me to the pursuit of this interesting inquiry^ 
I shall assume it as a model for my experiments as well 
as follow his division of the subject, suid therefore com- 
mence with laying down the following positions: 

First, That the principle of all inspiratory motions re- 
sides in that part of the medulla oblongata which gives rise 
to the nerves of the eighth pair. 

Second, That the principle which animates every part of 
the body, resides in that part of the medulla spinalis, from 
which the nerves of that part originate. 

Third, That it is likewise from the medulla spinalis, that 
the heart receives the principle of its life and of its power, 
but in the whole medulla, however, and not in a circum- 
scribed portion of it. 

Experiment 1st. — Took a kitten four days old, and divi- 
ded the spinal marrow between the occipital foramen and 
first cervical vertebra, which instantly stopped respiration. 
The animal was much agitated, and gaped frequently. At 
the end of ten minutes, when sensibility had almost ceased, 
the larynx was divided from the os hyoides, and the lungs 
artificially inflated. By continuing the inflation for five mi- 
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tiutes, the animal was evidently much revived. At the end 
of twenty-five minutes (sensation and the power of motion 
continuing) the spine was divided between the tenth and 
eleventh dorsal vertebrae. At thirty minutes each of the 
parts thus separated retained sensibility and motion: but 
all sympathy between them was destroyed, as an impression 
made upon the fore parts produced no effect upon the hinder, 
and vice versa. At forty minutes, the posterior extremities 
were insensible : at forty-five minutes the anterior parts 
manifested sensibility when violently pinched : at fift}'-two 
minutes no signs of life remained. Artificial respiration 
was kept up by intervals till this time. From the quantity 
of blood lost, and the appearance of the heart, it was 
prett}* certain that death resulted from the haemorrhage. 
At sixty minutes, the action of the heart continued, al- 
though its cavities were completely emptied of blood, and 
filled with jur. 

Experiment 2d. — ^Took a rabbit four days old, divided 
the spinal marrow between the occipital bone and atlas 
with a needle. Respiration was immediately suspended, 
and the animal became convulsed, struggled and gaped, its 
strength rapidly diminished, and in three minutes, life was 
almost extinguished. Artifical inflation of the lungs being 
now commenced, in two minutes the animal was much 
revived, and became still more lively as the process went 
on. At seven minutes from the commencement of the ex- 
periment, a wire was passed through the whole of the spinal 
column, which immediately extinguished the sensibility and 
motion of tiie whole body. With a view of ascertaining the 
condition of the circulation, a hind leg was amputated, which 
furnished no blood, and, the femoral artery, on being ex- 
posed, was foimd flaccid and empty. Blood was slowly dis- 
charged from the veins. The head showed signs of sensi- 
bility and life by gaping, as if a respiratory effort. 

Experiment 3^.— Took a rabbit of the same age as in the 
preceding experiment, and under similar circumstances we 
divided the spinal marrow in die same place, and respira- 
tion was immediately suspended. In two and a half minutes 
the animal had almost expired. Artificial respiration was 
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now commenced, and in half a minute afterwards sensibility; 
returned and the animal revived: we continued the in- 
fiation for ix minutes, with the effect of full restoration to 
the genera- functions of life. During this period, whenever 
a cessi of the inflation occurred, the animal lost its sen- 

sibilitj - struggledasifforbreath.— Wenowmadeania- 
cision between the last dorsal and first lumbar vertebra, and 
through this opening was passed a large wire, down to the 
end of the spinal column. The lower extremities were im- 
mediately deprived of sensibititj- and life : the circulation 
was also suspended in the parts, as amputation of the hindi ^ 
leg produced no hEcmorrhage, The inflation of the limgsK 
being continued, two minutes afterwards we passed the wire 
through the upper portion of the spinal marrow, an^ sen- 
sibility and life, with the circulation, were immediately de- 
stroyed in the upper extremities. 

Experiment 4//r. — The spinal marrow of a kitten was di- 
vided as in the preceding experiment, and the same phfl-i 
nomena occurred, namely, instantaneous suspension of res- 
piration, tremors over the whole body, gaping of the mouth, 1 
&c. At the end of ten minutes sensibility became almost I 
exhausted, and the inflation was commenced, which being 
continued four minutes, revived the animal. The carotids 
were now laid bare, and the circulation was seen to go 
on rapidlv' But on suspending the inflation for a few mo- 
ments, the action of the heart became much enfeebled, 
liad the blood assumed a dark colour, which soon chang- 
ed to a florid, on resuming the inflation. This was repeated 
several times, and always with the same result. 

At the end of thirty-eight minutes the carotid and ver- 
tebral arteries were tied up, and decapiwtion performed 
between the third and fourth cervical vertebra. A few drops 
of dark blood issued from the vertebral arteries, which in- 
creased in quanti^, and chaiiged in colour, upon inflating 
the lungs. The mouth continuing to gap, at forty-five mi- 
nutes the thorax was opened, in doing which, such was the 
acuteness of sensibility and the power of motion in the ani- 
mal, that its legs were confined to prevent its struggles. 
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The action g£ the heart went on violently, and during 
ijhe suspeoflion of die inflation, its left cavities were tSSttd 
with dai^ Uood, which soon changed to florid on resuming 
the infliytion. At fifty minutes a leg was amputated which 
jrielded a few drqpa of UkK>d. The inflation was persevered. 
ittibr a few- minutes, and the animal astonishingly revived^, 
sensibility bting manifested on the slightest touch. 

At sixty-five minutes we destroyed the cervical parts of 
the spinal marrow, by passing a wire through the vertebral 
canal to the first dorsal vertebra. Upon inserting the .wire 
great pain was evinced, but as soon as it passed down all 
sensibility became exdnct in the anterior, while it still con- 
tinued in the posterior extremities, though it was much 
diminished. At seventy minutes the wire was pushed 
through the whole spinal canal, and instant extinction of all 
the symptoms of life took place. The inflation was resumed 
for several minutes without any effect. At seventy-seven 
minutes the heart contained dai^ blood, and feebly pulsat- 
ed when we left it. 

Experiment 5M.*— Laid bare die larjmx of a kitten, and 
separated it from the os hyoides-— the cranium was next re- 
moved and the cerebrum extracted, which produced no im- 
portai^t effect. The cerebellum was then taken out, and the 
animal still continued to respire perfectly and freely for 
ten minutes. It stood strong and firmly on its feet, exhibit- 
ing symptoms of violent pain, and making several efforts 
to cry, with partial success. At the expiration of seventeen 
'minutes the medulla oblongata was extracted, which put an 
immediate stop to respiration. At twenty minutes we com- 
menced the inflation of the lungs, which being continued 
for eight minutes, the animal was observed to be dead, 
evidently from the loss of blood. 

Experiment 6^A.-— Took a rabbit four days old, and re- 
moved the upper portion of the cranium. The brain was 
then cut off in sUces, and though a considerable quantity of 
blood was lost, the animal still retained strength to stand 
and to crawl about. The cerebrum and the cerebellum being 
removed in the same manner, respiration still continued. In 
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eight minutes, we rcmored the medulla oblongata, when 1 
respiration immediately ceasing, the animal became wesk [ 
and fell down, showing little sensibility. Three minutes after- 
wards, we inflated the lungs, and in one minute the animd J 
was much revived. In two minutes we examined the coorM 
tents of the thorax, and finding the action of the heart wfl 
continue, a wire was passed through the spinal marrow, ' 
which was followed by an immediate cessation of senfflbi- I 
li^- and of the circulation. But it is to be observed that the 
heart continued to dilate and contract feebly. 

Experiment 7th.' — After dividing the spinal marrow of a J 
kitten, between the last dorsal and first lumbar vertebra, » l , 
probe was introduced, and all the spinal marrow destroyed' 
as far as the first dorsal. The action of tlie intercostal mus- 
cles immediately ceased — a laboured and imperfect respi- 
ration was carried on for a few minutes, which was sue- ' 
ceeded by gapings. Sensibility appeared completely lost 
in the body, and in four minutes afterwards much im-i ■ 
paired in the anterior, though it was still considerable in ' 
the posterior extremities. At five minutes we commenced in- 
flation, and at seven minutes the posterior parts were sensiljle 
to the least touch, the gapings still continuing. At ten mi- 
nutes we destroyed the lumbar portion by running a wire 
down the canal to the tail. This produced an instant loss of 
sensibility in the hinder parts, while the anterior continued 
still sensible. At fifteen minutes the spinal marrow was divi- 
ded at the first cervical vertebra, which produced no obvious 
effect. At seventeen minutes, sensibility was still perceptible 
in the anterior parts, and gaping continued. At eighteen mi- 
nutes we destroyed the cervical portion, when life imme- 
diately ceased. 

Experiment Sth. — Dissected down and put ligatures upon 
the sympathetic and par vagum nerves of a kitten. The animal 
appeared in the most excruciating agony ; and soon ceased to 
cry and to breathe, though it made strong efforts to do both. 
At the end of five minutes the ligatures were removed and 
the larynx exposed: the rima gtottidis was rigidly closed, 
which accounts for the stoppage of the breath. At the end 
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of eleven minutes, when the animal appeared enurfljr 
. ejthausted, a tube wa)l passed into the trachea and inflal|ign- 
commenced. After a few strokes of the piston the animal* 
began a voluntary resjp^ration through the blow-pipe.. 
V At twenty-five minutes the spinal marrow was separated at. 
the first cervical vertebra, which put an immediate stop , ta 
respiration. At thirty minutes sensibility continued strong, 
« when a probe was passed in at the cervical vertebra, and 
. run through the whole length of the spine, which produced 

4a immiediate extinction of life in every part. 

Experiment 9th. — Ljud open the abdomen of a kitten and 
tied up the aorta just below the cceliac artery. In ten mi- 

t nutes sensibility was much impaired in the posterior ex- 
tremities, though by no means extinguished. The posterior 

-. extremities were now separated from the body between the 
first and second lumbar vertebrae, and when thus separated 
they eldiibited sensibility for two minutes. At twenty mi- 
nutes the animal stood on its fore feet, respiration and cir- 
culation being pretty free. 'It^e ^p|nal marrow was now 
divided at the first cervical vertebra, which as usual, pro- 
duced a suspension of respiration. At twenty-three minutes 
we commenced inflation, and at twenty-five minutes ampu- 
tated a leg, which afforded a littie blood. At twenty-seven 
minutes decapitation was performed. Three minutes after- 
wards we recommenced inflation, and the anterior parts 
exhibited signs of sensibility when pinched ; the head 
giqped. At thirty-tiiree minutes destroyed all the spinal 
' marrow, which extinguished life entirely. At forty minutes 
we opened the tiiorax, and observed the heart pulsating^, 
and on wounding the aorta, dark blood issued. 

Experiment lO^/t.— -Opened the abdomen and put liga- 
tures under &e aorta and vena cava, leaving them loose. 
Next we dissected down and tied up the carotid arteries 
and jugular veins, separated the larynx, and introduced a 
tube for the purpose of inflating the lungs, through which 
the animal breatiied* In ten minutes we divided die spinal 
marrow at the first cervical vertebra, which put an imme- 
diate stop to respiration. At the end of fourteen minutes we 
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commenced inflation, and at seventeen minutes decapitated, 
and continued the inflation. At twenty-two niinutea the 
ligatures were tied, which had been previously fixed on the 
aorta and vena cava, and -then we cut off the posterior parts 
at the last dorsal \'ertebra. At thirtj'-nine minutes sensibi- 
lity was very manifest, the inflation being continued. At 
forty-two minutes we opened the thorax, and found the 
heart to beat regularly and strongly. One of the internal 
mammary arteries having been divided accidentally, bled 
freely per saltiim. At fifty minutes, the circulation going 
on ligorously, the venas cavae were seen carrying darfc blood 
to the heart, and the pulmonarj' veins returning vermilion 
coloured. The auricles contracted synchronously, and emp- 
tied themselves completely. The ventricles did the same. 

At fifty-five minutes, sensibility was very much impair- 
ed. One leg, being amputated, did not bleed, although the 
action of the heart appeared regular and vigorous. At fifty- 1 
seven minutes, the aorta being cut, bled freely of vera^ J 
lion-coloured blood, which caused a gradual diminution in 
the action of the heart. At sixty-two minutes, however, 
it had so completely ceased as not to be excited by iJie 
point of a needle ; though on blowing air into it from Ae 
vena cava, its contractions were feebly renewed. 

It appears to me, that the foregoing experiments pretty 
clearly establish the validity of the three positions assumed. 
That the medulla oblongata is essential to voluntary respi- 
ration—- that the spinal marrow is immediately connected 
in its functions with the vitality of all the parts to which it 
sends nerves, and that the heart is indebted to the spinal 
marrow for its ability to carry on the circulation. To cot^ 
roborate these points however more fully, let us review die ■ 
bearing of the several experiments. 

In the first, second, third, and fourth, as the object 
of inquiry was to ascertain the influence of the meduUi 
oblongata on respiration, a section was'made with a needle 
just below the occipital bone, and a suspension of breathing 
immediately took place. This proves that the organs of 
respiration are put in motion by an influence derived some 
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where from within the cranium, and that however indis- 
-pensable the integrity of the phrenic and the intercostal 
nerves may be to their action, still the primum mobile is 
not in them or the parts of the spinal marrow to which they 
belong. 

Next it was desirable to ascertain what part of the ence- 
phalon maintained the process. 

Experiments fifth and sixth prove it to be the upper part 
of the medulla oblongata, near the origin of the par va- 
gum and glosso-pharyngeal nerve ; for in each of thetti the 
successive removal by slices of the cerebrum and cerebel- 
lum did not arrest respiration. The moment, however, that 
the medulla oblongata was injured, a stop to this process 
was the consequence. 

We are thus led to a beautiful and important conclusion 
in physiology, one which, from the unequivocal character 
of the proofs brought to its support, is justly entitled to the 
greatest attention, and which ought to enter into all our 
reasonings upon the symptoms connected with apoplexy 
and other affections of the brain attended with compression 
of its substance. It is highly probable, from the cavity of 
the cranium being completely filled, that any deposits of 
blood within it by increasing the aggregate mass of con- 
tents, or any diminution of its capacity by a part being de- 
pressed, which is equivalent thereto, will cause itself to be 
felt throughout the substance of the brain : the compression 
being communicated not only to parts immediately conti- 
guous, but also, by a juxta-position of particles, to the 
whole mass. If this reasoning be correct, we may under- 
stand in what manner respiration is affected by compres- 
sion on the medulla oblongata, notwithstanding the effusion 
or depression may take place at a very remote situation 
from it. Conceding this, is it not proper to make perfora- 
tions in the cranium, to relieve compression, by allowing 
the brain more space, though we may not be assured that 
the effused fluid will be exposed ? 

In relation to this part of our subject is an observation 
viade in experiment eighth. — A ligature placed on the par 
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vagum stopped respiration, by producing a spasm of the 
rima glottidia ; and a blow-pipe introduced into the trachea 
simply by keeping the passage for the air open, restored 
the function. 

Second, As regards the influence of the spinal marro^ 
upon the life of other parts. In experiment second, a wiljt 
passed through the whole of the spinal column, immediate- 
ly extinguished sensation, motion, and circulation through- 
out the body. In experiment third, a wire, passed througb; 
the lumbar portion of the spinal marrow, destroyed life in. 
the lower extremitiea. The same injurj' inflicted on dit 
dorsal portion produced the same effect on the upper ex- 
tremities. Experiments fourth, sixth, seventh, eighth, 
and ninth, all demonstrate the same principle, by similar re- 
sults. 

Third, In regard to the manner in which the action of 
the heart is kept up.* The greater part of the experiments ^ 
show the circulation to have ceased along with the deatrac-_^ 
tion of the spinal marrow ; But the seventh, taken with me | 
other, brings forward an interesting fact, namely, that the I 
action of the heart is not sustained by any particular por- ^ 
tion of the medulla spinalis, but by the whole of it, each 
section contributing its nervous influence. 

In one set of experiments we have seen the circulation 
sustained by the anterior part of the medulla spinalis, the 
posterior being destroyed, while in another by the posterior 
part of the medulla spinalis, the anterior being destroyed » 
and in the seventh, the circulation was kept up by the ex- 
treine portions, that is, the cervical and lumbar, tfie dorsal 
being demolished. 

Connected with the influence exercised in this manner 
over the heart is a singular circumstance. To keep up a vi- 
gorous circulation where one part of the medulla spinalis is 
destroyed, it appears only necessary to curtail its extent 
This may be done either by putting ligatures on the great 
arteries, or what is still more surprising, by cutting off the 
head of the animal. To conclude, it will be seen by the rc- 

• By »c(ion of (lie lie»rl it meant lliat degree of vigour io it n«cp«su7 CO 
muitsin the circulalion, ami not aimplj it> diastole tind systole. 
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•ult of these experimentis, that whe^er the nervous mat- 
ter is diffused through the whole system, a^ beUeyed by 
Mr. Hunter^ oi* xiot, the fact 13 ^^qpally weft established that 
the spipaljmarrQinr and the jnedulla oblongata g^ve to it 
life and activity.- ■■:':: ';- ->'' ;• ,;wf. . 1 

Having jKafo^iftied.«some e^pjerimefiits ;with a view to teat 
the accuracy} of Dr^Philip^a otij^tionii to Le Gallois^s doc« 
trinejsk, I propose in a fututejtiumbcft of this Journal to ;ib-, 
trodue^ ^emj and shall now mierely observe, that their 
re8Ult$ harmonize with what is ber^ advanced* i^ 
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Abt* y. 2%oiigMs 09 ti^ Pathology and Treatment of.CynanAe 
TrtithtaUe, or Croup. By N. GiiiiPMANy M. D* 

3.0 this affection,, various other napdes have been applied! 
by the different writers who have treated of it. It is q^ed, 
suffocatio stridula, angina pplyppsa, asthma infantum, cy- 
nanche stridula, angina epidemica, m.orbus strangulatorius,^ 
and in popular language, croup, or hives, the heaving of 
the lights or lungs, the choak or stuffing, &c. The best no- 
sological title is. Tracheitis. It clearly designates the.more 
ordinary nature of the complaint, and at the same time, 
gives uniformity to our medical nomenclature. 

Croup has commonly been considered, as a disease of 
modem date, and the credit of haying originally noticed 
and described it, is accorded to Professor Home of Ediu- 
burgjh, whose publication appeared about the middle.pf last 
century.* Turning over, however, one of ^e earliest vo- 
lumes of the transactions of the lloyal Society of LondlK, 
I find a very distinct account of tiie disease, illustrated by 
dissections* The writer, who was an obscure practitioner, 
describes it as an entirely new complaint, which had sud*- 
denly appeared among tiie children of Cornwall, commit- 
ting very considerable ravages. It is also said to be par- 
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ticularly noticed by Martin Ghisi, an Italian writer, srr 
early as 1 749.* 

Croup is, for the most part, confined to the early periocE 
of life, embracing the apace between the first and fifth year, 
and affects chiefly children florid and robust. But I have 
known it f" attack infants within the month, and also adult 
subjects. 'he illustrious Washington is said to have dieJ 
of this i^ase. Two ladies of this city, who are now nearly 
iii the JT. dian ia.ve atliended in repeated attacks 

of croup. So ' i 1, are they predisposed to it, 

that they scp' ■■ e _ when exposed to the causes. 

Th^same li be nitted to all their children, 

wbi ^re r -s. 

=iome \r. . asserted that croup never 

o" I ap»E 'hat it is a rare events can* 

V • ' the fact without explana- 

tioi ieat of the disease, under- 

go evinced by the new taie_ ^^ 

of voice act, nables them to resist thostl] 

causes, that in the previous state of debility and rela? 
of the larynx, more especially, were invited to such morbid 
aggressions. Cases of this kind, however, are still to be con7 
sidered as rare and anomalous, deviations from the ordinary 
course and character of the disease. 

Notwithstanding what has been so confidently allegtifl to 
the contrary, there is not the slightest reason to believe that 
croup is ever propagated by contagion. It would seem 
chiefly to arise from the influence of a moist aad cold, or 
austere atmosphere, and hence prevails more generally in 
the'springlhanatany other season, and near to the sea or 
other large collections of water, rstthcr than in inland posi- 
tions. 

By some writers it is affirmed occasionally to occur as an 
epidemic, and perhaps this may be true. It is certain that 
the complaint is endemial to particular places, and within 

• There ia, iodeed, some reason to (aspect, that »erei»l of the it"-'- ""^ 
»uUioiilieB meant this diieaae, in the desciiptioni » 
faUl speeiei of angina, -ait/untl iwelUng qftke Ikroa 



yery narrow limiu. Many situatione on the ^lea-board are 
0b partici^arly en^^i^sed to it, as almost to predtide the 
flusing of children. 

Croiq) has been divided into spasmodic and iiifl^mmatd'' 
ry, and not a Utde discussion has taken place on this sub- 
ject. It wddd seem to me, that in all cases where it sud* 
denly attacks, it must partake of Ae nature of spa^m. Time 
is required to induce inflammation, which consists in an 
altered action of the vessels of a part, affected by compara* 
lively a slow process. No cause, howevier, more rapidly 
promotes it than the disturbance occasioned by spasmodic 
constriction. 

The early symptoms correspond with this view of the 
pathology of croujp,' and dissections fully confirm it, show- 
ings where death pr^tftptly takes place, none of the pheno- 
mena of inflammation^ But, under other circumstances^ 
where the disease slowly approaches, or is the effect of 
ixiflammation of othier parts, extending to the trachea, as 
Mimetimes happens in measrles, scarlet fever, and most of 
. the anginose affections; then it is of a contrary character, 
^aokdpost mortem inspections have revealed exactly such ap- 
pearances as might have been anticipated. 

Even, however, admitting the distinction contended for, 
I am not aware that it leatds to any practical difference. 
Whifether spasmodtc or inftatnmdtory^ tfie direcdy depleting 
measures will be found equally effectual in the treatment. 
No remedy is so prompt in the reduction of spasm of high 
action asMiPvenesection, and none so unavailing or inappro- 
priate as tiie antispasmodic substances. On this point I 
wish -to speak emphatically, since some of the European as 
well our own writers of high authority, entertaining other 
notions, have laboured to establish an opposite practice, 
.consisting in tlie use of musk, assafcstida, and opium, than 
which nothing can be more false or prejudicial. 

Croup variously makes its attacks. It commonly comes 
on at night, and sometimes witiiout any premonition or ex- 
posure to its ordinary causes. The child wakes up witil the 
hoarse, dry, stridulous cough peculiar to the disease^ which 
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has been aptly compared to the sharp sound of the barking of 
a dog, and in other instances to the crowing of the cock. 
Concomitant with this, there is a distressing difficnlty of 
respira menacing, in some instances, suffocation, with 

a flush ce, a quick irritated pulse, an unusual degree of 

restless™ and anxietj', with a sort of Indescribable wretch- 
edness, 'i ; child will not remain long in one position, nor 
can its c plants be in any way appeased. It whines, and 
ely uneasy, with- 
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cnea, and 

out suffering any 

Cases of thi- ■ 

not alforded. 

vances graduauy, 
such as heaviness, 
from the eyes and i 
than usual, and wi 
the cough, is alw 
after the child ha= 



to be e 
^ pi e pain. 

re ibably dependent on spasm, 

iL -TV short time, where relief is 
on easiona, the disease ad- 

"1 nary catarrhal symptoms, 
countenance, defl unions 
f r and more shrill cough 

ees of fever, which, with 
at night, and especirily , 
[J ;tely formed, there is do. i 
material diifen^nce between the two species of croup, and 
henceforward their progress is nearly, or perhaps exactly 
similar. 

My mode of managing this disease is exceedingly sim- 
ple, and has hitherto proved so successful, that I always 
approach it in the early stages, with a greater certainty of 
curing it than any of the other complaints of infancy or 
childhood. 

Called in the commencement of the attack, I iffideavour 
at once to puke the child very freely, and for this purpose 
prefer the tartarized antimony, given at short intervals, as 
being one of the most certain and powerful of the emetics. 
At the same time I direct the child to be put into a warm 
bath for ten or fifteen minutes. This is a useful remedy. 
It rarely fails to promote the operation of the emetic, and 
will, indeed, alone, sometimes cure the disease. The emetic 
however, not operating, or if after its operation the desired 
effect be not realized, I then bleed copiously, and repeat 
it and, the bath. An attack must be extremely obstinate ■ 
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if it do not now yield. Nevertheless, it will occasionally 
oentinHe with little. or no abatement, and under these cir* 
cnmstances^ I resort to topical depletion by leeches, or by 
cups. The cups should be applied to the sides or back of 
the neck, as, when placed anteriorly, they will by pressure 
and suction') greatly impede respiration, and sometimes 
endanger suffocadon. Twice I have seen the disti-ess from 
this mistake so violent, that I believe death would have 
taken place had not the cups been removed. As means 
of local bleeding, leeches are very much to be preferred in 
such cases. Next I put a sinapism or blister over the throat, 
or in some instances, these may be made to precede the 
former applications. 

The foregoing remedies fsdling, or where the symptoms 
become so alarmingly violent as to dendand immediate re- 
lief, I bleed ad deliquium animi. When pushed to this ex- 
ten]^ I may almost say, that venesection is invariably suc- 
cessful. As yet, I have never known one instance in which 
it failed. The moment that syncope takes place, the hoarse- 
ness, cough, impeded respiration and fever, disappear. 

This valuable suggestion I derived from Dr. Dick, of 
Alexandria, one of the most original, bold ajid successful 
practitioners of our country) It l^ets been claimed I under- 
stand elsewhere, with what justice I pretend not to deter- 
mine. That however the practice was adopted at least 
thirty years ago, by this distinguished physician, is unques- 
tionable. * 

To prefer small and repeated bleedings at this period of 
the disease, as is advised by one of the most authoritative 
of our own writers, is a pernicious abuse of an important 
remedy. It may be laid down as a rule, to which there are 
few exceptions, that in acute diseases, where venesection is 
at all demanded, it should in the commencement be so co- 
pious, as to produce decisive effects. The rationale of the 
measure seems not to be well understood. Detractions of 
blood in a small or large quantity operate, as remedial pro- 
cesses, very difFerentiy. The former abates action 'wily, 
while the latter alters it, or so far reduces it as to enable 
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Ac natural energies of the system to subvert or overcome 
it, and to re-establish health. Of this principle, we have il- 
lustrations in pleurisy, in fevers, and many other affecUona, 
where a single profuse bleeding, timely recurred to, arrest* 
the progress of the case. 

Conceding that the loss of blood is necessary to a cure, 
il will be proper under the circumstances stated, to pursue 
this course, even whi have grounds to apprehend de- 

bilit>'. As small '■'•re to be often repeated, the 

aggregate of blou, i !s ultimately greater, and 

more exhausting ii s ts. Besides which, as there i» 

k33 structUTJl or functional derangement, the convalescence 
is more rapid and complete. Whether, therefore, with Z 
view to a prompt cure, or to economize the resources of 
^e constitution, or as a security against relapses, or im- 
perfpct recoveries, this practice claims a preference. 

The disease being broken, which is sliown by the remo- 
val of the preceding symptoms, and even still more by Ac 
restoration of the tuittiral suxceptibilitii of the stfstem to the 
action of medicine, I administer calomel, not in small and 
repeated doses, as is more generally advised, but in the 
largest possible dose, in order that it may speedily and 
most actively purge. In iJils particular stage of the disease, 
a thorough opening of the bowels, carries off the lingering 
symptoms, obviates a relapse, and confirms the convales- 
cence. But should cough or hoarseness, with tightness of 
the chest, and deficient expectoration remain, I employ the 
polygala senega as an expeclorant. It is in extinguishing 
the remains of croup, that it displays, I think, not the least 
of its valuable properties. Doubtless, however, it may be 
used at an earlier period of the disease with advantage as 
an emetic, though still I prefer the tartarized antimony. 

The practice, as here detailed, is applicable chiefly to 
croup in its forming and early stages. At this period the 
disease is restricted pretty much to the upper portion of 
the trachea, and consists either in a spasmodic constriction 
of the glottis, or inflammation of the membranous lining 
of the Iar)Tix. But, permitted to continue for ten v 
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fifteen hours, 'and sometimes even in a shorter Interval, it 
extends itself to die bronchis, and mto the substance of the 
lungs, producing sooner or later vast collections of mucus 
and phlegm, or exudations of coagulable lymph, or an eiw 
gorged state of the pulmonary organs with blood. 

The symptoms at this critical conjuncture are materially 
different. Now we have all the.manifestations cf an inters 
rupted and defective circulation. The limga, loaded and op* 
pressed, very imperfectly execute their functions. The 
complexion is mottled, and the cheeks have a circumscribed 
flush, with some mixture of lividness. Theeyes are prominent 
and inflamed. The pupil is often widely dilated, attended 
by an expression of countenance wild, haggard, and ghast- 
ly. The respiration is exceedingly laborious, with a full 
and disturbed pulse, or, the child, sinking under the dis- 
ease, has its breatiiing rather more" tranquil, with a, weak 
and irregular circulation. 

The symp|pms in these difler^t states of the lungs > are 
so analogous;' that it is not easy to establish, in all instan- 
ces, satisfactorily, a diagnosis. But though difficult, it is a 
point of some consequence to be detennined, as the treat- 
ment in every respect is not precisely the Siune. To arrive 
at a just conclusion, we must take into view all the cir- 
cumstances appertaining to tiie case in its several stages, 
as well as the existing appearances. 

Of the nature of bronchitis, and especially of that 
form of it, which resembles cfitarrhus suffbcativus, or in 
other words, when it proceeds from collections of phlegm, 
or mucus, or lymph in tiie bronchise or pulmonary cells, I 
have mostiy found that the case has had its origin in ca- 
tarrii, and which has run a course more than ordinarily 
protracted. There is also at the time greater or less dis- 
charge from tiie lungs, or at least evidence of heavy ac- 
cumulations of matter, witii an inability to throw it up, and 
to which may be added, tiiat the pulse is languid, and the 
surface cold and clammy. But occasioned by sanguineous 
congestion, however oppressive the dyspnoea may be^ there 
is litde or no cough or pituitous discharge, and, what is 
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very distinctive, an entire absence of the -cvheezin^., 86 ge- 
neral a symptom in the first case. The respiration, howe- 
ver, is singularly hurried, panting, and laborious. The 
pulse too, is full, though irregular and disturbed, and very 
readily compressible. Cases of this sort, moreover, are apt 
chiefly to occur in florid and plethoric children, or, as I 
have seen, in directly the reverse, the weak and valetuA"- 
narj', and generally diis condition is disclosed at an earlier 
period in the disease. 

The indication now, in each shape of croup, is to relieve 
the lungs of oppression, and to re-establish a free and equ*- 
ble circulation. To effect these purposes, the child should 
be placed in a warm bath, and while there, copiously vo- 
mited by an active and stimulating emetic. The sulphate of 
zinc has been recommended, and is useful, though die tar- 
tarised antimony, with calomel and ipecacuanha, or the 
juice of garlic or onion, ia preferable.* 

But in the second case, having pursued the same 1 
measures, we are also very cautiously to draw blood' — 
taking away a little at once, suppress the flow, and watch 
the effect on the system. Being beneficial, we may renew 
the bleeding from time to time, till our \iews in this respect 
are attained. 

The necessity of such extreme circumspection in the use 
of the remedy in this case, is readily explained. Engorge- 
ment of the great viscera, and especially the lungs, takes 
out of the general circulation such a large portion of blood, 
and confines it so closely in the part, that any considerable 
loss by venesection is very sensibly felt, creating in some 
instances, prompt and irreparable exhaustion. 

Where the lancet is altogether forbidden, cups or leeches 
may be substituted, and will be most serviceable on the 
back. 

In each species of the disease, the vesicating applications 
are highly important remedies. The blister should be put 
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over the breast, or If the case be so urgent as not to admit 
4af delay^ some means of more prompt vesicatioti <may be 
resorted to, as cloths wrung out of hcyt water, or what p^r* 
haps is better, pledgets of lint dipped in ' a dec6ction of 
cantharides, made with the sfpirit t>f turpentine. 

Ilie subsequent treatment Consists printipally of tfa;e 
pretty constant use of expectorant^^, and for this purpo&fe, 
the antimomal wine, the oxymel or vinegar of squills, the 
decoction of Seneka snake root, either alone, or in combi- 
nation with the carbonate of -anunonia, will answer 'exceed- 
ingly well. The hive syrup is here ao^ery useful prepara- 
tion.* J' . 

' Much may also be expected in some instances firdm the 
'liberal exhibition of calomel. ' At all times an exceedingly 
active expectorant, by which I mean whatever enables die 
Jbronchial structure to disengage and e3}>el an oppressive 
load of matter, it seems, under these circiunstances, oc- 
casionally 'to operate with really a specific efficacy. There 
are some indeed of the respec^le practitioners, both of 
this country and of Europe, who trust almost exclusively 
to it. 

Calomel was originally employed in croup, by the late 

* This is a prescription of Professor Coxe» which I have 
reason to believe has justiy acquired great popularity in the 
treatment of croup. It is prepared agreeably to the following 
formula, and the dose is about a tea-spoonful for a child of one 
or two years old. 

Bgrupus SciUm Compontus* 
B Seneka Snake root* bruised. 

Squills, dried and bruised, & lb ss 
Water, ft 8 

Bo3 together over a slow fire, until fhe water is half consumed 
— Stnun off the liquor, and add 

Strained honey^ ft 4 

Boil them together to six pounds or to the consistence of a 
•yrup— add to every pound of this symp, sixteen grains of tar- 
Ur emetic*— that is^ one grain to the ounce. 

SeeJingrictmlHtpen8ittoryylihE«St,p.S^ 
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Dr. Kiihn, of this city, who prescribed k so early as the 
year 1 770. The Scotch physicians are devoted to the reme- 
dy, and consider it almost infallible, or such rather scema 
to be the opinion of some of the most distinguished of thor 
writers. By one of them it is said, " that in every cass 
where it was employed, previous to the occurrence of the 
lividness of the lips, and other mortal symptoms, it hu 
completely succeeded, both in curing the disease and in pre- 
venting any shock to the child's constitution." His manner 
of exhibiting calomel would appear daring, even to rash- 
ness, were we not acquainted with the insensibility of the 
system in this disease to remedial impressions of every de» 
scriptton. To a child of two years old, he has g^ven up- 
wards of one hundred grains, in twenty-four hours. 

With Dr. Hamilton, to whom I have alluded, the profes- 
sor of midwifery at Edinburgh, I am acquainted, and from 
his high standing and character I entertain not the slightest 
doubt, with some allowance for an undue enthusiaam of 
expression, of the veracity of these representations. Never- 
theless, I will not take upon myself to support or 
mend his practice. The mode which I have suggested of 
managing this disease, at least as it appears in this coun- 
try, I must think decidedly more effectual, and certainly 
less hazardous, as well as repugnant to popular prejudices. 

In the preceding history, I have delivered, very concise- 
ly, some account of the pathology and treatment of croup. 
It results from what has been said, that I consider it at first, 
as a spasmodic or inflammatory affection of the larynx, and 
in its subsequent stages as one or the other of the forms of 
peripneumonia notha— either a congestion of the lungs with 
mucus or lymph, or with blood. The former, I believe to be 
by far the most common occurrence, or usual shape, of the 
disease. 

The practice appropriate to the several circumstances of 
croup, I have also endeavoured to point out with some 
degree of precision. 

It will be perceived, that in relation to the latter stages 
of the disease, while I majntEun that the lungs are affected 
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diffsFendy- in sovie ca^es, the only distinction in the treat- 
aient suggested^ u^ the limitadon of bleeding, to the apo^ 
fkctic amdition of these prgans. Though I hold the o^er 
state to be essentially bronchitb, and hence originally of an 
iniaitunatory charactei^ still, from the early depletory mea* 
•urei gcmerally. pursued, such no longer exists. We have 
on ibt contiaiy at this time, as its product, effusions or 
exudaUons, obstructing respiration. Yet wherever there is 
reason to suppose a remnant of inflammation, topical bleed*- 
ing,.at all events, Hiay be, and ought to be practiced. 

What, on the whole, I wish espedally to call attention 
to, is die view which has been presented of the nature of 
croup at an advanced period. It is interesting, not as mere 
dieory, but as leading to the practical improvement on 
wUch I have dwdt. Though not generally entertained or 
adopted, it is most fully established, as well by the pheno- 
mena of the disease, already noticed, |us by dissections. To 
this pcHttC, we have to a certain ectent, the testimony of 
Cheybe, who has written with ability on the disease, and 
die still higher audiority c^ Baillie, not to mention odier 
names of less distinction, all which has been confirmed by 
dissections, conducted in diis country.* 

Not a Utde is said of the existence of a membrane in die 
larynx, and to which so much is ascribed in occasioning 

* Nehhcr of these wviten, however, have aodeed the apopUctic state of the 
luBgs. The Tenerahle Dr. Bard, of NewrTorfc^ who was among tlieyeiy first to 
•dopt a eorreet pathologjr of oroop, says in his Essaj oh the subject, published 
in the year* 1771, thai Me hoi found ibe pubmntary wgOM wdetue andtoUdt 
/rem tangumewu eongwttwn^ thai they exhibited.the appearance qf the vtruc' 
lure of the ffver. 

Baillie, in his morbid anatomy, tdls us, *' that when the inner membrane of 
the trachea is inflamed, it is sometimes lined with a layer of a yellowish pulpy 
Buftter. This doea not-adhere ?ery, firmly to the inner membrane, but may be 
eas3y separated. It extends from the upper past of the cavity of the larynx, into 
the small branches of the trachea, which are distributed through the substance 
of the lungs. There U at the .same time a good deal of mucus in the trachea and 
its brancbest together Wfth a giixtore of pus. This tB, the appearance of the in- 
side of the trachea, in patients who have died from the croup." Cheyne^s account 
of the post mortem appearances in the disease, to closely resembles the prece- 
ding, that I consider it m nc e e ssary to recite it. 

Vide hie Eaeagf on DUeaeet of Children, Edinburgh, 1801. 
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death, that an operation has been proposed and even prac- 
tised for its removal. That St does occasionally exist can- 
not be d ied, though I suspect rarely, as 1 never met with 
it, in m> -epeated examinations for this purpose. 

Th. earances I have obscr\'ed in dissections relatittg 
to ns were slight marks of inflammation, with more 

or I - mucus, such as is formed by all the secreting 
surfaces. iVhv I have not scpn the membranous produc- 
tion 5= "*^ e explanation. To throw out 
coagi is composed, requires the 
vess ■' 1 tate which, by the copious 
depU. »^- lat came under my notice, 
was f bl" 

Ever ired of its existence, I do 

not know i, the operation would do 

more n ■ ase at this time has reach- 

ed the lu f in this way could be ex- 

pected, appen, though seldom, that ^ 

it is reatricv.^k. to u.t -j-"-) Jnd that respiration may be tJ 
so obstructed by the membrane alluded to, or from an ac- J 
cumulation of mucus, as to threaten the immediate extinc- | 
tion of life. By the removal of the mechanical impediment, j 
an operation might be useful, and has actually proved so I 
in two cases recorded in the foreign journals, in which re* ] 
lief was instantly afforded, and ultimately recoveries took 
place. I have now in my possession a drawing executed by 
my friend, the late professor Dorsey, representing the 
membrane in a position completely to intercept the passage 
of air to the lungs, and which, had it been displaced by an 
operation, as he strenuously proposed, the child would pro- 
bably have been preserved. 

In the estimate of this resource of our art, we ought, 
moreover, not to overlook the fact of the striking effect, in 
many cases, from the expidsion of the membrane by vomit- 
ing or coughing, and sometimes^n a state of things too, the 
most critical and alarming. Yet it seems that the operation, 
on the whole, is deemed a very desperate and precarious 
expedient, to be held in reserve only for the extremest 
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emergencies, and where common measures have altogether 



Two causes have conspired to render croup, which is not 
necessarily a fiital disease, so much so, that it is placed by 
8om^ writers even among the opprobrta medicorum^ and by 
most practitioners is considered a highly obstinate and 
dangerous affection. The first is an erroneous notion re- 
garcUng its pathology, and the second the careless and fee* 
ble mode in which it is commonly managed. 

Anf impression almost universally prevails, that children, 
owing to an extreme delicacy and frailty of constitution, 
cannot bear any very vigorous impression from remedies. 
As a natural consequence of such an opinion, the general 
practice in their complaints is extremely inert, exactly in* 
deed of that kind, which has been facetiously described as 
observing a strict neutrality between the patient and the 
disease, neither declaring for the one nor the other. 

By no narrow or partial observation, I am thoroughly 
persuaded that the very contrary of this opinion is true. 
Children, I have remarked, display an uncommon tenacity 
of life^ and strength of constitution. They often survive 
under circumstances which destroy adults. They have been 
found Uving at the breasts of their mothers who had pe- 
rished by exposure to cold, as is recorded by travellers and 
other writers. They confessedly resist contagion better than 
. grown people, and when attacked, more certainly recover, 
not only from diseases of this description, but from all 
others, when properly treated. 

Nor is this all. They sustain better the operation of the' 
most active remecUes, as vomiting, purging, sweating, blis- 
tering, and I add, without hesitation, bleeding. 

During the* growth of the body, ihe^uids, in relation to 
the solids^ are larger in proportion, as is distinctly proved. 
This fulness of their vessels and greater excitability of sys- 
tem, render children peculiarly liable to inflammatory at- 
tacks. Nearly all their complaints partake of this character. 

It follows therefore, that they require oftener to be bled^ 
and my own experience convinces me, that venesection may 
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be resorted to in their cases, with more safety, and deci- 
dedly greater advantage. No one who is conversant with 
their diseases, and has practised venesection much in them, 
can withhold his assent from the accuracy of this state- 
ment. 

Endowed with superior vital energies, children have, 
moreover, very extraordinary recuperative fiorvers. They 
Uotoriously recover more ly from wounds, and inju- 

ries, and St tio d recruit with greater ra- 

pidity after e r by disease or by remedies 

of any description. 

It is on this at ile there is any indication 

of life, how~- le appearances may be, we 

ought nevei a child, in an acute dis- 

ease, as a I jt still retaining some hope, 

to cont restorative principle of the 

constituu. se generally pursued, I am 

persuaded, u.-v n- unfrequently be rewarded 

by such cures, as reflect lustre on th^ art, and give to our 
skill a glorious triumph. 

To do this, however, in the disease before us, the prac- 
tice must be prompt and energetic, and our attendance un- 
remitted till relief is afforded. It is a rule with me, nevei 
to leave a child, in croup, till the alarming symptoms art 
over. This great degree of vigilance and attention are 
cessary from the rapid career of the disease, and not less 
from the extreme and peculiar uncertainty of the operation 
of our remedies in it. 

As a most formidable enemy, in all its presentations, it 
should be attacked early, vigorously, and on the very out- 
works. Delay never fails to invigorate its force, and when 
permitted to get possession of the citadel, or in other words 
a firm hold of the system, we shall find it always difficult, 
and often utterly impracticable to dislodge it. 
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Art. VI. Jn Recount of the Fellow or Malignant Fever, wfcicft 
appeared in the City of Pkil&ddpkia, in the Summer and .dit- 
tumn of 1830, with some Observations on that disease. JBiod 
before the Academy of Medicine. By Samuel Jackson, M. D.. 
President of the Board of Health. 

1 HE repeated appearance of yellow or malignant fevtt 
in our commercial cities ; the fatality that attends its pro- 
gress ; the consternation produced by its presence ; the im- 
mense pecuniary losses sustained by the derangement of 
the relations of aocietj', and the interruption of the daily 
occupations and pursuits of our citizens ; the private distress 
and public embarrassments, consequent upon its prevalence 
as an epidemic ; give to the consideration of this disease a 
general interest, and render it the most important, that can 
engage the attention of the American physician. 

Faithful, accurate and impartial histories of the most 
probable and obvious causes and origin of this disease, in- 
vestigated with an unbiassed dispositioB, in a spirit of truth, 
and drawn from observadons on the spot, not derived from 
popular rumour, too often a confused medley of invention 
and fact, truth and falsehood ; and correct statements of the 
symptoms by which it is characterized, the treatment, and 
success attending it at each period of its prevalence, eluci- 
dating its nature and shedding light on its pathology, are 
among the most valuable of our medical documents. 

Many very excellent works and treatises on yellow fever, 
have been published in this country and in Europe, em- 
bracing much interesting information, and presenting a great 
collection of facts and observations, which have tended very 
materially to improve our acquaintance with this disease. 
Our knowledge on this subject, is, however, far from being 
complete, or opinion settled and confirmed- A discordancy 
in the results of experience exists, where authority is equal, 
and fact oppugns fact, with such equal weight of testimony, 
as renders a decision extremely cmbairaasiog. On some of 
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Ac most important points, both theoretical and practical, 
all that has heretofore been written, has left the question 
wholly undecided, and there still prevails a wide diversity 
of sentiment respecting them, not only with the public at 
large, but with the members of the medical profession. 

It is not by specious theories framed in the closet, nor 
by speculative powers alone, however ingenious and acute,, 
that the doubts that obscure this subject are to be dispelled, 
or the difficulties that surround it are to be cast down. 
They are to be determined by evidence alone. It is true, 
that in this case as in all others, the testimony may be, and 
in fact is, too often vitiated by the concurrent influence of 
human passions, pride of opinion, and prejudice ; or ren- 
dered inaccurate by preconceived notions, precipitate con- 
clusions from inadequate and incorrect data ; by hasty, care- 
less, and timid observation. But the errors arising from 
these sources must and ultimately will be detected and cor- 
rected, by the accumulation of unquestioned facta; and 
sound principles be established and verified by repeated and 
enlarged experience. 

In the unsettled condition, in which the doctrines respect- 
ing the causes, nature and treatment of yellow fever con- 
fessedly are, it is incumbent on those who may enjoy the 
means of making accurate observations on that disease, not 
to neglect the opportunity that is presented to them, but to 
collect and embody with scrupulous fidelity all the facts and 
circumstances, that are remarked in connection with it. 

It is not in the expectation that I am able to offer any new 
views which shall definitively determine what is now dubi- 
ous, or completely enlighten what is acknowledged to be 
obscure, that I am induced to undertake the present publi- 
cation. But influenced by the preceding consideration, I 
wish to place on record, a faithful history of the origin and 
progress, the symptoms, character and treatment of the 
yellow or malignant fever, as it appeared in the city of 
Philadelphia, in the summer and autumn of 1820, A com- 
parison can then be instituted between the disease of that 
year, and those which existed in former, or may be met 
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tnih in subsequent periods. And it is only by the results of 
observations of the same epidemic disease made at different 
^Dd distatif epochsj' in V^ry^ xHd diverse 3ituations, diat 
we canact|iiil« a Correct IcnoVrledge of its causes and nature, 
»bs8 to beienabliedtffectuaiiy to ^aard against or aaveoitf- 
^Ives' ft^m'lts' invasion, and to iistablish a |)roper and sue-' 
tt88fiil'm6de of treatment. ■ 

There ' is anothfir consideration that has considerable 
freight ift calling for this ptiUicadon. During die prevalence 
■of the <UteE»e, manj^fcpoH^ we re propagated respecting its 
'Ihtroduction into the cil*, which were entirely destitute fit 
foundadon. The editord of certain newspapers, seized with 
avidity die chatice tiS'TittiHshout their barren columns with a 
''passing paragraph" of news, and gave them currency. 
Whfidier diey were ^blbfaing truth or falsehood, seemed to 
"be a'm&tter of peHiict incUfference, not worthy of a mo- 
-ment'B inqairy, but%raa wholly lost in the triumph of pre- 
'seatiog to the piall^Atippetite of their readers, some novel 
neap floe --derived' fpoHt'the labour of the shears. From 
*s(Mbe -equaiiy wortliy ISibtives,- certainly with the same in- 
-difiiift^^ to die^urth^tif tfa^ir publications, the acts of die 
^bdiaMl'bf'l^^dlth were 'it^igii^, and its integrity impeach- 
tA, 6t) altSutnptious withoiit '■& dhadow of truth. Accusa- 
tions of- a ti^bCiste eMteivtmr to mislead and betray the 
piiblic,-by-siippfres8iil^iiifb^ation, and by falsifying die 
datly'ripbi^, die base invenddn of the designing, or the 
vidi^itous conjecture of the ■credalous, were countenanced 
and circulated in those journals. The Board of Health, act- 
ing under the experience of the limited extent and early 
subsidence of the disease in former years, especially in 1819, 
both in this city and in New-York, felt assured, that pru- 
dence dictated the propriety- of avoiding the creation of an 
alarm, and occasioning the dispersion of the citizens, with- 
out a certainty of the absolute necessity of the measure. 
Whilst the board were occupied in watching the progress 
of, and daily combating the disease, and giving regular and 
daily information with regard to it, their conduct was mis- 
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represented, and designs the most unworthy and cnntinal 
were imputed to them. 

In the forcTnoBt of these traducers and alarmists, was 
the editor of the New-York Evening Post. At the distance 
of nearly 100 miles, he pretended to possess more accurate 
information, than those who were on the spot, and daily 
engaged in attendance on the sick. With assurance rarely 
paralleled, he pretended to disabuse the comnmnitj', voted 
himself to be the guardian and conservator of the general 
health, pronounced opinions on the nature and causes of a 
disease, of which he was totally ignorant, a single case of 
which he had not seen, and if he had seen, he would have 
known nothing respecting it, in the manner of it first rate 
dogmatist. 

The resident physician of New-York evinced an alacrity 
of disposition, and a pruriency of ambition to keep pace 
with his great newspaper rival and compeer, in spreading 
and maintaining the unfounded reports and exaggerated 
alarms, that were widely disseminated through the country, 
and were solely calculated and intended to inflict an iojmy 
on the commercial and trading interests of Philadelphia. 
The laughable and tnJy ludicrous termination of Williams's 
drunken frolic, (a malignant case of yellow fever, import- 
ed into New- York from South near Callowhill street, and 
which was blazoned abroad in the public papers,) cut short 
the career of the learned doctor in the laudable contest with 
the editor of the Evening Post, who was left master of the 
field. 

The falsehoods and misrepresentations, that have thus 
been set afloat, may be quoted in a future period, as au- 
thorities, should they not be corrected; and it is therefore 
proper, for the cause of truth, that the facts precisely as 
they occurred, should be recorded. 

The situation I held in the Board of Health during the 
past summer, gave me an ample opportunity to witness, 
and obtain information of the disease, and of its progress, 
from its commencement to its termjination ; and presented 
peculiar facilities to make myself perfectly acquainted with 
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4^ the&Citt iwlMJngM it. These were not neglected, but 
vhatever seemed enUUed to attenti<m, or bad a bearing on 
the. subject^ trail cwefully noted at the time. Since that pe- ' 
riod, whet^jBQre disengaged, considerable psuns haVe been 
takeP to verify, correct, and substantiate ^e different ob- 
servoiionQ.tfa^t were collected, in order to free them from 
say inaccurat»es, misconcep^wts and errors to which they 
«;m« liable, vhidi were alsuwt inevitable, from being made 
whilst in a Btate of constant and acuve occupation. 

Before proceeding to the history of the disease,' I will 
premise a few observations on the weather and the diseases 
that were its precursors. 

From the earliest cultivation of medical science, certain 
States or conditions of the atmosphere, have been recogni- 
zed, as powerfully influencing the production of the causes 
of diseases. Various and widely different conjectures have 
been made, at different limes, of the nature or cause of this 
state of the atmosphere. Some, as Hippocrates and Galen, 
have attributed diseases to the natural and kno*vn causes of 
changes in the air, though Hippocrates also speaks of some 
unknown or divine principle, " tb I<i«," to the operation 
of which, he supposes pestilential diseases may be owing. 
The " seminarium e cteh diniissuni''' of Diemerbroeck, is ' 
a similar supposition, and appears to be taken from the 
*' T< tun" of Hippocrates. There are some writers, again, 
who attribute this state of the atmosphere to some electric 
operation; while others, especially Van Swieten and Sy- 
denham, ascribe the epidemic constitution of the air to 
some hidden or occult qualities, derived from exhalations 
from the bowels of the eartli. 

The difficulty of deciding on this intricate and obscure 
point must be acknowledged, and any probable solution of 
it may well be despaired of at present. The fact, however, 
that there are certain states or conditions of the atmosphere 
which may well be termed " constitutions of the air," tliat 
more particularly favour the prevalence, not only of certain 
^pes of diseases, but cert^n diseases themselves, cannot 
be denied, is established by a long series of observations of 
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the highest authority, and is clearly manifested in the histo* 
ly of the diseases of our own country. 

Prior to the year 1 793 the general type of diseases, as far 
as we have information, was of the ataxic character; and 
yellow fever had not appeared as an epidemic since 1762. 
During the whole of the war of the revolution, when the 
military operations in the West Indies were of a magnitude 
equal to any that have since been conducted in that quar- 
ter; when large bodies of troops were frequently accumu- 
lated in the Antilles, landed in our country direct from 
-them, and every circumstance seemed combined that could 
generate and propagate the disease, both there and here; 
still, according to Dr. Rush and other high atithorities, 
yellow fever was a disease entirely unknown to our physi- 
cians. 

In that year, however, it suddenly burst upon our coun- 
try with a fierce and desolating fury, with scarce a single 
premonitory sign to warn of its approach. From that peri- 
od down to 1805, when it last threatened to assume an epi- 
demic character, it annually prevailed to a greater or less 
extent in the summer and autumnal months. Other diseases 
at the same time became more inflammatory and leas easily 
managed; and the typhoid character less prevalent. From 
1 805 yellow fever was met with in a few sporadic cases 
only, which seldom attracted much notice, but still served 
to keep it in remembrance with the practitioner. With the 
decline of this form of disease, typhus became a more com- 
mon occurrence in practice, while dysenteries and choleras 
became less frequent and less malignant. In 1808 began to 
the eastward that malignant and fatal form of disease, which 
has been denominated in various places by the names 
spotted, typhus peteehialis, &c. It reached our city in the 
autumn of 1812, over which it spread a feeling of gloom 
and dismay, and will long be remembered as having 
snatched from their useful and honourable careers some of 
our most respectable citizens. Among the victims it ush- 
ered to the grave, was the eloquent teacher and illustrator 
of our science, the illustrious Benjamin Rush. 
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From the time that this disease prevailed, yellow fever 
became a stranger to ub, eveii m a sporadic shape', and as 
itidisappewedy a kind of interregnum ensued, in which no 
^sease showed il8«lf with violence or to great extent. M 
peiiod of unexampled health existed, especially during th6 
cool summers. of 1814andl615. In t^e summer of 181S 
diseases again began to usaume a more exalted character^ 
and two well marked cases of yellow fever occurred. In 
1819 the summer diseases exhibited a still nearer approach 
to their fcHTaer state, and were of more frequent occur" 
rence. On the 8Sd of June, yellow fever made its appear- 
soce in b decided and aUtrming manner at Reeve's or Mar- 
ket-street upper ferry, where eight cases occurred bAween 
&at- date and die 6th of July. It then subsided in that 
quarter, and re-appeared on the 29th August, near Swan- 
soD-fltreet and Huddle's alley, where fifteen 'taies occurred 
up to die 4di October^ and one case was met with in Front- 
street above W^iit on the 33d September, making twen- 
^-fbur cases of yellbw fevM- in. thait year, of 'trhich number 
tw«ii^ died, and four only recovered^ 

In dte past summer and autumn, diseases assumed the 
general symptoms which they possessed iiidie former epide- 
mic periods of 1793, 1797, and 1798. Cholera morbus and 
infantum were very prevalent; bilious and remittent fevers, 
from which our city had been for several years nearly ex- 
empted, were common diseases; and dysentery, which had 
become a rare disease in Philadelphia, was of frequent oc- 
currence, and'very difficult to manage. From'evcry part of 
the country accounts received by letters and the papers, re- 
presmted" the seaM}n as imusQ^y sickly, and diseases as 
uncommonly menials Dysentery in many places was ex- 
tremely fatal, and bilious and remittent fevers, along the 
water, courses, assumed a character of peculiar and most 
unusoal malignancy, and differed very little in their general 
symptoms from the yellow fever of our cibes. ' 

This sUght and vety general oudine of the medical his- 
tory of this portion of our co»mtry, which I believe will be 
found applicable to a large put of the northern and west- 
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em sections, coincides with anterior observations in Eu- 
rope to the same purpose, and will demonstrate very dearly 
that there la some particular constitution of the air, that 
favours more especially the production and prevalence of 
certain diseases ; stamps prevailing diseases with a parti- 
cular type, and renders them of a more wide and general 
diffusion. Whether the prevalence of certain winds, huroi> 
dity, and heat, are capable of producing, and do produce, 
this epidemic constitution, correct meteorological observa- 
tions may hereafter decide. Their importance in enabling 
us to appreciate all the causes of diseases cannot be denied, 
and it may be affirmed, without fear of contradiction, that 
any one who neglects to avail himself of their aid, can be 
but little relied on, when investigating the cause and nature 
of diis and various other diseases. 

The winter of 1819 and 1820 set in severe towards the 
last of December, until which time it had been open and 
mild. From December until March there were but few in- 
termissions of cold weather, which was rather more severe 
than usual. During most of that time, the surface of the 
earth was covered with snow. Lightning and thunder oc- 
curred on the 16th February. The northern lights were 
witnessed repeatedly in the course of the winter. 

Whooping cough had been prevalent during the preced- 
ing autumn, but had given way, and meazles were the most 
common disease. The type was considerably inflammatory, 
and required active depletion. 

The spring was very wet and backward. In March con- 
siderable quantities of rain fell. May was also a humid 
month. There was rain either continued or in showers on 
eighteen days of that month. 5.04 inches of rain fell. The 
mean temperature was 66.86. 

On the approach of spring the measles disappeared, and 
scarlatina made its appearance, which continued to prcvwl 
until August. A few cases were of a very malignant cha- 
in June warm weather commenced. The coldness and 
moisture of the spring months, had checked the early evo- 
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lution of the vegetable kingdom, which now progressed 
with astonishing rapidity. The crops of hay and the harvest 
were more luxuriant and abundant than had been known 
for many years, and this month being dry and warm, were 
well got in. There fell 1.20 inches of rain, and the mean 
temperature was 78.06 degrees. 

July was a humid and warm month.' The thermometer 
in a room with a draft through it, and free from reflected 
heat, stood at eighty-eight and ninety degrees on the fifth 
and sixth, and at eighty-nine on the thirteenth. The mean 
tcfmperature of the month was 82.01 degrees. It rainecl on 
ten days, from the fourteenth to the thirty-first. The quantity 
of rain that fell was 4.92 inches. '• 

August was warm but dry. It rained on seven days, but 
the rain guage marked only 1.98 inches. The mean tempe- 
rature was 79.08 degrees. 

September was also warm and dry. There was rain on 
three days only, and the quantity that fell was only 1.56 
inches, of which 1.15 inches fell on the twelfdi. The mean 
temperature was iseventy-five degrees. There was frost on 
the twenty-fifth. 

October was remarkable for the quantity of rain that fell. 
There was rain on nine days. Four inches fell on the third, 
and 3,60 from the fifteenth to the sixteenth. The whole 
quantity of rain was 11.37 inches. The mean temperature 
was 58.08 degrees. ' 

In the month of May, a fever of a bilious and remittent 
character, combined with typhoid symptoms, appeared 
among the blacks. It continued to spread during the months 
of Jime and July; in the latter part of which month, it ob- 
tained its height, and was seen in its most aggravated 
forms. It declined through the montii of August, and ter- 
minated as an epidemic in September. Between four and 
five hundred persons were affected witii it. It attacked oc- 
casionally a few whites of tiie poorer class, but not more 
than about twenty or tiiirty on the whole were attacked 
with it. It was so generally confined to the blacks, that it 
acquired die name of the negro fever. 
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It was preceded by a chill, and was accompanied wiA 
pains of the head, hot skin, tenderness of the epigastric 
regiwi, IrritabUity of the stomach, and bilious vomitings. 
The tongue was moist and white at the beginning, but 
became dark, foul and dry in a few days. The adnata wu 
of a dusky hue, occasionally yellow, and oft«n blood shot. 
The patients were generally sleepless, and lay with their 
eyes wide open. The pulse was seldom tense, but soft, 
yielding and frequent. In the last stages there was low de- 
lirium, great insensibility, tremors of the tongue, which 
was black, or loaded with foul sordes, and a general collapK 
of the system. 

Lenient purgatives, demulcent and aub-acid drinks, and 
incrcurial preparations, combined with mild diaphoretics 
in the first stages ; blisters, audorifics and gentle stimulants, 
with nutricious diet in the second; wine, bark, serpentaria, 
milk punch, toddy, and the like, in the last stage, constituted 
the general treatment. 

The disease was quite manageable, when placed under 
treatment in its commencement, and proper care could be 
taken of the patient. But most of those, who w^f^ *t8 sul>- 
jects, were in so wretched and miserable a condition, Uviag 
in confined and crowded rooms, amidst every kind of filth 
and vile garbage; were persons generally of vagabond 
habits and lives, and were constantly surrounded by the 
debauched, vitioaa, and intemperate, that it was impossible 
to afford them proper medical aid, unless removed to the 
public institutions. Few indeed could be induced to per* 
severe in attendance, amidst scenes of dissoluteness and 
inisery, the, senses constantly oiFended with the most nau- 
seous exhalations and disgusting exhibitions, and finding 
prescriptions and advice almost wholly unattended to- 1 have 
often met with instances, where itwas difficult, sometimes im- 
possible from a want of sympathizing feeling, even amongst 
the friends and relatives of the sick, to induce them to gf> 
a few squares to obtain proper remedies. In the Alms 
House establishment the deaths were one in six. 

The chief theatres of this disease, were the lanes, alleys 
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ilkt eoM«B^ wftabkect by die" ttegroes-^f^ dstt 90i«thefflkjmd 
1i>i^6t«r0 parts <tf die^ df^.- 'k Wfts Mso fcuifd^ thou^ i^t.j»o 
ttJ^Hri^^^t^ ill^ nortkelii sfldiofr. Thcfae pkce»beiag:pri«k^ 
«^MAjr of af feiiK widt^ tUtt» is teqtiiredr bjr tew to confttitiif^ 
liieM ptttiSe' lime^ and iatteyif^ Arf lare nev^r cleansed 1^ 
Ae p^iMie sbrti'eiigers^ aftd/w«r^ iiK the spring m a most 
aboariMbtf fiMy- ceBditi^o. Fevr of ti'rem are payed, and 
A6^ oflMs asd aecnimilMMi.flA^ ol manjr years, are collect* 
^ IB iBntm. The ^etaissi^ eC^ ike spring luA kspt this hete^ 
tog€iieoli& mixture of fermentabie aaotd putrifyittg matters^ ixi 
a soft, Itilulettt state, wiiiclirwas soon set in action by the in* 
creasing teinsperature ^f the advancing season. The owners 
af property, who have thus ciit np.andtfivided their lots in 
die city, in die manner that Ins, widim a few years, been 
done, by which they have formed as it were a number of 
alembics, disdlUng pc^onous erxhaialiotta, deserve the most 
serious r^prdhension^ and havecreated a great and alarming 
evil^ whoeh ought to be eaify corrected by the public au- 
thcritietf. In the latter pnrt of May, several < cases of this 
disease iq>peared in a eoure opposite die Alms House, 
w^ere there - existed a considerable extent of a half fluid 
mud, in wittdi were decaybig the beadsF and entrails of 
shad and other kitchen offkis, and frcmi which bubbles of 
gas were seen constantly diseng^;ing. The . city conmiis* 
sioners b^ing informed of the ctrcumstance, immediately 
ordered it to be removed; Mr. Stiles infermed me, that of 
seven men who were put tor work on it early m the mora- 
ifng, diree were obliged to break off at nine, affected widt 
vomiting and sicfaie^s;'and he Kintself was "affected wit]t 
nausea and vomiting, brought on while giving directions 
and superintending die work. 

The course of tins disease was watched with great so- 
licitude by the Board of Health, who, as far as dieir powers 
permitted them, eadduvdured te remove' its obvious causes. 
Its occurrence at so^early a period of the year, md the pe- 
culiar features by wMdi it was characterized, were no fa- 
vourable prognostics regarcUng the h^ddi of the city in die 
approaching warm mondis. 
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While in this state of anxious feeling, the attention of 
the Board was directed by Dr. R. Harlan, on Monday the 
twenty-fourth of July, to John Hays, living at No. 168 
North Water Street, who was ill of a disease of a suspicious 
nature. I visited him the same afternoon in company with 
Dr. Knight the port physician. He was found in a dying 
state. He had served as a sailor on board the ship General 
Wade Hampton, and had arrived about two weeks previous 
to his illness from Charleston, South Carolina. From the 
period of his arrival, he had been daily on the wharves 
looking for employment. His skin and eyes were of a yel- 
low hue, and the remains of what he had vomited in a. 
basin, the chief part of the contents of which had been 
thrown out, were of a deep brown colour. He died the 
same night. 

Immediately after visiting Hays, Dr. Knight mentioned, 
that he had been called the day previous to attend J. Jack- 
son, a youDg man residing at Mrs. Williamson's, in Water 
Street, a short distance below Race Street, of whose dis- 
ease he enteitained a strong suspicion, and intended to re- 
port the case to the Board the next day. He (Jackson) was 
immediately visited, and his symptoms were found to have 
assumed so decided a complexion, as to leave no doubt 
with respect to the nature of his disease. He died the next 
night (Tuesday) in convidsions, and with black vomit. 

Dr. Knight reported, Wednesday 26th, two women ill 
with fever of|a suspicious aspect, on Race Street wharf. 
Being in a destitute condition, and having no means to 
command proper attention, they were immediately removed 
to the Lazaretto. One died the next day, the fourth of the 
disease, with black vomit; and the other two days after 
removal, the fifth of her disease, with the same fatal symp- 
tom. 

The same day Mrs. Philly, living in a range of buildings 
situated on Hodge's wharf, and adjoining the house in 
which Jackson had died, was taken sick. The disease did 
not manifest its character decidedly until Friday evening. 
She died next morning (Saturday) with black vOmit. In 
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the room below that occupied by Mrs. Philly, Kved Mrs. 
Double, who was advanced to the eighth month of her 
pregnancy. She was attacked by a smart fever on Thurs- 
day the 2/th, the symptoms of which indicated malignancy. 
Her eyes were greatly inflamed, and had a fiery expression. 
She was delivered on Friday night. After a temporary 
calm on Saturday, the symptoms became more aggravated, 
and she expired on Sunday morning. 

It was ascertuned at this time that a woman of the name 
of McLaughlin, whose husband kept a grog-shop at the end 
of the range of buildings on Hodge's wharf, had died about 
the 17th of July, after an ilhiess of two or three days. No 
medical advice had been called in ; but from the history of 
the case, collected from those who had seen her, it is high- 
ly probable her disease was malignant fever, and the first 
case that had occurred, although at the ume it was suppo- 
sed to be cholera morbus. 

On Saturday the 29th, Dr. Knight reported the cases of 
Mrs. Sturgis and daughter, living in Front Street, the se- 
cond house north of Race Street. Mrs. Sturgis died on 
Tuesday August 1st; the daughter recovered. 

The same day (Saturday 29th) Mr. Le Compte, who kept 
the New-Orleans Hotel, in Water-street, and whose back 
buildings open upon Hodge's wharf, was affected with a 
severe chill, which was succeeded by fever. He had slept 
the night previous on a table before the back window, with 
a current of air blowing over him. He conceived his com- 
plaint to be merely a cold, resulting from that imprudent 
exposure, and could with difficulty be persuaded to take 
advice. He was removed on Monday the 31st to the coun- 
try, and died on the following Wednesday. 

An apprentice lad of George Scott, cooper, in Front 
Street, a short distance north of Race Street, was reported 
by Dr. Knight, on Tuesday August 1st, as labouring un- 
der fever with suspicious symptoms. He had been working 
on the wharf near Race Street. He was immediately re- 
moved to a temporary hospital recently opened, where the 
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disease, yielding to active purging, assumed a remiltm 
type, from which he rapidly recovered. 

Two cases of malignant fever were reported by Dr. 
Knight on Wednesday, August 2d, as existing in the per- 
sons of the daughter and servant girl of Mr. Charles HiD, 
in Water Street, the second house south of Le Cotnpte'g. 
They were removed the next day ; the servant girl to the 
temporary hospital, and the ('"ughter into Jersey. The 
servant girl died on Su h, with symptoms of great I 

malignancy. The daughter reco' ered. j 

Saturday, August 5th, the daughter of Thoinp* ] 

son, living in Water Street above Race, was reported W 
the Board. The symptoms were of a suspicious aspect. 
She was removed on Sunday morning to the temporary hos- 
pital ; active purgatives and a small bleeding were employ- 
ed, under which treatment her symptoms soon subsided 
into those of remittent fever, and she was dismissed well 
on the 9th, when the temporary hospital was closed. 

The foregoing comprise all the cases of the disease that 
occurred in the vicinity of Race and Water Streets. Jt will 
be seen that twelve of them were decided caaes of malig- 
nant fever, of which nine proved fatal, and two recovered; 
while there were two persons affected with sjnnptiHns of 
doubtful character, who both recovered- 

The removal of such of the sick who had not the means 
to procure proper attention, and whose situation would per- 
mit it, was determined on from the recurrence of several 
cases seeming to mark this vicinity as infected; and tlie 
immediate removal of the inhabitants was deemed a ne- 
cessary measure. As there was anumber of families crowd- 
ed into the houses that were the theatre of the disease, 
whose circumstances would not enable them to procure a 
place of refuge, the west wing of the City Hospital was ap- 
propriated for their accommodation ; and a small building; 
near the Schuylkill, the eastern wing of the City Hospital 
being occupied by the society for the relief of children af- 
fected with^the summer complaint, was taken and opened 
as a temporary hospital for the reception of the sick. By 
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tiiese means, in a lew days, most of the houses exposed 
to tht infection were emptied of their inhabitanta. When 
that measure was accomplished, fences were erected (on 
Monday 31st July) cutting off the approaches to Hodge's 
wharf and dock, which appeared to be the focus of the dis- 
ease. 

The two cases of malignant fever in the family of Mr. 
Hill, on the 2d of August, were the last that occurred in 
the vicinity of Hodge's wharf. The removal of the inhabi- 
tants from the neighbonrhood, the erection of fences pre- 
venting approach to the source of infection, and cleaving 
away the offensive matters, as far as was practicaJile, ap< 
pear to have completely extinguished the disease, which 
had appeared there with a threatening and alarming aspect. 

For some days a perfect calm ensued; and a hope was 
indulged, that the anxieties and apprehensions which had 
been entertained for the health of the city, would soon be 
dissipated, in a general confidence of an exemption from the 
calamities, attending the threatened presence of the formi- 
dable visiter. But these pleasing anticipations were soon 
disturbed. On the 9th of August, Drs. Hartshorne and 
Moore invited me. to viut with them Mr. Jesse SmUh, who 
had be«a taken ill;on,&ti|Kt»y ^ fithj; and who Iwd strpng 
symptoms <^maligRWBt.£Ev«\- He diedthe^next ixy. Tb« 
clerk «f; Mr. South, '-Mr. tAwtesly^ wtoknowQ-Mbe iU, at 
die 4tii«e tjme. i He had ahohttn atOckcd on Swoday wi4> 
greas^violencet but was Feeeyering. The oouhtih^ hmise 
'of Ab-.Smith was on the wfaarC above Walnut Street. Tbeqe 
gentlemen having been engaged, (» Hodge's wharf, a short 
time previoUB to their illbfiw^.ui removing some sugar 
whichjhad been landed tber^ It wM sui^ied theyhad coa- 
tracted their diseaeje at thfttplace ; but as numerous caa;es 
immediately^ succeeded tbeirsi . all originating in the .vicinvty 
<rf*Wl^«S»«etwttarf, it i»ibore probable they deriveil the 
infection fro^.tbecoBPJaoQ'cause existiQg in this new seat 
of.th.e di»eaBe,Tand tbat.th^ nsre llae first on whom it dis- 
played its malignsmt lofiuence,. ^,The same day that Mr. 
Soutti'f iUnets «rM made known, it;WM ascertained that a 
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, manofthenameof Forsyth, was ill with a auspicious diseaaft 
in Water near Walnut Street. He had been attacked on Sun- 
day, and died on Thursday the 10th. His case could not 
be traced beyond his immediate neighbourhood. In these 
three cases the lancet had been freely used. 

On Thursday the 10th, Dr. Wood reported Mr. Ezekiel 
Edwards, a clerk in the counting house of Messrs. T. P. 
Cope & Son, on Walnut Street wharf. He had been taken 
two days previous, and the disease then displayed the most 
marked symptoms of malignancy. He expired on Friday, 
the fourth day of his attack. After strict inquiry it was 
found, that Mr. Edwards could not have contracted the dis- 
ease at any other place, than the one where it was first deve- 
loped, and a suspicion began to be entertained, that there 
was some mischief lurking about Walnut street wharf. 

Dr. Elijah Griffith reported on Saturday the 12th, -- ■ 
M'Leod, who attended on the store of his brother George 
M'Leod, onthc wharf above Walnut Street, as ill with malig- 
nant fever; and on the same day Dr. S. P. Griffitts men- 
tioned the son of Daniel King, who attended astore on the 
wharf below Walnut Street, whom he considered as attack- 
ed with the same disease. 

I visited Mrs. Duffy in Walnut Street below Water, on 
Sunday the 13th, She had eaten heartily of lobsters on Sa- 
turday evening, and was taken in the night with vomiting 
and considerable fever. She complained of violent head- 
ache, pain in the back and limbs, with great sensibility of 
the epigastrium. The skin was hot, face flushed, eyes much 
inflamed, and tongue furred. 

The night before Mrs. Duffy's attack was known, Mr- 
Abraham Barker was taken very ill. So many cases of dis- 
ease occurring in so short a period, all of which appeared 
to draw their origin from the neighbourhood of Walnut 
Street wharf, rendered it no longer to be doubted but that 
the disease had broken out in this situation. 

On Monday morning the I4th, it was ascertained, that 
there were several other persons ill in the same neighbour- 
hood, but as most of those who were then confined with 
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the disease, were in the first and second day only, and the 
symptoms of several of them were but slight, it was thought 
proper to consult with some of the principal of our physi- 
cians on the subject. They were accordingly hastily in?- 
vited to assemble at the Health Office at three o'clock. By 
that time, the number of cases known as existing or having 
occurred near to Walnut Street wharf, from the 9th to ^ 
14th, amounted to seventeen. The result of the conference 
with the gentlemen of the faculty, was a unanimous re- 
commendation immediately to remove the inhabitants re- 
siding in the district then supposed to be infected, and to 
prevent all intercourse with it, by the erection of barri- 
cades. This plan was carried into execution without delay, 
and by Tuesday evening the greater part of the people 
were removed, and the fences were erected. New cases 
were, however, almost hourly reported, and by Tuesday 
evening, the 15th, amounted to twenty-six. From this pe- 
riod to the 26th, sixteen cases occurred. On the 26th the 
City Hospital was opened under the care of Drs. Hewson 
and Chapman, who had in a most handsome manner, and 
with a generous and disinterested spirit, tendered their ser- 
vices to the Board of Health ; and the sick in the temporary 
hospital were transferred to it. The disease at this time 
appeared to be in some degree arrested in its progress, and 
was confined to a very limited extent ; for every case was 
satisfactorily traced to a space bounded on the north by 
Tun Alley, on the south by Ross's wharf, and by the east 
line of Water Street. 

From the 16th to the 22d, but one case occurred. On 
this last date. Miss Anderson, living in Water between 
Market and Arch streets, became a subject of this fatal 
malady, of which she died on the third day of her illness. 
A young man who was clerk to Mr. Anderson, left the 
city the day that Miss A. was attacked; but he was taken 
ill with the disease a day or two after his departure, and 
died of it. Neither of these persons had any communica- 
tion with the infected districts, but appear toffhave received 
the disease in their place of residence. When I come to 
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point out the different Supposed causes of the disease, I will 
treat on these cases again. 

For ! rt- days no additional cases were reported. On 
the r. Wood requested me to visit with him Mr. 

IS family, in Front Street between Walnut and 
Unesnui Streets, in which he and Dr. Parrish were attend' 
ing the two sons and a black servant. The elder son wfl 
in the third, and the younger in the first day of the disease. 
The symptoms were unequivocal. The next day (Monday^ 
a daughter, who had been in the countrj' a few days, re- 
turned, and complained of being ill. Her symptoms rapidly 
unfolded themselves. The two sons died on Wednesday, 
and the daughter on Thursday, all with the black vomit. 
The servant, who was sent to the hospital, recovered ra- 
pidly. 

Adjoining to Wharton's lived a person of the name of 
Drinkwater and his sister- The sister was taken sick on the 
28th, and died on Friday the Slat of August- Drinkwattir 
complained of being unwell on Wednesday the 29th, bat 
continued about. lie was violently attacked in the even- 
ing, became immediately comatose, and £ed the same 
night in convulsions. This was one of the moat violent and 
rapid cases of the disease that occurred. Next to Drink- 
water's, a lad, apprenticed to M'Intire, was also ill widi the 
disease at the same time. He recovered. On the appear- 
ance of the disease in Front Street, it was enclosed with 
barricades, and the inhabitants from Chesnut to Dock 
Streets removed. 

On the 29th of August, a boy of the name of Lodor, 
living in Duke Street, in the Northern Liberties, between 
Front and Second Streets, became affected with the dis- 
ease, and died on the 2d of September. An examination 
post mortem left no doubt as to the nature of his complaint. 
It was reported that he had taken the disease by entering 
the infected district ; and it was also reported, that he and 
his father, who was seized with an apoplectic fit iJie i^ 
the son died,*had been engaged in pilfering the stores on 
the wharves below Chesnut Street. This story waa whoHy 
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devoid of foundation. In the investigation of the origin of 
the disease, which prevailed at a subsequent period in Duke 
Street, the hi$tory of this case will be stated, and the pro- 
bable source of the disease in that quarter will be pointed 
out. 

. From this time, the 30th of August, to the 6th of Sep- 
t^iql>er, there were about twelve cases, which were either 
Erectly ascertained to have had communication with the 
infected district near Walnut Street, or in which circum- 
stances rendered it a probable occurrence. 

On the 6th of September, two cases were reported in 
Lsetitia Court, in the persons of two young women, one of 
whom died the sajne day, in neither of whom could the 
disease be traced beyond their residence. A man who 
worked in a hatter's shop, a short distance below Laetitia 
Court, in Market Street, the back buil^ngs of which near- 
ly adjoined the house in the court in which the two girls 
were ill, was also taken down on the 6th ; and on the 7th 
a lad of Mr. Sexton^s, two houses abpve the last case, was 
also attacked. 

From an attentive examination, there is no cause to 
doubt, but that these four cases originated in that place, 
there being no evidence of either of them having approach- 
ed the barricades. In a letter I received from Dr. Fithian 
of Woodbury, he mentions that he attended a young wo- 
man in Jersey, who died with all the symptoms of malig- 
nant fever, and who was said to have breakfasted at the 
tavern in Lsetitia Court, at which the two girls first affect- 
ed lived. 

A woman of the name of Cail, was reported on the 6th 
of September, by Dr. H. Klapp, ill with malignant fever, 
in Second Street near Shippen. Her disease took place on 
the 3d. She had been at Arch Street wharf a few days pre- 
vious to her illness, where she had remained but a short 
time ; in going and coming she had passed through Second 
Street, and consequently had not been in the sphere of the 
infection in its original seat, at Walnut Street wharf. She 
died on the 7ih. On the 5tk, Deborah M^Devitt, living 
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next door to Mary CmI, was taken with the same disease; 
she died on the 10th. A Mr. Gibson had been attacked on 
the 2d or 3d, in Shippen Street, and about the same lime 
several of the members of Mr. Gaw'a family, in the same 
neighbourhood, were taken ill, but whose disease Dr. Klapp 
assures me was bilious fever. On the 16th, Mr. Joseph 
Hartley, next house to M'Devitt's, was reported a case of 
yellow fever. In the family of Mr. Rces, the house next 
south of M'Devllt's, two boys were ill, within a few days of 
Mr. Hartley's attack, but were considered cases of remittent 
fever. On the 2d of October, a recruiting sergeant was at- 
tacked by the disease, in Shippen Street, a few doors below 
Second Street, and died on the 5th, — making five decided 
cases in this neighbourhood, and four others of bilious and 
remittent fever. 

As the disease was declining in this situation, and in the 
centre of the city, it suddenly broke out in the Northern 
Liberties, in Duke Street, two miles distant from Shippen 
Street, and one mile from the other districts where the dis- 
ease had prevailed, where two cases occurred on Monday 
the 18th. Thore had been a case a few days previous in 
the neighbourhood, at the comer of Front and Noble Streets. 
Six more persons were attacked on Wednesday the 20di, 
all of them in the evening, and two on Thursday the 22d. 
The disease proved fatal in all these instancas. A woman 
who lived in Second Street below Vine, and who contract- 
ed the disease whilst nursing her sister, ill at the comer of 
Front and Noble Streets, was the only one that recovered. 
A man in Green Street was attacked about the 8th of Oc- 
tober,' and died on the 14th, making twelve cases in that 
location of the disease, of which one only recovered, 

.After the disappearance of the disease in the vicinity of 
Duke Street, eight cases occurred in different parts of the 
city the last of November, none of which could be traced 
to any particular spot. The heavy rains which fell at that 
time, and the cool temperature of the air, probably termi- 
nated the disease, which threatened for many weeks to pour 
on the city all the afBicttons of a mortal epidemic. 
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The preceding narrative contains a general history of the 
cases of the disease, from its commencement to its termi- 
nation. It will be seen, that the whole number was one 
hundred and twenty-three, of which eighty-one died and 
forty-two recovered. The following table, will exhibit at 
one view, the number of cases in each locality of the dis- 
ease, and the relative mortality in each. 



srrUATioN. 

Hodge's wharf and vicinity, - - - - ~ 
Walnut Street wharves, and Water Street 

east side from Tun Alley to Ross's wharf, 

about TOO feet, - - . 

In Walnut Street and west of Water, - - 
Front Street between Walnut and Ghesnut, 

and Norris's Alley, 

Front Street below Walnut Street, - - • 
Water Street between Arch and Market 

Streets (Anderson's^ ------ 

Letitia Court and MarKet Street, - - - 
Second Street near Shippen, and Shippen, - 
Duke Street and vicinity, ------ 

Scattered in various places, and which could 

not be satisfactorily traced, - - - - 

Total, 



Cases. 



Died. 



Reco^ 
vered. 



13 



47 
8 

11 

4 

4 

5 

12 

19 



125 



25 
5 

9 
1 

2 

1 

3 

11 

17 



83 



22 
3 

2 
3 



3 
2 
1 

2 
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From this statement it is obvious how unfounded were 
the stories of the suppression of information of the disease 
by the Board of Health, the invention of the designing, or the 
weak conjectures of the credulous, which were industriously 
propagated by those inimical to the prosperity of our city. 
The misrepresentations that were published in the New 
York Evening Post, in the form of extracts of letters from 
Philadelphia, depicting the ravages of the disease in our 
" ill fated city," in gloomy and frightful colours, are now 
exposed. Whether those fabrications were the production 
of Mr. Coleman's fertile genius, or the labours of his cor- 
respondents, rests with him to settle ; but of their character 
no one can entertain a doubt. 
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The conduct of the Board of Health of New York, in tlic 
hasty adoption of a non-intercourse between the two cities, 
and the unusual, uimeeessary and unjuatifiable severity of 
the restriction imposed, cannot be passed by unnoticed. I 
do not mean to condemn the enforcement of precautionazy 
measures. I believe them to be essential to the preaervatioti 
of the health of large and populous cities. But as ia their 
adoption we violate the sacred duties of hospitalitj, as well 
as the charities of human nature ; as they compel us to in- 
fringe the most divine maxims of our religion, by addmg 
affliction to suCering; they should he the result of a cool 
and deliberate conviction, that the danger is immediate and 
Dressing; and be imperiously demanded by the necessities 
of self preser^'ation. When the social relations between the 
members of our republic, are violently deranged on slight 
and frivolous grounds ; when, by the interdiction of com- 
munication between one city and another, established in. a 
careless apd hasty manner, without any serious necessity, 
one becomes an injuring party and the other an aggrieved 
part\' ; feelings of enmity and hostility ivill arise; retahation 
will be felt a necessary measure, and will be adopted; and 
a war of petty injuries be commenced, under a pretext of 
safety, whenever a slight occasion arises for its exercise. 
This is a state of things highly to be deprecated, and most 
cautiously guarded against. 

The frank manner in which our Board of Healdi com- 
municated to the Board of Health of New York, not only 
every case of malignant fever, but every case of suspicious 
fever ; and the circumstances attending the prevalence of 
the malignant feier in New York the preceding summer, 
ought to have inspired a perfect confidence in our Board 
and its measures, and have led to a very different course 
than was pursued by the New York Board of Health. 

The facts presented to them furnished the most ample 
proof, that the disease in Philadelphia was similar to that 
in New York in 1819; and clearly exhibited their coinci- 
dence in a probable local origin, a certainly local situadon, 
and like that disease, was not communicated by the sick to 
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those in health when removed from the infected district, or 
if possessed of that character, it was evidently in a very 
slight degree. At the same time, they were assured, that 
the measures which they had found so perfectly effectual 
in arresting and suppressing the disease in the previous 
year, had been adopted by us^ had been perfectly success- 
ful at Hodge's wharf, and would be persevered in. 

When the city of New York was suffering from the ap- 
pirehensions of pestilence in 1819, the Board of Health of 
that city, appeared to repose in perfect confidence upon the 
security afforded by the removal of the inhabitants from 
the seat of the disease, and exclusion from it. They did not 
warn their fellow citizens to desert the city, but endeavour!'* 
cd to lull their apprehensions, by assertions of their confi- 
dence in the means they were pursuing. The result proved 
the wisdom of their conduct. While a small portion of the 
city only was subjected to depopulation and restraint, the 
remainder was preserved in its usual healthy and active 
condition. 

The Board of Health of this city at that period, although 
the same free communication of the state of their city was 
not made to them by the Board of New York, as that Board 
received from ours in the year 1820, relied on the integrity 
of the official reports, as to the extent and nature of the 
disease, and contented themselves with watching its progress, 
and the result of the measures taken for its suppression. 
They delayed imposing a restriction on the intercourse, 
until the failure of the experiment and the spreading of the 
disease, should have rendered its necessity absolutely re- 
quisite ; and the event bore testimony to the correctness of 
the system. 

Notwithstanding the confidence the New York Board 
had professed in their system for suppressing the disease 
in the summer of 1819; notwithstanding the experience 
they had of its salutary powers, in that year, they appear 
to have distrusted it in other hands, and in another place. 
There is an inconsistency in such conduct, that cannot 
easily be explained. If in 1819, the city of New York could 
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be guarded secoreiy against the ravages of malignant fever, 
which had broke out in its very bosom, by removing the in- 
habitants from the circumscribed spot infected, and enclos- 
ing it with fences, surely there could be no danger appre- 
hended from the same disease nearly a hundred miles 
distant, confined to an equally limited space, and that 
space cleared of its inhabitants, and access to it preiented 
by barricades and guards, I know not by what process 
of reasoning the conclusion was drawn, that the same 
means under the same gircumstan,ces, pursued with equal 
vigour, and more promptly and effectually enforced, should 
be less relied on, or command less confidence in Philadel- 
phia, than in New-York. As similar cflects are produced 
by similar causes, it must have been the inevitable infer- 
ence, that the means which had proved successful in New- 
York, at the Old Shp, in 1819, and at Hodge's dock in 
Philadelphia, would also be successful at Walnut Street 
wharf. It bflcame, therefore, the part of citizens acting in a 
responsible station, who ought to be governed by a delibe- 
rative prudence and a reflective discrimination, and not 
from the impulses of rashness, to have sati&tactonly ascer- 
ttuned, by adequate proofs, that the disease could not be 
controlled and suppressed, before they entered on the strong 
and revolting measures that were adopted. 

That the New- York Board did act without reflection ap- 
pears evident from their own conduct. They retraced their 
steps, to a certain extent, in a verj' few days, by rescinding 
that part of their resolution interdicting the intercourse, 
which most absurdly and ridiculously made it retro-acUve 
thirty days, although the circumstances of this ci^ re- 
mained the same. By this retro-active provision, the non- 
intercourse was carried back to a time prior to the oc- 
currence of a case of malignant fever in the city, and 
was rigorously exercised towards the count Survillier, 
who had been but a few hours at his residence in the.west- 
em end of Market Street, a mile and a half from the local 
scat of the disease, about twenty days before he attempted 
to enter New- York. But in a short period after its enact- 
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ment, the non-intercourse was so entirely neglected by thi 
board, (it is a fair presumption they were satisfied ' of 19 
inutility,) that it became a mere form, wholly inoperative! 
Numbers of persons, by crossing first to Camden, went 
from this city to New- York, where the examination was so 
slight, being confined to a mere question whether they had 
come from Philadelphia, " that it was, in almost every in- 
stance, easily evaded; and very frequently there was no 
examination whatever. 

The resHiction, . therefore, enforced by the New-*York 
Board had no other effect, than to make an unfavourable 
impression against this city in the country, and to prevent 
the merchants and traders of the South and West from r^ 
sorting to Philadelphia, under a belief that they could not 
afterwards proceed to New-York. 

But the late development by the Mifedical Society of 
New- York places lixt conduct of the Board of Health in a 
more serious point of view. While they were pretending 
to a most lively sensibility with respect to the disease in 
Philadelphia, and spreading in every direction an unfa* 
vourable character of our city, the disease^ it appears, ex- 
isted in the very heart of their city, to a greater extent, 
and with more alarming appearances, than it did with us. 
The whole number of cases of yellow fever in this city, was 
one hundred 'and twenty-three, of which eighty-one proved 
mortal. The deaths from that disease in New-York, in 
Btocker Street. alone, were one hundred and fifty. Yet they 
were perfectly silent respiicting it. They brow»beat the phy- 
sicians who reported to them ; they refused to publish the 
reports, and Endeavoured to suppress a knowledge of its 
nature and character, by designating it as typhus. 

At the very time, then, - tibat the New- York Board were 
maintaining a non-int^course with 'this city on account of 
its nnhealthinessy that city was afflicted with disease, and 
the yellow fever itselfpfb a much greater degree than was 
known in Philadelphia^ The weekly bills of mortality pre- 
sented to them this feet in* the most imposing formi. The 
deaths- in New- York, especially those from fever, exceeded 
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considerably those in Philadelphia. The New-York re- 
turns, it is true, were vague and indefinite, numerous deaths 
being weekly reported as by " fever." Whether the physi- 
cians of that city are accustomed to make their returns ol 
deaths Avith so much want of precision, in bo \oose and 
unscientific a manner, or that the particular denomination 
of fever was suppressed, is a verj' important and material 
point, thatrequires to be explained.* However that maybe. 
that the general health of this city was far superior to that 
of New-York, that fewer deaths occurred from fevers, and 
that the fevers of New-York were quite as malignant as 
those of Philadelphia, are circumstances established by 
testimony and documents that are incontrovertible. Yet 
with that information daily presented to them, the New- 
York Board had not the magnanimity to acknowledge the 
truth respecting the existing state of things, but obstinately 
and unjustly continued to interdict the intercourse wi* 
Philadelphi*. Was this a deception or a blind and parud 
reliance on the theoretical notions of the resident physi- 
cian? 

There is something mysterious in the proceedings of that 
gentleman. He did not hesitate to pronounce the fever that 
prevailed in Bancker Street, typhus. The le^^ied profesBor, 
Arho so vftunUngly boasts of his experience and deep re- 
search, cannot certainly be so little acquainted' with the na> 
ture of typhus fever, as not to know that it never does ap- 
pear epidemically in hot weather, and ceases on the ap- 
proach of cold. All experience and all authority establish 
the reverse position as true, a.nd typhus is admitted by the 
most eminent and skilful of the precession to be abated and 
destroyed by the heats of summer, and to flourish and be 
rife in the cold and damps of winter. Yet we cannot possi- 
bly suppose for a moinei(t, that, animated by the intempe- 
rate zeal of a partizan, he should so far forget the respect- 
ability of his character, and the obligauons imposed on him 
by his profession, as to attempt a deception on the unin- 
formedj and, for the sake of a litde popular fame, abandon 
And sacrifice the cause of truth. 

* Sre AppenJu A. 
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p Had the citizens of Baltimore acted as those of New- York 
lluve tlooe, it would have been cause neither for surprise nor 
[complaint. Itmight have been alleged, that they were justified 
ifrom the previous conduct towards them in 1819 in retali- 
ratins the same on us. But how different were the spirit and 
tfecling they manifested, and in how unfavourable a light 
do the sentimeulB and actions of New-York appear, when 
placed in contrast. In 1819 the yellow fever prevailed both 
in New- York and in Baltimore. Tlie intercourse between 
Chia city and Baltimore was subjected to restraint, while 
itiiat with New-York was kept open. Yet in 1820 New- 
pYork hastened, and seemed to embrace with avidity the 
pportunity presented by t!ie appearance of a few cases of 
iie fever in Philadelphia, which had favoured her the pre- 
leding year, to interdict the comntuni cation between the 
o cities. Very shortly after this step was taken, 1 he fever 
■oke out and raged in the heart of New- York, while it lin- 
red and barely continued to appear in Philadelpliia. £very 
leans were tried in New- York to suppress a knowledge of 
le existence of the disease there, and the non-intercourse 
ith Philadelphia was maintained, on paper, under pretexts 
itirely fallacious. The citizens of Baltimore, on the other 
)iftnd, from whom different things were expected, and who 
might have supposed themselves entitled to complain and 
to retaliate, forbore to enforce restrictive measures, which 
ihey ultimately found were rendered wholly unnecessary, 
these things be forgotten. 
The proceedings of the New- York Board, on which I 
animadverted, are an unpleasant topic. It was broach- 
ith reluctance and hesitation. But when high and im- 
irtant powers are conferred for purposes of public utility, 
id of a peculiar and interesting nature, the employment 
which must be attended with serious injuries, and can 
ly be justified by urgent necessity; when such powers 
exercised with imprudence, and persevered in with per- 
tinacity, perpetrating mischief without producing any bene- 
fit, silence would be criminal. The public discussion and 
m of the manner in which they have been 
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ployed, more especially when a well founded suspicion may 
be entertained that they have been abused, becomes a duty. 
I do not mean directly and positively to charge the Board 
of Health of New-York with having established the non- 
intercourse between the two cities, or being induced nomi- 
nally to continue it after its establishment, from motives <^ 
commercial rivalship and jealousy, with a view to prejudice 
the trade and commerce of Philadelphia, and benefit that 
of New- York. But, I believe, it will not be denied, that as 
their conduct now appears, they have fairly raised a justi- 
fiable suspicion that such motives, or others of similar cha- 
racter, might have influenced their proceedings. 

Localities and Sources of the Disease. 

The specific causes of general diseases, to which they 
owe their peculiar characters, are confessedly involved in 
much obscurity. Of their nature, the manner of their pro- 
duction, the properties they possess, and the laws that go- 
vern them, we are almost entirely ignorant. Not subjected 
to the evidence of our senses, known only by their effects, 
and those effects themselves not righdy understood, it is 
not surprising that great contrariety of opinion and obser- 
vation, both of which to a certain extent must be conjectu- 
ral, should prevail with different physicians. 

On no subject more than this, ought medical men to be 
guarded against an overweening confidence in the correct- 
ness of their own opinions. The sources of error are so nu- 
merous, the probability of deception so great, false obser- 
vations so prevalent, and the chances of accuracy so few, 
that he must be indeed highly gifted or peculiarly favoured, 
who can clearly perceive and accurately distinguish, amidst 
this cloud of obscurity, the true from the false. 

With respect to the origin of yellow or malignant fever, 
in the cities of our country, opposite opinions have been 
and are entertained, both among medical men and the pub- 
lic generally. Those opinions have been embraced frequendy 
on partial views and with limited information ; have been 
sustained with ardour, zeal, and warmth of feeling, by their 
respective partizans. In this conflict of hostile sentiments. 
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truth, it is to be feared, has been considered of less impor- 
tance, than the fate of a preconceived doctrine; has been 
overlooked, and either partially or wholly svippressed, when 
itBdevelopment would tend to shake a favourite hypothesis. 

As to the sources of the disease that prevailed the past 
summer and autumn in our city, I have endeavoured to in- 
vestigate them with as much impartiality as possible, and 
to relate them faithfully- All the circumstances which ap- 
pear, or were supposed to have had any agency in occasion- 
ing the disease, in the different situations in which it exist- 
ed, will be detailed, and the inquiry be pursued in the order 
in which the disease appeared. 

I. Hodges Wharf. Those persons, who adhere to the 
doctrine of the exclusive importation of yellow fever, 
have attributed the disease at this place to the brig Susan. 
Numerous stories respecting that vessel were in circulation 
during the period of alarm, of which few had the slightest 
fotmdation, and most were entire fabrications. 

Having paid particular attention to the investigation of 
all the facts connected with this vessel, so far as she could 
be concerned in the production of the disease, at the time 
of its first appearance, I am able to present them in an au- 
thentic shape. 

The brig Susan arrived at the Lazaretto July 2d, from 
St. Jago de Cuba, which place she left June Tth, having a 
passage of 26 days. Whilst at St. Jago, two of her crew 
died, one on die 12th, the other on ttic SOth of Mayo Botb 
were uck "and died on th^ri. The<dis(as<$B Were said to'be' 
gravel and yellow fever. 

On the 15th of June, eight days after the departure of 
the brig from St. Jago, Mr. Geisse, a passenger, died on 
board, from a fever with which he was attacked the day 
after the sailing of the vessel, and which had been excited 
by violent exercise in gunning, whilst the brig lay becalmed. 
it is very certain, his disease was malignant fever. The 
bed, bedding aad clothing, that Mr. Geisse had made use 
of, were thrown overboard, tlie cabin cleansed, and sprink- 
le^jVitU ^plogne water. „, ^ . 
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On the arrival of the brig at the Lazaretto, the quaran- 
tine master was directed to have her cleansed and purified, 
which order, he reported to the Board of Health, had been 
complied with. On the 10th of July, eight days after her 
arrival at the Lazaretto, thirty-five days after leaving St. 
Jago, and twenty-five from the death of Mr. Geisse, pet- 
mission was granted for the brig to proceed to the city, 
and the next day she left the Lazaretto. 

The Lazaretto physician has informed me, that during 
his residence at the Lazaretto, twenty days from the time 
of a death or sickness on board of a vessel, has been con- 
sidered by former Boards of Health, a sufficient time to test 
the healthiness of a crew and vessel. In the instance of the 
Susan, the time was extended to twenty-five days ; a longer 
period, the Lazaretto physician has slated, than had been 
deemed requisite with any vessel under similar circumatan- 
ces, for the last four years. 

The Susan reached the city on the 11th of July, and 
hauled to at Pratt's wharf, adjoining to Hodge's dock, 
where she discharged her cargo, consisting of sugar and 
molasses, and left it on the 14th, remaining only threedays. 
She then proceeded to the lower part of the city, where she 
lay during the summer. 

The hold of the Susan was represented by Mr. James 
Bell, who assisted to unlade her, as perfectly clean, and 
the Health Officer who examined her made a similar re- 
report.* 

The crew of the Susan, on her arrival at the Lazaretto, 
consisted of eight men, none of whom were subsequently 
sick of the fever.f 

A stevedore and eight men were employed to discharge 
the cargo, none of whom became affected with fever or any 
other disease, and of the owners of the vessel, and some of 
their friends to the number of between twenty and thirty, 
who visited the brig4! the custom house officers and coopeis 
employed on board of her, not one was tftken sick. The 
number of persons, who had communication with the Susan, 

* See Appenitii B, an J C. f See Appendix C. t See Appendix D- 
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i consequently were liable to haxe contracted the iliseast- 

1 her, if she had been an infected vessel, mu&t ha%-e been 

;en for^' and fifty, all of whom however remained in 

1. On the other hand, after the most diligent inquiry, 

ild not be ascertained, thai a single individual, who 

ick in this hcalittj of the fevtr, had been on board the 

I, or had directly any communication with her. 

e circumBinncc which led to a 3u§picion, that the dis- 

e had originated with the Susan was, that Jackson, who 

1 the second perison affected with it (considering Hays 

% the first), had worked in the sail loft of Messrs. Keen 

1 Drais, in which one of the sails of the brig Susan had 

1 placed, in order to be repaired. It was generally re- 

, that Jackson had ansisted in takingthe sail from on 

IBrd the Susan, and in carrying it to the loft. Mr. Orais, 

3 aided in removing the sail, positively contradicts thia 

; and what proves it wholly untrue is, that Jackson 

lot employed by Messrs. Keen and Orais, until the 

bt of July, whereas the brig left Pratt's wharf on the I4th, 

the sail was taken into the loft on the 11th. Jackson 

Bseit, to my repeated inquiries, always assured me, he 

it been art board any vessel in a short time previons to 

s illness. It was also reported, that Jackson had worked on 

the sail, and had thus contracted the disease. But the fact is 

Otherwise. The sail, at the time Jackson M-as taken sick, lay 

furled in the loft, precisely in the state in which it was, when 

placed there, and had never been touched by him, according 

to Mr. Draia' statement.* I examined the sail, and found it 

perfectly sweet and clean. Its history will be found in th* 

cTiaminaDon of captain Smith, by the Lazaretto physician,f 

which shows the improbability of the sail's being infectetl. 

There were employed in the sail loft of Messrs, Keen and 

Drais, nine hands including Jackson, of whom Jackson 

alone was sick, and in going and returning to and from the 

ind repassed by Hodge's dock, vvher<- 

disease principally existed. 

at none of those, who are known to 
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have worked on board or visited the Susan, amounting to 
between forty and fifty, were subsequently ill with the fever i 
and none of those, who had the fever, are knon-n to have 
been on board of her. 

I shall now proceed to point out the local causes, whick 
may be supposed likely to have produced the fever in thn 
situation. 

1 . Hodge's Wharf an<i Dock. The wharf on the north side is 
bounded bv a range of frame buildings, which were crowd- 
ed with inhabitants, and in front of which runs a gallerj'- It 
extends westward to the buildings on Water Street, which are 
occupied aa stores, and there is a passage to it from Water 
Street, by an arched way. The wharf forms a square, closed 
on the north and west by lofty buildings, and is open to 
the east aud south. It is ironsequently exposed to the direct 
and reflected rays of the. sun, from an early hour in the 
morning until late in the afternoon. The wharf near to the 
dock is higher, than where distant from it, so that the water 
cannot drain from the wharf, but stagnates and evaporates 
on it. The people residing in the frame buildings which 
have been mentioned, some of whom were washer- women, 
were in the habit of throwing all their kitchen water, offal 
maitters, and soap suds from the gallery on the wharf, and 
on a pile of plaster oFparisi, that had lain there for two or 
three years. The pile of plaster had in this maiiner become 
a receptacle of filth, which filled up its interstices, and the 
wharf was kept in a foul and oflensive condition. 

%. Hodge's Dock. This.dock has bttn neglected for some 
years, and has gradually been filling Up. At low wal«r, it is 
at present uncovered nearly its whole extent, and a Jargc 
mass of mud, of animal and vegetable remains, aie thus eji- 
posed to the action of the sun and air; Two culverts, or 
tunnels, into which emptythe privies of the range of frame 
buildings on the north Qf the wharf, and thp^of some of 
the housed in Water Street to the south of it, dischai^ 
their contents into the dock; and the inhabitants of that 
part of (Water Street, few of whose dwellings had privies, 
are accustomed to throw into it, the contents of the buckets, 



.Stc. which are enfiployed as sub8;titutc8 for Aom iniottspea- 

aable conveniences. 

On the wharf south of the dock, there formerly stood a 
large frame building, which had been used for packing and 
storing hay, of which considerable quantities had fallen into 
the dock at diiferent times, and when the store was burnt 
down about two years since, some hundred weight were 
thrown into the dock. This statement was made to me by 
Dr. Kughler and Messrs. Pratt and William RIontgomery, 
whose counting-houses are in the vicinity. 

3. In the month of May, a quantity of potatoes were landed 
on the wharf north of the dock, which were in a damaged 
state, and were extremely offensive. They were stored in 
the neighbourhood, where they were picked, and the worst 
of them thrown into the river, a few feet above the dock, 
mto which a large portion was carried by the current, to 
add to the mass of decaying and putrescent matter already 
deposited there. 

How long the potatoes remained stored in this neighbour- 
hood has not been ascertained, but Mr. Joseph L.efevre, 
of the Union Line of Packets, has furnished mc with some 
memoranda he made last summer, in which he remarks, 
that in " the latter part of June the smell from potatoes on 
" Race Street wharf, was so offensive, that people in Race, 
" above Front Street, could not stand at their doors," 

I have thus detailed in an impartial manner, and I believe; 
with correctness, all the facts that have a connexion with 
the appearance of the disease in this situation, both as it 
respects its foreign importation or its domestic origin. I 
shall now proceed to investigate, in the same manner, its 
causes «,. -. . . . 

11. mUtiut ■Street ff^ar/*. The disease has been atsibuted 
mthis BttuatitHi' to -infected, vessels and to local causes. 
Tben. appeared f(w,Bome time to be a. difficulty ia selecting 
the vessel, which ind occasiooed the mischief. At one time 
the slocy Jaa b aUlt was .accused of having iatroduced the dis- 
ease. She is the vessel thattwas pot uDtter quarantine at 
New- York the last of June, in coosequence of having come 
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from Baltimore, where it was falsely reported that the fever 
had broken out. But as no fever prevailed in Baltimore, and 
as none of the crew of the Isabella had been sick, the sup- 
position was abandoned. She arrived at this port June 28th. 

When three of the sailors of the brig Martha were sent 
to the hospital, the rumour ran, that she had brought the 
fever to Walnut Street. But on investigation, it was found 
she had not been higher up the city than Pine Street wharf, 
where she had lain between t\vo and three weeks, and had 
then been remoied to Queen Street wharf in SouthwarV. 
It was ascertained subsequently at the liospital by Dr. Rhees, 
that the sailors of the Manha, had been at Walnut Street 
wharf about the time the fever commenced there, and had 
slept a night in one of the taverns in that neighbourhood. 

The sloop Hector, as far as I have been able to learn, is 
now the only vessel to which suspicion of introducing the 
disease is attached. It was reported very generally, that the 
greater part of the crew of that vessel, had died in the 
West Indies, or on her passage home, and that she had put 
into Wilmington, Delaware, to avoid quarantine. Mr. 
Henry Cope, of the house of T. P. Cope & Son, who took 
great interest in the investigation of the causes of the dis- 
ease, has favoured me with the facts concerning this ves- 
sel,* which he obtained from Mr. John Hemphill, to whom 
the Hector was consigned, in order to be sold. From this 
statement it appears, that the Hector arrived at Wilmington, 
Delaware, where she was owned by Mr. Baily, the latter 
end of June, from Cape Henry, and discharged her cargo. 
She was washed out and cleansed, and after remaining 
twelve or fifteen days, took on board a quantity of com 
meal, which was consigned to Messrs. Masden 8c Buncker, 
and which was discharged at their wharf. She then fell 
down to the first wharf below Walnut Street. None of her 
crew were sick at Cape Henry, on her voyage home, or 
afterwards, and her original crew all returned in her. 

I have not heard any other than the above vessels, ac- 
cused of having introduced the disease, and the relation of 
* See A|ipendix, F. 
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the facts respecting them, wUf, I am confident, be foun^ 
accurate. '^ 

The local causes to which the -dis^^se-has been attubute4 
in this situation are as follows: , .. ■ 

1st. A quantity of damaged vegetables, which were stor- 
ed below Walnut Street wharf, eopeciaUy beans and pota- 
toes. 

In consequence of the failure of the potatoe crop, the 
preceding year, in this part of tlie counti-y, the importation 
of that vegetable had been unusually great. Such quantities, 
it is believed, never were before brought to this port, i^ 
very considerable part of what was imported, were on their 
srnval, in a very bad state, and some cargoes completely 
damaged. The greater part were landed and stored at Wal- 
nut Street wharf. Mr. Lcfevre in his memoranda, made 
last summer, slates, that " it is_ a well known fact, that large 
quaiitities of potatoes have beep stored in the neighbourhood 
of Walnut Street wharf, where they have been kept in a 
very confined state, and also kept in several dwelling houses, 
whose occupiers are, or have been in tlie practice of keep- 
ing on hand all kinds of ■ vegetables, fur the purpose of sup- 
plying shipping, and l*ave dealt largely in potatoes, parti- 
cularly in the early part of the summer, at a time when they 
were landed from vessels in a damaged state." In the same 
memoranda, it is stated, " that the schooner Alert, Capt. 
Cobb, arrived and hauled to at Beck's wharf in July, with 
aix or seven hundred bushels of potatoes, which were in a 
damaged condition. When the hatches were taken off, a 
thick and offensive vapour issued from the hold, and so un- 
pleasant was the smell, that it caused several counting-houses 
in the vicinity to be shut. Those potatoes were stored in 
the neighbourhood of Walnut Street wharf. Two negroes 
were employed in the hold of the schooner, to shovel tlie 
potatoes into barrels, to be hoisted on deck and delivered 
to carters. One of the negroes Ijas not since been seen, and 
it is supposed he must have taken sick and died. The other 
was attacked with fever immediately after the completion 
of the work, from which he recovered with di£Rad^ j Capt. 
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Cobb sickened from the effluvia from the hold, and otc of 
the sailors was also ill, but both recovered after seven or 
eight days illness." On the 29th of July those potatoes 
were hauled to the commons and thrown away. 

It has been supposed, from the great quantities of da- 
maged potatoes, that arrived in the spring and the com* 
mencement of the summer, and which were purchased by 
the blacks for a trifle, or were given away to them to feed 
their hogs, that the fever which afflicted those people, must 
have been produced from that cause. Certain it is, that in 
many of the places where that disease was prevalent, con- 
siderable quantities of damaged potatoes had been kept by 
them. 

In the store immediately in the rear of Messrs. T. 8c 
C. Kind's counting-house, one of whom was the gentleman 
who was taken sick in New-York, and removed by the or- 
der of Dr. Hosack, at noon, in a boat across the bay, widw 
out a covering to defend him from the rays of the sun, weri 
stored in the month of June twenty-five hundred bushels 
of potatoes, which were in a damaged state. They became 
so very disagreeable to the neighbours, that they were re- 
moved in the course of that month. Mr. King and Mr. 
Duffy have both informed me, that when the store was 
opened, a dense, ofl!ensive vapour rushed out ; it seemed, 
thev stated, as if the store was on fire. The store was wash- 
ed out after the removal of the potatoes ; but the offensive 
smell still continued. 

The winds at this time, were almost constantly from the 
southward. The store adjoining that in which the potatoes 
were, and the house in Water Street on the same line with 
it, were the south limit of the disease in this situation. It 
extended north from this position to Tun Alley, less than 
a square, or about seven hundred feet. From the Messrs. 
King's store to Walnut Street, and the same distance along 
Water from Walnut Street, forms a square of about one 
hundred and fifty feet. Within fifteen days from the re- 
moval of the potatoes brought by the Alert, and ten from 
the commencement of the disease, between twenty and thir- 



tf cases c^ the fever occurred in, or^ wer« traced to thttt 
«quare. 

2d. The dirty and foul conditioii of the wharves in thia 
situation. Immediately above Walnut Street large quanti" 
ties of Ac^^sses had been landed, ^e hogsheads of which 
were in a very bad condition, and in consequence had leak- 
ed considerably. Ftom the frequent, showers that fell, the 
wharves wd^ moist and 8o£t, and the molasses hecaaaje' 
worked up by the cooBtant passing and repassing,of carta, 
drays, and people, with the mijd:, which is a compost of va-^ 
rious putredable and fermentable matters. In this moist 
and lutulent state the wharves r^iajbed ior some time, 
exposed to the fetvid beams of a July sun. Thfe putrefac- 
tive fermeatation was thus occambned, and a moat noisome 
effluvia was perceptible in this situation. 

3d. The pavement of an alley immediately above Walnut 
Street, leading from Water Street to the wharf, wastaken 
up for ^e purpose of repairiRgj and the old earth, which is' 
altoge^er in thiS' sttuauon tnade ground, -was turned upV 
and 1^ exposed' soili« weeks to the action of die intense 
heatof Julyi 

The above com^se the local- causes, that weK conjec- 
tured to have an agency m the production of the disease in 
this quarter. How'fardiey "were adieq^te to occasion it, 
and the piwbability that diey were the agents in accmn- 
plishing the evil, those accustomed to investigatians of this 
nMure will be able to determine; - • 

III. I know not whether the <wO 'cases whkh occurred 
at Mr. Anderson's, in Water Stt«et< betwedo Marl:et and 
Arth ^MaM; are to be oM^dered as ^radic cases, sin^ 
hr to anbmber-df othws wkidt afUrwards appe^ed' iii 
various parts ot the city, «^ Mrkidi' could not'b« traced to 
any of the «i^^tal seats ofx the infection, or to any cmn- 
municationinllv^ ^tik,' wthat t^ disease was produced 
by the cause. I ■n;<about to statfr. 

Thetehooi«el'"2Jydia'and Maiy,'.'captam Shippen,' from 
Port aU Prince, Itty ai the wharf dtrecUy in the rear of Mri 
AadersMi's house. Sbeturiv^at Ae Lazwetta&xtmPtm 
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tu Prince, after a passage of eleven days. The crew be- 
ing in health, and having continued so during the voyage, 
the port from which she arrived being also healthy, she 
was permitted to proceed to the city. Her bilge water wa» 
pumped out after she was moored to the wharf, and was 
very offensive. Being sick at the time of the occurrence of 
these casea, I was not able to ascertain whether any other 
local causes of disease existed in the vicinity. No other 
persona were affected with the disease, which seems to cast 
a doubt over the production of these cases from any e«en-, 
aive local cause. Neither Miss Anderson nor the clerk had 
been where there were any persons sick. 

IV. The Families of IHiartoft and Drinh-oater. — It was 
at first supposed, that the disease which proved so very de- 
structive to these families, was derived from the same 
sources that gave rise to it at Walnut Street wharf, as their 
houses opened on Water Street. Mr. Wliarton, a short timei 
after the mournful event in his family, informed me that 
Drinkwater had in his cellar and vault, which opened into the 
street by a grate, a quantity of damaged potatoes and pu- 
trid fish. Wharton's children frequently complained oi the 
noxious effluvia emitted by them. When the disease at 
Walnut Street wharf began to attract attention, Miss Drink- 
water requested Mr. Wharton's family to join with her in 
remonstrating to her brother against keeping these articles 
any longer, aa the fever was attributed at Walnut Street to 
damaged vegetables. In consequence Drinkwater had them 
removed- In less than a week afterwards all the members 
of those unfortunate families that perished, were ill with 
the disease. The grate of Drinkwater's vault is directly 
opposite Norris's Alley, in which about the same lime se- 
veral cases of the fever occurred. 

V. Letitia Court. — It has been conjectured, that the dis- 
ease was brought to this situation, by a female, who took 
the disease at James Fors)9h'9, in Water Strpel near Wal- 
But. The facts are as follow. Mrs. Townly attended on 
Forsyth, the night of the 9th August. She was taken sick 
on the 13th, and died on the ITth. By a mistake, ten grains 
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^eorrouve aubhmate were Kdminbtered to h«r instcRd of 
(wknaeL The stiHnach was veiy itvitable and inatantly re- 
jected the dose. It is now impoanfak to decide, whedier 
the Byn^ttHns and fatal temrintftion of this case, was' pro- 
duced by the powerful prason rite had t^en, or whether it 
was truly « case tS maligntnt fev«r. The Byinptomi ^t 
result inun poisons of this nature, are scarcely to be dia- 
tiaguished from those of malignant fev«r. The case, hoir>- 
evtTf was c<msidMFed'«S:Onc trt mali^ant fevtr, and treated 
twsHch. The might oa wMch Mn^ T. died, the bed, bedv 
diag, &c., were sent to the Lazaretto, the room was fiunn- 
gated,-whita''Wa6hed and scrobbed, as was done in all 
similar cases. On the 2d of September, Martha Piichett 
tod Eliza Curtis were ttJten sick. They hved at Basett 
Balm's tavern in the' court, about one hundred feet distant 
from the b«ulding in wliich Mrs. Towolydted, but several 
houses inteFTened batweeo Bakn-'a and Mrs. I'ownly's,' 
About the same time a young man who worked as a jour> 
Deyman in a liatter'd shop,-in Market Street, live houses 
brioir the cDmer of .Letitki Conrt, was attacked, and on 
the 7th Robert Bancroft, an apprentice to IVIr. Sexton, 
the Bxat hotue to the eomer <of the court, was also taken 
ill. Tiie room in vhieh Mrs. Townly was sick, has a 
dead wall, wilhleut an opening towards the houses below it. 
Neither of the young women, the journeyman hatter, nor 
Mr. Sexton's lad, bad any intercourse or communication 
with Mrs.'Townly or her family. 

There were no local causes, that could be particularly 
designated, «8 having given i^se to these four cases. Seve- 
ral of the c«Uaar8 of the houses in the court, and Baker's 
was one of them, were used by the country pec^le and' 
hucksters who attend the market, to keep their vegetables, 
chpcse, be. in, frcMn one market day to another ; but I could 
not learn that there bad be^ any in a damaged or putre- 
factive state. « 

VI. Second: Street-near Skippen.— It is difficult to account 
aausfactorily tor the appearance of the disease in this quar- 
Mf i: S« far aa<I could MCertun, (here were uo obvious local 
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away, particular attention was paid to rcnaove his bed and 
bedding, which were destroyed ; and the house was washed 
and fumigated the same morning. 

The second case that occurred was Mrs. Brewer, who 
lived in a different street, and distant from Lodor in a 
straight line, between three and four hundred feet, and Uglh 
a number of houses intervening. The times and manner^ 
which the other cases occurred, arc conclusive, that the dis- 
ease could not have been communicated from .ofie to an- 
other. Two persons, on the night of the 18th of Septwnber, 
were attacked, living about two hundred feet ^tant from 
each odier. On the 19th, the weather became cool and wet^ 
uid continued so during the 20th ; and on the night'of tluit 
day, five cases occurred, scattered over a space^ ^ t^o 
(extreme points of which, north and south, were distant idKMtt 
three hundred yards, and which extended from aart^west 
about one hundred feet; and on the nig^tof :die.22d^ two 
more were attacked ;i|i the same limits, fiving about one 
hundred and fifty feet from each other. Thus in the space 
of four days, a spell of cool weather developed the disease 
in nme individuals, most of them living apart at considera- 
ble distances from, and only two of whom had communica- 
tion with, each other, or with any sick person previous to 
their illness. The cases of Mrs. Hand and Miss Keen, arc 
particularly striking. They resided in Green Street, the 
most remote point to which the disease extended north, 
removed from the nearest person sick to them when first 
taken, about two hundred feet, and had lived for several 
weeks very retired. Capt. Hand informed me, they had not 
been out of the house, except to church, for two or three 
weeks prior to their illness. 

The circumstances attending these cases, most decidedly 
prove, that the disease was not and could not have been car- 
ried into that quarter by young Lodor ; and could not and did 
not spread from one to another, by personal contagion. 
The only inferences that are authorised by the facts, are, 
that the disease was caused in those who were attacked with 
it, by a poison floating in the atmosphere, which, unhappily, 
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they inhaled' to such an extent^ as to suffer frbm its dfele- 
terious operation, or had systems pecuharly suscejjtible to 
its effects. 

I will now proceed to shoihr what wei*e the local tauses, 
which'ihay be conceived to haVe bcbn suflSciently extensivfe 
^SiXH^ iyiliy fcbmpetent to the generation of a subtle poison, 
Wifeh i^wenga^d into the air, was capable of producing the 
fatal ttiid'tjerrible disease, that tavaged this neighbourhood, 
when! iAti^^ticed into the humian system. 

In the'fest w'eek of Septeniber, a memorial dated August 
29th (the day Lodor was taken sick, but which was then 
tinknowik to the neighbours), -signed by eighteen respectable 
xitizens, rerfiing near P<^gg^s Run, was sent to the Board 
of Health, directing its attcffitibn to, and requesting its in- 
terference for, tfic fefuppressibh of *' the greatest nuisance in 
Philacielphiai'^ That nuisance was Pegg's Run, whidh had 
been dammed up at New Market Street, by the erection of 
a bridge. The memorialists in describing the evils that were 
then experienced, predicted that disease must be the con- 
sieque&ce of its continuance, little expecting' that their fears 
Vere so soon to be verificfd.* ' 

Pegg's Riln i!i*to be coniMdered as an open culvert t>r 
common selver, passing through ' the closely built parts of 
Penn Townships Spring Garden, and the Northern Liber- 
ties, to Ae river Delaware. In its course it receives the 
contents of the gutters of the numerous populous streets 
and alleys it crosses, and two culverts from the city also 
open into it. Along its borders are situated a number 
of manufactories of glue, starch, dressed skins', and soap; 
^bont fifty slaughter-houses, and the privies of most of the 
adjoining dwellings, the refuse, fermentable and putres- 
cent matters of which are all emptied into its stream. Ex- 
cept dui4ng heiavy rains, or immediately after them, the 
streaih is barely sufficient to carry along, with a sluggish 
current, the mass of decompfosing offensive substances that 
comfpose it, for in fact it seems more like liquid mud than 
•water. '^ 

* See Appendix G. 
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By the erection of a bridge across Pegg's Rim at New- 
Market Street, last spring, a stagnating pool of the feculent 
alream just described, was formed west of the bridge, from 
two to three hundred feet in length, from twelve to fifteen 
in width, and about three deep.* In the months of July 
and August, this pool was exposed to the action of the sun 
and air, while the thermometer in the shade was dail^ 
above eighty degrees at three o'clock, and sometimes as 
high as ninety degrees ; circumstances in the highest degree 
favourable to the production of the moat noxioua exhala- 
tions. 

• From Pegg's Run, on the north, the ground rises with a 
gende ascent, on the crown of which is Duke Street, dls- 
tant between three and four hundred yards from the run. 
^ew-Market Street crosses Pegg's Run at the bridge, and 
Iterminates at the rear of the lots on Duke Street, making a 
large avenue leading from the creek to Duke Street. In the 
intermediate space there are but few dwellings. The winds, 
at the period abovementioned, were generally from the 
south or southwest, and an inspection of the whole ground 
will show that Duke Street, east of New-Market, is in a 
direct line in the course of the prevailing winds from the pool 
west of the bridge, and is the first place that would arrest 
the exhalations from it, when wafted by the currents of the 
air usual at that time. It was precisely at this place that six 
of the twelve cases occurred, all of them in the space of about 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred feet. The three cases 
in Green Street were on an open lot, which communicated 
with Duke Street at this point, about one hundred feetdis- 
lapt, and the other three cases were nearer to Pegg's Run, 
As the disease in Duke Street and vicinity, must be re- 
ferred either to young Lodor having carried it thither, and 
communicated it to the others who were affected with it, 
or to Pegg's Run, in the peculiar state in which it was, 
exposed to, and operated upon, by an atmosphere heated to 
a tropical temperature, the facts which are now detailed 
will enable those who are interested in this subject to de* 
* Sw Appendix H. 



ckle for themsclTes the more {jrobable source by which it 
was produced. . . '• 

Clofses andSi/^ptome.., 

The aame disease rwiU frequently present different chaf 
rac^sristiG tUstinctions, according to itbA greater Qr lea? 
intensity of the morbid action, and as more or fewer of the 
vital organs bec<qne rinyolyed in the derangefnent of the 
system. ' . i 

This diSerenc^ in <4ie symptoms dofssfnot proceed from, 
or vindicate a specific difference of action, but copstitutes 
different grades of the same action ; which, occurring fre* 
quently and regnj^wly^ f<»'ms natural .closes or division^ 
of a diseafte,.ai^ ^^te^(HltQ which W'U aid in illuBtrating it? 
nature, lead -, to '^ just prognostic and correct treaonen^ 
and should n!sver,b<! neglected by. the practitipner. :, 

Small-pox presents a strijcing exemplification of this ob- 
servation. The same SpeoifiF- action, from a difference in 
force, and from. 9 greater or less extensive affection of die 
system, produces the very dissimilar trwn of symptom* 
a^companyuig the distinct and confluent disease. 

Intermittent fever is dovkbtless the same specific idise;^e, 
whether it be a quotidian,' terdafi, or quartan } but, a differ- 
ence in thftint^nuty-of impression and action, and in the 
extent of asscteiated pr sympathetic motions, give rise to a 
ccmcourse of sympt<Hns* which, invariably accompanying 
that particular flUte of »ction. Sec, mark them with well 
defined boundaries, and constitute a particular and peculiar 
class, .',.'. 

Since ^ ample uid enlarged experience acquired from 
the prevalence of .typhup';ap an epidemic in jEngland^ -Ire- 
land and Scotland, the late writers on that disease, e^icctr 
ally Dr., John Afmstropfg, who has written, on it widi gneat 
re^eafch, accuracy^^d .^QBesesB of observatiott, have- di- 
vided typhus into tfbfeeE^seSi: the simple, iafiahutntoi^i 
and congestive, each distinguished by peculiar- ferturea* 
which, though bearing the inqpresa of a family likAiess, 
still admit of correi^t disciiiiuiiiatiDD, 
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Plague, by most wi-ters who treat of it, is divided into 
different classes, each designated by certais grbtips of 
symptoms. Dr. Russel makes no less than six classes of 
that disease. Sir Broote Faulkner, who is considered as the 
best modem authority, and whose arrangement'has been 
adopted by Dr. Armstrong, reduces them to ihtee #vi- 
slons. ' ' - ■ . . . ■^- ..... ,,. ^ '..M •, 

•^ M alighdnt or yellow fever having a cloise affinity to, ami 
standing in the same rank of diseases with, typlHis and 
plague, it may with propriety be expected to present a 
similarcharacterwkh those diseases in this respects Dr; 
Physick, whose' opportunites for observing this fodnidable 
disease in some of our most terrible epideinics, were- ex- 
tensive, and whose Accuracy of observation is oot excelled, 
I have understood, had remtarked, that three grades of the 
disease could be evidently distinguished, difi^ng^ in die 
concurrence of their symptoms; and Dr. Piuirish, whose 
e^perietic^ has rendered him familiar with tbe disease in 
all its forms, has informed me, that he was able to make 
the same discrimination. 

The disease, as it occurred in this city in the last sum- 
mer and autumn, was easily distinguishable intb different 
grades, and presented well marked divisions, which indi- 
cated a difference of treatment, and constituted the basis of 
a different prognosis. In describing the symptoms of that 
disease, I shall, therefore, consider them under different 
classes, and as characterising those classes. 

Class First. 

The cases comprehended in this class display the disease 
in its greatest violence, and justly entitle it to the term 
Malignant Fever. 

It was sometimes preceded with general languor, and 
sense of debility for a short period ; in a few instances, 
these feelings occurred suddenly, while the patients were 
walking in the street, and produced staggering as from 
drunkenness, to such a degree, that it was with difficulty 
they could reach home. The disease in many cases com- 
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menced without any previous warning or preceding syihp- 
toms, passing rapidly from perfect health to a state of ihor* 
tal danger. In a great majority of the cases, it commenced 
in the night. Writers on this disorder narrate ihstancesi^ 
where the patient was struck down instantaneously, as with 
a blow or stroke of lightning, while walking or otherwise 
occupied, and becoming immediately comatose. Drink* 
water's case exhibited this malignant state of the disease. 
He was apparently slightly unwell: in the morning, but de* 
nied to Dr. Worthington, who was attending Miss Drink- 
water, that he was indisposed. Early the next morning, I 
received a note from Dr. Worthington, dated at eleven 
o'clock the pf*eceding night, informing me he had just been 
called to Drinkwater, who was violently attacked and was 
without any attendants. I immediately repaired to his 
dwelling, but found him dead. He had just expired in a 
strong convulsion, the muscles being still rigid, hard, and 
contracted with spasm ; his skin yellow, and black vomit 
issuing from his mouth. 

Chills^ with few exceptions, occurred at the beginning of 
the attack, and were frequently distinct rigours ; but some- 
times amounted only to a sense of coldness or a crawling 
sensation. In some cases, and those of the greatest violence^ 
they were entirely absent. Miss Anderson, Dr. Parrish in- 
formed me, had no chill, nor had young Sharpe, whom he 
attended. I noticed the development of the disease in Miss 
Jane Mann, which came on instantly and without a chill 
or feeling of coldness preceding it. She had returned but a 
few minutes before with her mother, from witnessing the 
interment of her elder sister, aAd had been alarmed and 
agitated at the report of a gun fired with a view to raise a 
drowned body. I noticed that she reclined her head on a 
table, and inquired whether she felt indisposed, which her 
mother disbelieved. On examination I found the disease 
completely formed. Hef eyes were inflamed ; the face wai 
flushed, die skin hot, pulse quick and frequent, and she 
sud her head had commenced aching. In four days she 
war a corpse. *. 
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The blood-vessela of the eyes were uniformly injected 
with blood, and were little affected by purging, local, or ge- 
neral bleeding; but on the third or fourth days, they be- 
came still more numerous and highly distended, and the 
adnata assumed a yellow colour or a dusky hue. In some 
few cases the adnata appeared to be a mass of blood-vessels 
gorged with blood. The eyes at the commencement were 
often watery, and had an expression similar to that of 
drunkenness. A wild fiery look generally indicated convul- 
sion. A dull obtuse pain was felt in the globe of the eyes, ' 
and sometimes complaints were made of a pricking sensa- 
tion, or a feeling of compression and tightness in them. A 
fixed steady sLire, the eyes perfectly immoveable, was often 
seen to precede dissolution. 

Pains in the lower extremities were generally felt at the 
beginning, and during the first and second days. The hack 
was also terribly afflicted with torturing pains along the 
spine, shooting forwards towards the umbilicus, and down- 
wards towards the thighs. An obstinate, irremoveable, and 
distracting pain was seated in the forehead, in the region of 
the frontal sinuses, which succeeding instantly pains in the 
joints of the lower extremities, constituted, in some cases, 
the first features of the disease. 

The state of the skin was various. In some it was pun- 
gently hot, dry, and harsh, from the commencement. In 
others it was generally or partially moist for the first and 
second days. In one case I found profuse perspiration until 
the close of the second day, when the skin became dry and 
cool, attended with a complete torpor of its vessels and 
loss of its irritability. Hot bricks, bottles filled with hoi 
water, and the decoction of cantharides in spirits of turpen- 
tine, applied boiling, were not felt, nor did they produce 
the slightest impression. Most of the cases of this class 
were attended with an entire torpor of the capillaries of 
the skin, even when the heart and large arteries were act- 
ing violently. It generally was most observable about the 
third day, but was ijiet with sometimes in the first and se- 
cond. In some instances, from this cause, the skin assuined 
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a,datk|motUed, and dusky hue, giving the complexion a 
xoahogany dnge, proceeding , from the languid circulat^n 
of the capillaries^ permitting in them the accumulaUoniof 
dark or partially oxygenated blood. This lentor of, the ear 
pillaries was rendered very evident by pressing on the skin. 
The. spot, from wluch the blood, had been forced woyld re- 
main pallid some minutes, v^hen it very slowly smd ^adur 
ally resumed its former colour. Depending and projectiiig 
parts, such as the. scrotuni, fingers, toes, and ears, were, 
from this cause, oflen very dark and. discoloured, especially 
a short period before dissolution; and immediately after 
.death, the blood, which always remained fluid, settled in 
them, and along th^ back and neck, giving them a dark 
purple ^hue. When the.skin did not put on this dark appe?up- 
ance, it becamei df a jrellow colour of greater or less inten- 
sity. This tinge began most generally about the third or 
fourth day; but in some instances w;as not perceptible un^ 
til about the period of dissolution, and became deeper after 
death. It was not confined to the skin alone, hut pervaded 
the fat, cellular membrsme, and eyenthe periosteum of the 
bones. The perspiration, was. in some cases coloured, and 
dyed the Unen of the patient, and white handkerchiefs, of a 
bright saffnm hue. , « 

The insoisibility and inirritability of the skin was,, at 
times, so great, that they could only have proceeded from 
the death of the surface, while life existed in the centre of 
the system only from a narrowed and partial circulation 
throwing the blood upon the heart and large arteries, and 
thus msdntaining their action. Mr. Philips has shown, in 
his experiments, that when the circulation is limited and 
confined, the action of the heart and large arteries will con- 
tinue under circum^stances, that would otherwise occasion 
instant and universal death of the system. Thus, after se- 
curing the carotids and large, arteries of the extremities, he 
decapitated dogs, and amputated all their limbs, and by in- 
flating the lungs, . kept up the action of the heart and the 
aorta for several hours. In. the same manner, the complete 
death of the d^illaries^.lbrcing and confining the blood in 

Vol. I. 2 Z No. 2. 
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the large vessels, their action was continued until, upon the , 
entire cessation of the function of the brain, respiration, 
which is under the cerebral influence, terminated, and tiic 
blood was thus deprived of that property by which it is ena- 
bled to stimulate the heart - 

I have seen, in several cases, the patient remaining- from 
twenty to forty hours, in a comatose state ; the senses ob^ } 
literated; the extremities and surface cold, and all its ^nt> ' 
tions destroyed- I have had turpentine and cantharidca 
poured when boiling on the abdomen, and rubbed on file I 
extremities for hours, and yet the slightest redness was not ' 
produced, nor any more effect, than if it had been applied 
to a statue. From every appearance, animal life was wholly 
extinguished, and mere organic vitality remained. The 
heart in such cases would sometimes act with great force. 
In one, its action and that of the carotids, could be dis- 
tinctly seen across the room, every pulsation shaking the 
patient's frame, though a robust man. A most intolerable 
fetor proceeded from this person's bodv for twenty-four 
hours before his entire and complete dissolution. 

The tongue was covered, in every case I saw, with a coat 
of fur. In the commencement it was moist, of a cotton white, 
sometimes so delicate, as to seem as if covered widi a piece 
of fine muslin. It continued in this state frequently until 
death, when it occurred about the fourth, fifth or sixth 
days. In some, however, towards the termination, when 
fatal, it became foul, dry, and loaded with sordes; some- 
times a dark streak occupied the centre, and the edges 
were white ; it was always a bad symptom. Writers describe 
it as perfectly natural in this disease. I met with no in* 
stance of it last summer. 

Soreness of the throat was occasionally a symptom, 
and in two cases I attended, there was a total loss of de- 
glutition, and an inability to vomit for several hours before 
death. 

The stomach always evinced how largely it partook of, 
and how deeply it was concerned in this tatal disease. This 
has emphatically been said to be its " seat and throne." 
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Tenderness of the epigastrium is so very provnmoit a fea- 
ture in maligoiuit or yellow fever, that it has been con* 
sidered as a paAognomonic symptom. It was not, however, 
so universal an attendant on tJ>e disease last summer as I 
had expected to find it. It is singular, that the cases which 
occurred near Hodge's wharf, should have been all nearly 
free from it. It was genera% very slig^ with them. Pres« 
9ure made' with force on the epigastrium,- was hnorne withr 
out diAcful^, though the rtomach exhibited, by other symp* 
tjoms, its highly disordered fifmA^on. Vomiting and violent 
strainiiig to vomit, commenced very early, and could with 
difliculty be controlled. ^ It ceased, in several, some hours 
before death. Most generally, in the commeticem^nt^ 
nothing but the drink and other liquids that had been 
surallowed were throwi up; or a clear glazy mucus. Bilioi|$ 
vonutings, which are mentioned by most .writers, I did not 
once meet with in this disease. From the extreme irritabi« 
lyity of this organ, the smallest doses of medicine were fi^- 
quently productive of great distress, and would be instantly 
rejected. One of my patients absolutely refused on the 
third day to swallow any thing, not even a table spoonful 
of vrater. He kept his teeth firmly closed, and spit out 
whatever was forced into his mouth. Tlie last words he 
spoke was a declaradon, that he would rather die than 
swallow. Another, when I pressed him to take a mild cor^ 
dial, told me he could not swallow, it was like putdng dag-* 
gers into his heart. In bodi these cases, die stomach was 
distended widi a fluid, the fluctuation of which was dis- 
tinctly heard on every movement. After death, it was 
found filled with black vomit, though none had been thrown 
up during life. 

Various distressing sensations were experienced in the 
repon of die pncordia, such as oppression, great weight, 
burning, and li fieefing of distention. 

The respiration in s^e, was very laborious and hurried ; 
in others, slow, accompanied with deep and heavy sighing. 
Miss Bechtel, in Duke Street, suflered from a feeling of 
suffbcatioQ) which she ascribed to an'^impossibility of in- 
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flating die lungs ; it was accompanied with violent apai- 
moilic pains of the chest, attended with a red streak, about 
a fineer's breadth, along the sternum, wliich disappeared 
on the auhsidence of the pain. 

Bl»ck vomit was the fatal symptom, that attended on 
and marked the fatal termination of the disease in more 
than two thirds of those that died. Not a single recovery- 
took place after its appearance. It was found in several 
cases, besides the one already stated, on examination after 
death, when it had not been ejected during the course of 
the disease. It appeared, in these cases, as if the stomach 
had lost its vitality to so great a degree, that its irritability 
had ceased. 

Hiccough was an occasional occurrence prior to death ; 
but it was also present in those who recovered, and in one 
case continued forty-eight hours. 

The bowels, in the greater part of the cases, were obsti- 
nately costive ; and, when evacuations were procured, they 
did not always give the relief that was ex|)ectcd from them. 
In some cases the skin became cooler and the pulse slower, 
after the operation of purgatives, but without any abate- 
ment in the malignant expression of the general symptoms. 

Hsemorrhages from the gums and lips were frequent, 
both in those who recovered as well as those who died. In 
one fatal case it took place from the uterus. 

The urine was always deficient in quantity, was general- 
ly of a deep red, but imparting a yellow colour to the li- 
nen, and deposited a heavy and copious sediment. In some 
instances the discharge of it was entirely suppressed. This 
symptom arose from a paralysis of the bladder in some 
cases, as it was found after death to be distended with 
urine ; but in other cases, it was occasioned by a defect in 
the secretion. It was then invariably a fatal symptom. 

The pulse, on the commencement of the attack, was in- 
creased in quickness and frequency, and in some cases in 
fulness, but which last often disappeared on the second or 
third day. It often became natural on the third and fourth 
days in fatal cases, and sometimes continued thus through- 
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qut the progress of the disease. A fiill, but ,veiy compres- 
sible pulse, the artery feeling as filled with air, a^ yield? 
lag to the slightest pressure, was met with in several cases. 
It indicated great danger^ None recovered in w;hom it was 
present. I did not meet with a hard or te^se pulse, nor 
have I been able to learn, that such a pulse came under 
the notice of any of our physicians. ::AbQut the third an4^ 
fourth days, in. repeated instances no pulse could be felt at 
the vrrist, though the heart and carotids were acting, and 
the muscular powers were undiminished. 
, On the third and fourth days, and someumes at a later 
period, there was i^requendy an apparent mitigation of all 
the symptoms, which might easily deceive the unwary and 
inexperienced into a, belief nhat a remission had taken 
place. In one; instance, the patient, a lad, appeared so per- 
fectly well, that his parents permitted him to leave his bed^ 
and play nearly all the afternoon on the wharf; but next 
morning black vomit came on, of the consistence of tar, at- 
tended with most dijstressing retching and efforts to vomit, 
and at one o'clock the little sufferer expired. 

Sharp hunger was felt by several a few hours previous to 
dissolution, and was a fatal symptom in every instance in 
which it occurred. 

It was almost impossible to retain some patients in their 
beds, from an unconquerable feeling of restlessness with 
which they were afflicted. No position, gave case long, and 
a respite from torment was expected from a new attitude 
or a new resting place. This constant jactitation was a fa- 
tal sign. 

The mind was variously affected. Fear was a commcn 
feeling at the commencement; but there was, with scarcely 
an exception, a perfect indifierence as to their fate towards 
the close. Some retained their senses perfecdy, while others 
early, became ddirious. In two instances it wad almost ma- 
niacal. Some would be, as it were, in a deep reverie ; and 
when spoken to,.wo\uld st^ with surprise, and answer in 
a hurried manner. Many s^parently labouring under great 
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distress, when aslced how they were, would answer very 
well, nothing ailed them. 

The phj'Bioginoniy had something peculiar and striking. 
It conveyed at once an impression of the malignant nature 
of the disease and the danger of the patient. It is impossi- 
ble to describe the appearance of the eyes and features ; the 
look and expression that seemed to indicate an internal 
consciousness of the mortal strugg;le in which the vital 
powers were engaged ; or the wt of a gloomy indiffer- 
ence that mantled the brow. hrouded the countenance 
with the expression of a a . Jefiance of the fate, that 
eeemed impending over m wilii certain destruction: but 
once seen, it could not fnrgotten; and the apparent 
calm and qiuetude that st :quently reigned exteriorly, 
was a diagnostic sign ti -uiy displaying the real nature 
of the malady, and f< ui] ortending the fatal storm that 

The svmptoms I have Aus detailed, with a degree of 
minuteness that perhaps may be conceived unnecessary, 
I witnessed in different cases that came under my notice, 
either in my own practice or that of others, or in the City 
Hospital. They were not all present in any one caae, but 
more or less of them were exhibited, in every individual 
who was attacked with the disease in this aggravated form. 
Any number of those symptctns, taken aggregately, wiU, I 
think, characterise a class, in which the disease exists in 
its most malignant shape, and, generally speaking, trans- 
cends in its action the powers of any known remedy, and 
the resoiu-ces of the best directed skill. We may truly say, 
in the language of Virgil, 

" ceiiere magistri, 
PhilljrHdet CMran, Amjtksouiaaque Meliinpat." 

Gear. Lib. B. 499. 

In fact, as Dr. James J^nson remarks, the patient began 
to die with the commencement of the disease. Authors 
mention recoveries after the existence of many of the lead- 
ing symptoms I have just enumerated, but I neidier saw 
nor heard of any in our late partial epidemic. A large pro- 
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portton of the eases ibsil obeiurred were of tli^ clast $ and 
consequentty die mortality, m prjftpcwtknir to the wktoteBum* 
ber affected, waa very grestr Most of fliem tetAiiiia^ 6^/ 
the diird, fourth, or fifdi days. A few were proti^ct(4d to 
the deftnth and eighdi. 

X]las8 Second,. 

r The dWeases in the easet of tfa^ class bore,, m the coixi^- 
mencement, a strong suniterity ^o t^ose in die first. Btrt 
the diverging point soon became obvious, itod permitted 
the discrimination between diem to be drawmr. Languor, 
lassitude, and a chiU^ most generally distinct, were the pre* 
nK>nitory symptoms: reaction always occurred, when oc* 
casicmally the excitement produced a flow of spirits, almost 
similar to a sli^t intoxication. - 

Pains in the Umbs^ back and forehead, were aihrays pre- 
sent ; the eyes we^ inflamed ; the skin Was hot and dry, or 
moist, and the fate flmdied;. and approaching stupor or de» 
lirium often attended after the aocesslqp of the fever. But- 
active purging, small general xjit^tfa^n/^ bleedingis, blisters 
Dn^the back of the neck, and cold aj^^tions, either allevi- 
ated these sjismptoms, or evidently prevented their increase. 
An impi^ssion, it was^ obyiblbis^ could be made on the sys- 
tem. . ' 

The stomach wa^ always irritable, and the vomiting of- 
ten distressing to the patient and embarrassing to^e phy- 
sician, ^ilewouldbesomedpnes apparent in the discharges, 
hyut h was not m suah quahtities as to sanction a belief, 
the secretion wsffi^ very considerable. It was most probably 
merely shaken from the gall bladd^ by violent straining. 
The diminudon of the vomidiig on die third, fourdi, or fifth 
day, was a favourable omen. ' - 

The skin and the eyes, became suffused with yellow in 
many instances from die durd to die fifth day. 

The pulse was never natural,^ but always disordered, 
being increased in frequency and quickness, sometimes 
bounding, and was possessed of considerable force. In one 
caae it beat one hund^'ecMod SQCty atrokea in a minute^ an4 
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was generally from one hundred to one hundred and twen- 
ty. It became slower, softer, and fuller, from the fourth to 
the sixth days, in those that recovered. 

The discharges from the howels were dark coloured and 
offensive. Medicine operated on them with ease, and the 
operarion was always productive of temporar}- relief. 

The skin never lost its sensibility and irritability, and 
thus kept open this favourable approach to a vigorous im- 
pression on the disease. Diaphoresis could most generally 
be easily excited by the vapour bath, conjoined to diapho- 
retics, and was of decided utility,'. A moisture and softness 
of the skin on the fifth, sixth and seventh days, was an in- 
dication of convalescence. 

Tile urine was scant)^, of a deep red, imparted a yellow 
stain, and deposited a copious sediment. But it was never 
suppressed. 

A hemorrhage from the no.se, occurred in some cases on 
the fifth and seventh days, and appeared to be a critical 
evacuation. H3?morrbac;e from the gums also occurred in a 
protracted case, in which the patient survived. 

The tongue was in most instances slightly furred and 
moist. When the disease continued beyond the fifth day, 
it sometimes became dry and covered with sordes. Be- 
coming clean at the edges, indicated a favourable change. 

TTie disease in this class was evidently less malignant in 
its nature, and was in the range of remedial powers. The 
practitioner, if called in at an early period, and pursuing a 
judicious treatment, would, with few exceptions, have the 
satisfaction to find this formidable disease under his con- 
trol, and subdued by the power of medicine. It was only 
when called in too late, when organic lesions had been pro- 
duced by the long continuance of morbid impression, ac- 
tion, and associations, or early mismanagement, that he 
would experience the painful conviction, that all the effort* 
of his skill would be unavailing. 

Class Third. 
In this class, the diseas'e, tiiough possessing the same 
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ftutlires, the same outline t)f symptoms as in the other two^ 
was mild and easily manageable, yielding with great'fecif 
lity to the remedies employed. In some ca:ses it was no 
more than an ephemera, terminating in a single day, froln 
Ae operation of an active purge, a proftise sweat, or single 
bleeding. In others it continued from three to five daysi 
When it continued that length of time, it was attended with 
remissions. In the first class there were no remissions: in 
the niildest cases- of Ae second class, there were sometimes 
attempts at, or concealed remissions, if Afr term may b^ 
employed. And it was only in Ae cases of this class, Aat . 
they were distinctly perceptible. ' 

Chills, pains in Ae extremities, spine and forehead, but 
not so intense as in Ae oAer classes, were Ae commencing 
S}nnptoms. -The eyes were suflFused, in some cases very 
deieply ; the skin hot, dry, and harsh, Ae face flushed, the 
mind confused, Ae pulse quick, frequent, full, and Ae signs 
of an open or developed febrile paro:kysm exhibited. The 
stomach was generally quiet ; but, in Ae worst cases, was 
irritable, attended wiA copious vomiting, and bile was 
more frequently discharged, and in greater quantities, than 
in Ae cases of Ae second class. Any strong impression on 
Ae system, produced ah immediate effect on Ae disease, 
and frequently dispersed it at once. No doubt,- many of 
Aese cases, if left to them^lves, would have recovered by 
Ae mere powers of nature. 

It is a circumstance worAy of attention, that in Ae differ- 
ent quarters where Ae diseaac prevailed. One class would be 
more common than Ae oAers. Thus at Hodge's wharf, 
and Duke Street, nearly all Ae eases were of Ae first class; 
in Letitiar Court Aey were all of Ae second; and in the 
oAer situations, Ae second and Aird classes were nearly 
as numerous as Ae first. Dr; Monges, whose accurate know- 
ledge of Ais disease, derived from much experience and 
long observation, boA in Ae West Indies and Ais couiM^, 
is so well known and acknowledged, states Aat he has no- 
ticed Ae same facts, ^ Ae cUfferent epidemics of our city.. 
In certain situations, when Ae disease was general, he found 
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it light and easily manageable; all his patients recovered: 
in other situations, it was precist'ly the reverse ; medicine 
was unavailing, and his patients nearly all diud. This ia an 
observation of great value ; and the fact appears to be quite 
incompatible with the doctrine of contagion. Contagious 
diseases, when epidemic or otherwise, will differ in force, as 
it respects individuals, according to the state of the system 
or constitution of each, but never present a constant 
and permanent difference — being according to the situa- 
tion, mild and simple in one place, and malignant and ag- 
gravated in another. Does not this fact render the suppo- 
sition highly probable, that the poison which produces yel- 
low or malignant fe\-er, is evolved into the atmosphere, or 
collects in certain spots lu greater or less quantity, or from 
some cause becomes more or less highly concentrated in 
them, and thus occasions different degrees of poisoning of the 
system ! We ohsen-e simitar effects to arise from the exhibi- 
tion of poisons in different quantities. Thus a certain num- 
ber of individuals mav take a certain quantitv of arsenic; 
they may all be more or less affected, but will aJI recover 
without difficidty ; others may take a larger dose, which will 
produce a greater degree of disorder, and a more violent 
train of symptoms ; but by timely and prompt applications, 
the larger proportion will recover; others, again, may re- 
ceive a still stronger dose, which will occasion such organic 
lesions, that nearly all will fall victims to its deleterious 
operation, one or two only escaping, as it were by mira- 
cle. These effects bear a, strong similarity to the different 
classes of yellow or malignant fever, the poison producing 
which, like arsenic, acts chiefly on the stomach, and pro- 
duces a lesion of that viscus in proportion to the quantity 
introduced into the system. 

(To be CDncladed in the next namber.) 
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AnT. VII. Animadversions^ hy Dr: HarIb, on the. Review of' his 
^ew Theory of Qalvomiam, published in the first number if 
this JinamaL 

-' ' "fixpertoei^dc," . * 

- ■ ■ ■ < " ■ ' ' 

A REVIEW of my Theory of Galvanism appeared in the 
last number of the Philadelphia Medical Journal, in which 
it is either directly alleged, or indirectly insinuated^ that I 
have proposed a theory more ^S obvious,'- s^id at the same 
time less tenable than those which previously prevailed; 
that I have delibers^tely published opinions which oug^t 
not to have been even casually suggested, ^d which it is 
presumed, must, from their absurdity, have been spontane- 
ously abandoned; that while my opinions are contradicted 
by my own statements, my experiments prove the reverse 
of the doctrines in support of which I was at the trouble of 
making them; tha,t my enlargement of. .the. iCH*)[ginal galvanic 
pair under one form, is essen^a}ly thp same,$w Wollaston's 
abridgment . of it under.another; th^t nxy:^pparatusof^Tx;9 
galvanic paira, without insulatipn; is a contrivance not 
quite so " pbyious" as an '.*. obvious jrem0dy ;" and. that the 
principle of it, (since advantageously. us^ m a series of 
eighty pairs) wpuld4)rove ineffeqtuat if e^t^ended. On the 
merits or i^ther demerits, of \ny theory, ;the reviewer thus 
concludes: ^^ Upon ^p nrhole w^ thijik it .clearly proved, 
th^iQ^tianicaleleqtridjty and>g$4y£)Qi^m are modifications 
of the same principle ;,ia9jd that oficourse the theory of Dr. 
IJftre; csouiet J^e sust^n^d*" ; . v :; -* : 

JB rep^,^J^ propQft^^tpishgw: the a9«i9rtifHi of the reviewer, 
pag^.li^9,...th^tgajY|^a^ '* are entirely, 

analogous^" \a3^.th^'oii^9i9fi.th4t^^ ficiechanical concussion4 
.especially wbeg- {^o4^$/$4!'byJa^ electric^^ discharge, can- 
not sunder atoms cJiemicaUy combined," inconsistent with 
a practical ^ knowledge pf the subjeqt, ^and. contradicto- 
ry to facts mentioned in :8ome of the best treatises on galvan- 
ism. I allcige also, that the insinuation that my opinions are 
inconsistent with m^,j9.wn. statements^ is rendered plausible 
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only by displacing a sentence which restricted tlie mcaniDg ; 
that in citing WoUaston's experimenta, the reviewer omits 
circumatances corroboraUng my o]]inion, and irreconcilea- 
hlc with his own ; that he has fallen into a very great mis- 
take, in imagining that when charcoal is subjected to a 
fluid supposed to contain caloric, the intense ignition of the 
charcoal proves that the caloric has not been arrested by 
it; that, had he studied my theory attentively, he could 
not have inferred that " electricity should have passed," 
where, bij the premises, heat only could have been indicat- 
ed, nor have appealed to the properties of heat alone to 
disprove au hypothesis founded on the properties of heat 
and electricity combined ; that the event has disproi'ed his 
prediction, that the principle of my voltaic apparatus of two 
pairs, would not bear extension; that his account of my 
calorjmotor, and the object to whicli it had been applied, 
conveys an imperfect, or an erroneous impression. 

The inccarectness of the assertion, that galvanic and 
electrical ignition " are entirely analogoua," must be evi- 
dent from the facts mentioned in my essay on the deflagra- 
tor, page3 274— 5 of this Journal. The quotations subjoined 
will prove that this assertion is equally contradictory to 
the statements of some of the most skilful electricians. 

Wilkinson's Galvanism, page 391. — ''A powerful charge 
of electricity oxidates a considerable length of wire; gal- 
vanism destroys successive portions." 

Singer's Electricity, page 40, third paragraph.—" If a 
fine iron wire of moderate length be made the medium of 
connexion between the extremities of the battery, it be- 
eomcs ignited, and may be fused into balls j or if a platina 
wire is employed, it may be kept at a red, or even white ■ 
heat, for a considerable length of time; which seems to 
prove, that some power is continually circulating through 
it; but koivever powerful the battery, xbires are never dis- 
persed by it, as they are by the action of a char_^ed surface." 

Again page 338, paragiaphs second and third. " Mechani- 
cal action is generally evident during the operation of com- 
mon electricity, but such phenomena are rarely exhibited 
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by the voltaic app^su^tus. Few are. the instances in which 
the action of the electrical machine is unattended by the 
appearance of light, yet it rarely exhihits. any unequivocal 
effect of heaf^ but what may be considered as the consequence 
of its mechanical agency. In the voltaic apparatus when no 
light is evolved, ah elevation of temperature may be usu- 
•ally observed; and! when, by its intense action, there is a 
copious evolution of light, heat is produced in a superior 
degree to that which results froiii any other process of art. "^"^ 

That wires exploded by electricity arenotproportionably 
heated, fiilly appears from experiments instituted by the 
celebrated Berthollet, one of the venerable coadjutbrs of the 
great Lavoisier, which I shall give in his own words, as 
translated into the Philosophical Magazine, vol. viii. page 
-80. ^^ A wire of platina was submitted to shocks which 
were nearly strong enough to effect its c(»nbustion ; and 
•to be satisfied of this,, a. shock was excited by which a 
great piart of the wire was meltbed and disperised ; aftem^ards 
the shocks empAoyed were a little, weaker, and immediately 
after eaeh th^ wiite was touched to judge of the temperature 
ii bad: acquired: a bealt was £elt, which was dissipated in a 
few minutes, akid which, at the utmost, was estimated to 
resemble diat of the boiling point of water. If electricity 
liquefied metaljs and btought thdoiinto combustion by the 
heat it exCites, the platiiia wire . must, after a shock which 
-differed but little from ithat which would have produced its 
dispersion and itSi combustion^ have approached the degree 
of temperature which occasions its liquefaction: now this 
degree, which is the hiost elevated that can be obtained, 
would^ aCcoikling' to. the valuation, more or less accurate, 
of .Wedgwoqdj ie^^SJ^rr degrees of Fahrenheit; 

^y When the.flhock is sufficiently strong to destroy ^the ag- 
gravation, of th^ playna'wii*e^ it begins by detaching mole^ 
Kuloe from 'it9 surfsujey whach) exhale Uke smoke; if it is 
5tr0ngf enough to. pSroduce combustion, the remains of the 
wire appear to be torn into filaments. . 

^^ A thermoscope, blackened widi ink, and placed in the 
stream of a strong efcCTric spark, only experienced a. dila- 
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tatlon which was nearly equal to one de^ce of Reaumur's 
thermometer; and this slight effect might depend on the 
osidation of the iron of the ink : placed beside the current, 
it did not shew any dilatation, although the air was neces- 
sarily affected by the electric action : it was the same when 
it was placed in contact with a metallic conductor which 
received a stream less powerful than in the preceding ex- 
periments.* 

" A cylinder of glass 1 with air, with an exciter at 

each of its extremities, of which was fixed a lube, 

communicating with ., cylinder filled with water, 

produced an impuUe ai c»^.i shock which raised the water 
more than a decimeter above its level ; but its effect was 



" These experiments seem to me to prove that electricity 
does jiot act on substances, and on their combinaoons, by 
an 'elevation of temperature, but by a dilatation which se- 
parates tlie moleculiB of .bodies. The slight heat observed 
in the platina wire is Only the effect of the compression 
produced by the moleculse which first experience the elec- 
tric action, or which experience it in a greater degree; it 
must therefore be compared to thai excited by percussion 
or compression. 

" If the dilaution was the effect of heat, that experienced 
by a gas in the experiment related above, would not have 
been instantaneous, it would only have experienced a pro- 
gressive diminution by cooling, as when its expsmsion is 
owing to heat." 

" An experiment of Dieman and his learned associates 
confirms this explanation: They caused a shock to pass 
through lead placed in a vessel filled with azote gas, which 
couid.not oxidate it; it was reduced into powder retaining 
all its metallic properties: If it had experienced a liquefac- 
tion similar to the' action of heat, it would have cooled 
gradually, and would have congealed into one, or at least 
into several masses," 

' A Bmnll thcimonoeler in [lie luminous current bclweeQ two bnlls i fwooil, ii 
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It is observed, page 159 bf the Review, " secondly, com* 
mon electricity is also capable like galvanism of effecting 
chemical decomposition. To this fact too Dr. Hare seems 
to have thought it necessary to give a new explanation, 
and he supposes that the decomposition is produced in 
one case by * divellent polar attractions exercised towards 
the atoms,' and in the other * by mechanical concussion, 
or that process by which the particles of matter are dispersr 
cd, when a battery is discharged throtigh them.' That the 
atoms which are combined to form the integrant molecules 
of a chemical compound can be shaken asunder by mecha- 
nical concussion, is so strange, and so entirely at variance 
with all we know respecting the power of chemical affinity, 
that we are surprised to find it even casually suggested by 
Dr. Hare, and are convinced this idea cannot retain his 
sanction.'* 

It does nevertheless still retain my unqualified sanction ; 
nor can I conceive that any person practically skilled in 
chemistry, would even casually suggest, tiKat. mechanical 
concussion caxiHot sunder atoms chemically combined. How 
can we otherwise explain the explosion of fulminating pow- 
ders when crushed by a hammer. 

Agreeably to the quotations made in my memoir, page 
279 of this Journal, it appears that the atoms chemically 
combined in brass, in oxides of tin, or mercury, have been 
separated by electrical discharges; the shock produced 
by which, is the kind of mechanical concussion which I 
specified. Again I ask, are we to have one rationale for 
explsuning th^ separation of oxygen from tin, or mercury, 
and another when it is separated from hydrogen by the same 
agent? It cannot be pretended that in these instances divel- 
lent attractions arc displayed, for the particles are thro^vn 
apart from the wires which transmit Ae electricity instead 
of being attracted towards them. 

In order to demonstrate that the chemical effects of galvan- 
ism, and tiiose of mechanical electricity are " entirely analo- 
gous," he adduces, page 160, the decomposition of water as 
effected by the last mentioned agent, in tiie experiments of 
WoUaston, omitting a very striking trait of dissimilarity men- 
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tloned by the autlior of them. In his account of the expe- 
riments in question, rfie following important statement of 
that great chemist is nottobefound. "Bill still the resrm- 
blance is not complete, for in whatever -way I have tried it, 
hydrogen and oxi/ffen gax luere given off at each iiiire, in- 
ittead of their being formed separately, as in the case of the 
electrical pile." This is the ver^- circumstance which justified 
my obaen-ation, that the disunion was effected by an ex- 
plosion, not by divelient attractions. 

The allegation that my own statements are contradicto- 
ry, page 163, is predicated on the following passage, unac- 
companied by tht last sentence, which limits the meaning 
to the chemicfil effects of the electrical and galvanic fluids. 
" The opinion of Dr. Thompson,* that the fluid of the 
pile is in quantity greater, in intensity less, than that evol- 
ved by the machine, is very inconsistent oith the experi- 
ments of the chemist abovementioned, who before he could 
effect the separation of the elements of water by mechani- 
cal electricity, was obliged to confine its emission to a point 
imperceptible to the naked eye. If already so intense, 
wherefore the necessity of a further concentration? Be- 
sides, were the distinction made by Dr. Thompson cor- 
rect, the more concentrated fluid generated by a galvanic 
apparatus of a great many small pairs, ought to resemble 
that of the ordinary electricity ; but the opposite is the case. 
The ignition produced by a few large galvanic plates, where 
the intensity is of course low, is a result most analogous to 
the chemical effects of a common electrical battery." 

I consider the fusion of wires as the chemical efTect in 
which gahanism and electricity most resemble each other, 
because in this fusion, no diveilent action of the poles is to 
be perceived, whether caused by one or the other. This 
being assumed, and the greatest quantity of wire having 
been fused, by a few large pairs, I conceive voltaic batte- 
ries of this kind to produce chemical effects the most ana- 
logous to those of an electrical batterj'.f 

* I ouglil tn have uid Mr. Nicholson. • 

I HiTing eiprewlj lUteil, ihM the Jiffereote betvecn the AnuI giTen out by 
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The 4^>4ewer fetnatlEs, pag^ 162,**^ Dn Hfire has i|id.«94 
;proved, and it, is a new.and inttil-esting observation, iiaft 
where the electric intenaity is very lov, as in hiqp batterjr^^ 
two large galvwdic pairs, the thinAest piece of charcoal ii^ 
tercqits ^ oidorific agent, whatever it may be ;" but tp 
make this of any- importance, aa an argument in favour ^ 
his Aeory, he ought to have shown at the same time, that 
the ^ electiici^ was allowed to pass on." This he has npt 
done ; and in all probability it I'was not the fact. 

^ My modves for constructing the caleriniotor, are thus 
stated in my mdnoir s^-*^ I had obsored^ thatas the number 
of pairs in Volia's pile had been extended, and Aeir si^e^'an^l 
the energy of interposed agents lessened, the ratio of theeleq* 
trical effects to those of heat had increased, till, in De Luc's 
colunm, Aey had become scompletely predominant ^ and c»i 
the other lumd, when the pairs were nvule larger and fewer, 
as in ChUdren's apparatus^ -the calorific influence had gain- 
ed the ascendaticy/I was therefore led to go.furth^ in this 
way, and to examine whether one pair of plates of enormous 
size, or what might be equivalent ^reto, wojuld npt exhibit 
heat more purely, andidemonstrate it, equally with the elecr 
tric fluid, a primary product of galvanic combinationw^' It 
was then my object to show, that as the phenomena pro- 
duced by De Luc^s column are apparently those of puce 
electricity, so in the caloiiinotor ^ey Would prove almost 
exclusively those of pure caloric. In order to demonstrate 

HalTuiie appantos and tiiat yielded hj an eleetiieal maehiney beeame eranes- 
eent in Yeiy sSsieroiitaeriet of Tcry amall pnn; the reviewer 'treats tiili aa • 
ease addnaed fty aysel^ in whidi the galvania and eleetrie fluids are moat alikcL 
Tlie d^eet of i^ny hypothens was to effaain wbj the fluid of the voltide pile 
when evohred so as to dUpiUttfiU ckairacterUHc potency, in vMch cdte onbf IcaU 
U the gaktanicjhtid, Mbrafrom that wbiah U admitted txiht eleetrieity (whe- 
ther evolved by an eleatrieeQlj|iimi, amaehine^ by a pile escited by water only* or 
by one of De Luc*s dJtiretions) in its ebeimeal pO'wer, without prodadng a eor- 
respondent increase of -gtodne eleetrieal phenomena. That eleetrieSty^ to aU ap- 
pcaranae pore, is evolved by the pUc in the aboveBsentibiUsdfases, is nndeiUAhle. 
Bo^ in tbis «^te9 it is not tbei^alnmie floid, any'inorq (baa the ealorie evolved by 
a wire in the foreeps of a eahurimotor, or in thjc heated, arch between the poles 
of Sir H. Davy's battery. That fluid only can be called 'the gatVaide fluid, whieli is 
peenKar to ^VMHsn, and^nMeh as it prodoclSV:the^cl&etk.Of both heat and 
otoatrieity, eao^ot be supposed ideatleal with eithera^^e 
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that no palpable quantity of the former could be extricated, I 
placed in the circuit a substance which would allow die 
fluid to pass, if it were electricity, but not, if it were ca- 
loric . The reviewer falls into the very "■ strange" mistake of 
supposing, thalif the instrument realized my expectation, and 
yielded caloric '■'■purely," electricity ought to " have passed 
on." From his placing the words " electricity was allowed 
to pass on" um""- " — '" "*" "uotalion, it is e\-ident that he 
has confounded le calorimotor, where by the 
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words, " I have for some 



tirn" h< 1 aid of the pile is a com- 

1" " I used the word ehctro- 

nd; and stated that with- 
t ^ w mposslble to explain thear 

passage to tne positive pole, in piles of thousands of pairs, 
through air and moisture ; the one so well calculated to 
conduct away electricity, the other so fevourable to the 
radiation of heat. Yet the reviewer observea; *'In 
the theory of Volta, substitute caloric for electricity, and 
you have the theory of Dr. Hare;" and appeals solely to 
' the properties of heat to disjrfove an hypothesis, founded 
on the idea of an indispensable union between caloric and 
electricity. He says, page 164, " Volta supposed the elec- 
tricity extricated by his apparatus to be the consequence of 
an electromotive power in the plates. Dr. Hare, believing 
caloric an " original and collateral product" of the pile, has 
had recourse to a calorimotive power to account for its 
production. In the theory of Volta, substitute caloric for 
electricity, and you have the implied theory of Dr. Hare. 
Let this be attempted ; treat of the resinous and vitreous, 
or, if you please, of the positive and negative caloric ; con- 
sider the mode of action of the interspersed humid bodies, 
pursue the analogy into its details; reconcile these views 
widi the known properties of heat, and you will find thai 
yoXL have undertaken a difficult, perhaps an impossible task." 
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These' commeatB are -hot mere : mcon^stent with die |>as- 
sages aboive qdoted, than withr:anothcT'>(iniiiy" mexooir) 
which I subjoin. " Indeed, when the forty^ i>lates were sncii. 
cessiveljr iEuwooiated in pairs of^ (copper and zinc^ though 
tii^^ded in a fluid held in axooBttmbn recipient without 
partition^; there- was -considerable intensity of galvanic 
action'* This showsy that m^^^^peiidUi^fy '^ a;t^ /fotcr^r ofcorU 
ducting efectricity^ there is some ^movement m the solvent 
fluid, which tends: to cany forward the galvanic principle 
from the copper to the nine end of the series; I infer that 
rfec^0-<ra/0ric is conummicaiied in this: case t^ circulation j 
and that in non elastic fluids, the same difficulty exfsts, ais 
to its retrocession from the positive to the negative -end of 
the series, as is found in the downward passage of caloric 
through them.'' Instead of attributing' the progress of the 
galvanic principle f:(om the zinc to the copper through the 
fluid inteiposed, as-vfifiected, agreeably to Volta's opinion, 
l>y Ae conducting. process;: I ascribed it to a circiilatiofil, 
fottnded <Ai the Well known fkct^ diat fltdds imless by a cir* 
culaition of their particles, are almost absolute non conduct 
tors of caloric. The bulb of an sdr thermometer, covered 
by water oneihird oT ah inch deep,^ is not heated by the 
inflammation of ether on the sUrfiaoe of the water. Yet, at the 
same time, slightly touching the bulb with the finger, wiH 
give warmth enough, to cauke the flind in the stem to move/ 
Water may be made to boil on the top of a tube, without 
being warmed a few inches below. When a lamp is applied 
at bottom, the particles growing warmer and lighter, rise 
and g^ve place to the colder. Heat cian therefore hardly- 
traverse water, ^unless its particles are by some means 
forced to circulate. The diminution of specific gravity con- 
sequent to expansion, is the cause of circulation in the in- 
stance above adduced: but the passage of ^^ e/fc^ro-caloric" 
in the voltiuc apparatus, is attributed by me to the known 
attraction of the g^dvanic plates, (however arising, whether 
from dieir electrical' state, transferred attraction,"*^ or any 
other cause) which obliges- particles surcharged with this 



* AeeordiDf to Mr. Dodo? tn^s theory. 
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fluid to go from the zinc to the copper. Volta, on the other 
hand, considers, that the fluids act by conducting the elec- 
tricity: a rationale completely at war with my hy-pothcM(» 
and contradicted by my late experiments, where, in a seri) 
of eighty pairs, partitions in the troughs, are shown to b« 
unnecessary. In the absence of insulating partitions, the 
conducting process would carry the fluid one way, just as 
fast as in the oth"- 

I will corp ■ than I proposed. SpeaVing 

of the intensi r,„ cartion in the voltaic circuit, the 

reviewer, in nt i i to pression I had g^ven, says 

" we have no <■ met -v experiments to show that 

it does not di lis ristic with common elec- 

tricity." 

The intense ignition of m is noticed as an effect of 

galvanism in every galvami. ireatise, while in books an 
electricity its ignition by this principle is not mentioned. 
It is then a larae objection to the idea that mechanical 
electricity does not ignite it, to say "tee have nat beard that 
it has not this habitude." I have myself subjected it to 
electrical sparks without seeing any marks of ignition. We 
are informed in a passage cited by the ReTicwer, that 
Van Marum while testing the calorific power of an elec- 
trical machine, used charcoaL It can scarcely be doubted, 
that if this substance were liable to intense ignition by me- 
chanical electricity, he would have detected and mentioned 
this characteristic. Having the bulb of his thermometer al- 
ready within a piece of charcoal, and desirous of heating 
the instrument to the utmost, by placing it in the circuit 
between his conductors, he takes it out of the coal, and sus- 
pends it "loose," According to Wilkinson, vol. ii., page 
330, " Some persons have supposed galvanism to differ frtmi 
electricity, because the conducting powers of charcoal have 
been found to be greater for the former, than for the latter 
principle. This is however, far from being the case. Char* 
coal preserves the same rank in the order of conductora, 
both for electricity and for galvanism. That it is fbund su- 
perior to metals, in the deflagration of the latter substances 
by galvanic processes, does not depend upon its conductiiig 
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power; but upon its aiding principle of combustion."- It 
must be evident from this, that charcoal has been found tO; 
aid by its combustion when exposed in the galvanic circmt, 
and that it had not been found to do so, when exposed to 
a current of electricity. 

As my theory is founded upon the idea that there is an 
affinity between heat and electricity; when the last mentioned 
principle is made to pass through bodies containing the 
former, in such a state of intensity as to enter their pores, 
it is consistent that it should on coHiing out of them, bring 
with it some caloric. . As in the case of mechanical electri- 
city, heat is not generated simultaneously with that fluid, 
it can yield no more than it may have- obtained in its pas'- 
sage through bodies, which may have subsequently conduct- 
ed it. Hence its heating influence is feeble. The thermos- 
meter in Van Marum's experiment rose only from twenty 
to forty degrees, whereas quartz and magnesia, which being 
infusible by a furnace, require at least 25,000, have been 
melted when exposed m like manner to a galvanic current. 

In alleging (page 167) that the maximum of igniting pow- 
er had been surpassed by Mr. Wetherill's large pair, an im- 
pression is conveyed one way, or the other, very erroneous. 
In quantity, the maximum had not been attained ; and the 
maximum of iiitensity, must be looked for in a very minute 
pair, like WoUaston's. I never pretended that my calorimo- 
tor differed, unless in its form, size, and the nature of its 
powers, from the original galvanic pair, or that there is not 
a principle common to galvanic pairs under every form. The 
Reviewer, instead of deriving the principle of its action from 
the original pair, refers it to WoUaston's abridgment of that 
pair, regardless of my having ascertained, that altering the 
size of the apparatus varies the nature, as well as extent of 
its powers. The opposite alterations made in it by Wollas- 
ton and myself, cannot be identified. Where claims are 
founded not on things but the changes made in them, they 
must cease when the changes are reversed. 

Alluding to my account of the calorimotor, the Reviewer 
observes (page 166), " It is impossible to read this descrip- 
tion without perceiving, that it is essentially the same in- 
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Gtrument as the clementaiy battery." Yet after reading this 
description, Dr. Thomson in his notice of my theory and 
Kpparacus, in his Annals of Philosophy, speaks of the latter 
as a " new modification of the galvanic battery," 

Since writing the above, I have endeavoured in cvciy 
mode which I could devise, to ignite charcoal by electricitjT. 
Exposed to the discharge of a powerful battery in pieces 
tapering to a point, In a glasi tube, in thin strips, and in 
powder, by means of the glass usually employed for in- 
flaming ether, it was either uninfluenced, or merely dis- 
persed, without the smallest symptom of ignition, or even 
of increased warmth. Yet fulminating mercury was flashed 
by the discharge, under the same circumstances as those in 
which the powdered charcoal had been subjected to it- The 
result therefore was such as might he expected from a " me- 
chanical concussion." Pointed wires were covered with sper- 
maceti, and exposed to a current from a fine plate machine 
of thirty-two inches diameter ; yet no sign of fusion ap- 
peared. Nor was a differential thermometer filled with 
ether, according to Dr. Howard's sagacious plan, affected 
sensibly; though the warmth of a finger applied to the bulb, 
caused the fluid in the stem to move nearly a foot. 

I mentioned in the memoir, page 375 of this Journal, that 
when a knob of lead suspended by a filament to ope of the 
poles of my deflagrator, was made to touch the other pole of 
the same instrument, the knob was fused, the filament unin- 
jured. I find the reverse is the case, when a knob su^ended 
by a filament, is made the medium of discharging an dectri* 
cal battery. The filament is destroyed, the knoh remains un- 
changed. It must he evident, therefore, that galvanic and 
electrical ignition, far from being " entirely analogous," are 
extremely discordant in their characteristics. 

It is also meritioned in the memoir, that a piece of silver- 
ed paper two inches square, proved inade^ate to disdiarge 
my galvanic apparatus of coils, yet at a distance seventy 
times greater a strip of the same fatiper one third of an inch 
wide, and twenty inches long, caused an instantaneous dis- 
charge of the electrical battery. 
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Art. VIII. Rei/Larks on the Reputed Sanative and Prophylactic 
Virtues of Scutellaria Lateriflora or Scull- Cap* By William 
P. C. Barton, M. D. Surgeon, U. S. N. 

" Id est imposubile, qood fieri noo potest.'' 

It is now more than twelve years since a marvellous story 
was promulgated to the world, concerning the sanative and 
prophylactic virtues of Scutellaria lateriflora or scull-cap, in 
relation to hydrophobia. The story, divested ^f its garni- 
tures, and brought to a tangible shape for medical scrutiny, 
avers that an inert weed, possesses peculiar virtues, ^nd 
produces extraordinary effects ; that the decoction of a plant 
wholly inactive, is endued with palpable activity ; that a tea, 
wanting sapidity or any other sensible property indicative 
of medicinable power — incapable of affecting, by any per- 
ceptible operation, the system, or any part of it— neither 
enhancing the vigor, nor depreciating the energy of the ani- 
mal functions — that this decoction miay be gulphed with 
impunity to any extent, that the stomach may receive simple 
water, not only without rejection but without the distur- 
bance of its functions, which cannot act in any way on that 
organ except by its mechanical property of weight, and the 
distention it may produce by mere bulk ; which may be thus 
taken as long as one might choose to gorge himself with it, 
without the least evidence of medicinal effect — that this 
feeble drink, prevents the accession of hydrophobia after 
the bite of a rabid animal, and infallibly cures this direful 
malady ! Thus have we an herb possessing no powers of 
any kind, producing no effects more than a decoction of 
paper or straw, being absurdly called a medicine, and prais- 
ed as a remedy for a malady always disastrous and gene- 
rally fatal ! The wonderful energy of this decoction, is re- 
lated to be equally manifest, either as a prophylactic or 
cure, whether man or brutes are the subject of its opera- 
tion. It is to consider with seriousness and without bias, 
its effects upon man, that I have entered on these remarks ; 
and it may be proper to state what opinions have led me to 
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a decision of the expediency of attaching an adventitious, 
but, I trust, a temporary imponance to the subject, by rais- 
ing to the dignity of a professional scrutiny, a story, which 
by some may be thought unworthy of that much notice, 
seeing that, to the reflection of any one who will ear- 
nestly weigh its worth, it carries its own contradiction 
with it. 

The public prints had for a long time part teemed with 
commendatory accounts of the alexipharmic and curative ef- 
ficacy of the Scutellaria lateriflora.* And, had they been con- 
fined to newspapers alone, and in them been simply sup- 
ported by their editors or correspondents beyond the pale 
of medicine, any serious investigation of their fallacy would 
have been unnecessary. But unhappily, and very unac- 
countably, notwithstanding the palpable evidences of fable 
which many of the accounts present, and the opposition to 
the dictates of common sense by which they are character- 



* llhashippened unlnEkilf, that the>eu1l4ai>}i» foDBdaehBmpionof noeDin- 
mon character. One not erlucated to [ilij lio nor veraciliaitsprirci|iks, Knd toUM- 
quently unnt, xe I shall tske leaw to SGKit, thougli 1 da >o uithoui the sKgbtttl 
derogation fran his talenlc or aequiremenUi to fona a oatrect jo^gment upon ■ 
point ininliing profMiiotial knowledge and scrutiny ; yet this tbampion ia one 
whose literary att^nments, whose faeility of writing, whose anparalleled enthu- 
uasm inwhatherelig^oasly helieresijutt cause Tor the beaefit of haminity, am), 
above all, whose opportuniiiea ofginngpiiMicitylo Msopinioiisare dulj afiardcd 
and readily put in requisition to Becoad the rflbrts of his pen, or promulgate tbc 
aecuiDuUtions ot hi) i ad efadgslile industry, anil nhut I fear too often hsppens, the 
DnweightiKescimony of hii Don-espon dents, lU conspire to [ireient (he sobjeet in 
no very asmiUule shape bdorepeFsomuneducated in physic or DoiufDrmed on the 
general principles of its praelice. I should, boweVEr, do iajustice to my o» n im- 
presunni of that genllenuin'a character, and uithliald from him that meedvhict 
I eonsoientiously believe him to deserve, did 1 refrain from observing that Ida be- 
lieve genuine philanthropy, seconded by an honest sBliafiictioo of hii ownmiodef 
the truth of the opinions and accounts he cireulales, sloDe actuate his eoodiul; 
and under these impressions it is a matter of unmixed regret, that his ttme, hit Is- 
lenis,andprai>e«orthy zeal, are waited on aautgect unworthy of either. Hut hit 
writings on this subject have done mnch mitchief I ud liave no hesitation ia be- 
lieving; and the extent of this misohief is augmented, and its intensity enhanced by 
the evidences arshsolnte personal consiction, »hich manifejllj accompany alHii 
remarks on the point. Thaugh IdonotSatier myself, theret'o«e, to bcabletodb- 
seminate these remarks through the medium of a sdeatiG* journal as extensselj 
among all ranks of people as th^ notions ihey are designed to counteract have, 
favoured by the means, uncl(i>iliteilly reached, (till 1 tiope the (ruth will erenlu- 
ally work iU way even to thei^- minds. 
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ized, medical men of reputed respectability have not been 
wanting, ready and willing to sustain this unreal tale. It is 
true the number of those who have supported the danger- 
ous delusion is small ; but still it is sufficient to give the 
idea of a division of medical sentiment on the subject ; and, 
though this idea may readily be proved unfounded, it leaves 
the unfortunate but natural effect of every collision of opi- 
nion on professional points, — ^that the public confidence 
must be weakened on every point in which their oral or 
written testimony is delivered, thus sapping the foundation 
of legitimate pathological report. 

It is deeply to be regretted for the honour of our profes- 
sion, that any American physicians should so far have for- 
gotten the respect they owed themselves, as well as the 
dignity of their vocation, as to have fallen in and glided 
with the current of popular commendation, lavished, as is 
mostly the case, on a quack article of no power answering 
the indications of the disorder it is recommended to cure, 
and prevent: but not, as is often the fact, on an active or 
poisonous drug, which, in better hands, and under the dis- 
cerning eye of an intelligent practitioner, might be advan- 
tageously used. This conduct is to be the more reprehend- 
ed, since its injurious consequences are not confined to the 
drug in question ; but, by multiplying the causes of just ani- 
madversion on the profession, is calculated to weaken its 
interests, and depreciate its respectability. 

It is surprising, after the extravagant stories of the cu- 
rative and antihydrophobic powers of so many nostrums 
had vanished in their own insignificance, that any physi- 
cians would again have afforded the sanction of their pro- 
fessional character to foist into notice^ and mischievously 
vamp up for this purpose, another useless and inert drug. 
Yet, though wholly useless for the purpose it has been re- 
commended to accomplish, and absolutely inert, as far as 
regards any sensible or opa-ative effect on the system, it 
has not been employed without a degree of danger com- 
mensurate with the credulity which has caused its exhibi- 
tion : for, by a blind reliance on its supposed virtues, the 
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only means which ever have had power over the disease, 
have been neglected until it was too late for their exhibi- 

Much mischief has been done by the wide circulation of 
the unfounded reputation of this plant. An extraordinarj- 
pamphlet by Dr. Spalding, has contributed, in no small de- 
gree, to extend the accounts; and, coming before die public 
in that pamphlet, as they did, under the auspices of a highly 
respectable physician, a more ready credence was given to 
them. 

Under this view of the subject, it seeraa proper that no 
more time should be lost, in exposing the dangerous effects 
with which a belief in the powers of scull-cap is fraught. 

The views which it appears to me fit to take on tlus sub- 
ject, will be set forth in the following assumption of facts 
and principles, which I venture to believe will not be pre- 
sumed questionable ; and which, if they should be thought 
problematical, admit of ready and established proof, 
grounded on the principles of physic, the facts of medical 
records, and the ratiocination of philosophy. 

First, That the disease of hydrophobia is one of strong 
and, generally, irresistible force ; and when it has appeared, 
runs its course in a rapid and appalling succession of symp- 
toms, which leaves no time for the arresting operation of 
tardy constitutional remedies, if even any there be endued 
with sufficient power to produce such an effect; that it 
consists, for the most part, after its first visible sally, of a 
single exacerbation, marked by a peculiar and invuiable 
character, and not easily forgotten when once seen, nor 
ever after likely to be confounded with any other malady. 

Secondly, That, sUch being the energetic and disastrous 
nature of the disease, it would be unphilosophical to expect 
■analive effects from any other means than those possessing 
a degree of energy, activity and promptness of operation, 
commensurate with the force of the symptoms, or capaUe 
of removing the prominent features of distress, or the cause 
of them. 

Tiiirdly, That therefore, if eiUier theoretically, or, in 
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^■^suancc of the established principles which guide physi- 
cians in their practice in difficuh and dangerous cases, it 
be deemed expedient to try new remedies for the disease 
in question; they should be taken from among the power- 
ful articles of the materia medica, and not from a class of 
slightly stimulating or inert herbs. And, that from among 
the powerful remedies, one should be selected which is not, 
either by the quantity of liquid in which, as a vehicle it 
must be conveyed into the system, or by any other property, 
incompatible with the known difficulty of swallowing which 
produces the dread of fluids so generally prevalent in hy- 
drophobia. For it is inconceivable that a person labouring 
under this inabili^ to swallow, should be capable of gulph- 
ing large quantities of liquid physic. 

Fourthly, That therefore, if we even grant that there is 
a remedy possessing power adei^uatc to the force of the dis- 

I^a&ei yet, if it be requisite to administer that remedy in 
Ipch a manner that it must necessarily aggravate the most 
pistressing symptoms, it is wholly inadmissible ; and, for 
Ae cure of that disease, as absolutely useless, as though 
it were notpossessedof any power. And further, that if this 
remedv, which is supposable to possess a power equal to 
ibe force of the disease, were capable of being introduced 
JBto the system, the barrier opposed by die difficulty of swal- 
wing, apart: yet even then, if it require to be used a long 
me to produce a remediate effect, it is of no value in hy- 
^ophobia, which moves with disastrous celerity from its 
t pathognomonic sign of existence, to its termination in 
Ussolution. Acute diseases cannot be cured by chronic 
remedies, however powerful they may be: the speed of such 
disorders not allowing time for the lardy operation neces- 
sarj- to give effect to medicines thus chronically adminis- 
tered- Hence a disease which attains its acme in a few hours, 
or a few days at farthest, cannot possibly be cured by a re- 
medy, supposing it powerful, which requires a continued 
exhibitidn for twenty or forty days. 

Fiftlily, That it is contrary to reason, to experience, and 
e principles c 
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therapeutics, to expect euddcn and violent effects on the 
system, or any part of it, from either the internal or external 
administration, or both simultaneously, of any inert drug 
or herb. 

Sixthly, That it is in opposition to every known fact of a 
similar nature, to suppose, that a medicine can be active, 
or a drug effective or remediate, which does not produce 
in some definite dose, or different limited doses, repeated 
at specific times, some precise, visible, or alterative effect on 
the s)'stem. Every thing, cither of a vegetable or animal 
nature, which can be taken into the stomach to an unlimited 
but reasonable extent, and which does not, in consequence, 
develop its effects by a sensible or conceivable operation 
on the system, or some part of it, being of the nature ol 
mere aliment. And such things as are merely alimentary 
cannot be medicinable, in the genuine acceptadon of thai 

Seventh, That every article of the materia medica, widi 
which we have heen hitherto acquainted, if active, evinces 
its activity, either in substance, or decocuon', or infusion, 
or tincture-. That an article possessing acdvity in a fluid 
state, or in a state of solution in a watery menstruum, must 
discover, if properly exhibited, if not a like power, at leaat 
a resembling activity, in its solid form. And that articles 
which are active, .are generally niost certainly so in soli- 
dity, or in substance. And this ^tivity is commonly in- 
dependent of mere, bulk, very small qoanlities b^g gene- 
rally suiEciem to:}vioduce their characteristic eflPects. . 

Eig^thl)', That it is kaowti to mescal botanists, that all 
the articles c^tiie. vegetable inattiriiL m^dica, which posst^ss 
simply a gentle ari»aatic warmth, and which are wholly 
(destitute of power, or any conspicuous operation on. the 
ayatem, are aiich as belong to th^ nataral families Ldbiata 
and')^cro/>Au/arJ«r and natural order reitiai/^riT. i 

-Ninthly, Thatiti) afiictof auchcominqn bccurrencei, for 
different species of the same genus, and the difierent genera 
of the same natural fanuly, to be endued with a similarity 
of virtue, and produce a reseiiibling effect on the system: 
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that it is considered by some tantamount to a law in the as- 
certainment of power or activity in plants. Hence, if the na- 
tural family to which a new discovered plant or newly re- 
puted medicinal vegetable, be fraught with genera of me- 
dical power: the alliance of the plant in question to such 
genera, and its place in the natural family by which they 
are grouped, aifcxrd legitimate grounds for a reliance on any 
reputed remediate powers ; or yield reasonable expectations 
of finding a similar activity to that which characterises the 
vicinal genera. The reverse is true. Where the natural fa- 
mily and gentisare inert, a species will be so. 

Tenthly,. That' evcty medicinal vegetable discovers its 
claimto this title, either in its* sapor, its. odour, its aroma, 
its pungency, its power of producing Cutaneous irritation, 
or superficial inflammation when- topically applied to the 
system, its volattlily', or by somie other visible or sensible 
effect; and that where some one of these attributes is not 
conspicuotLB, or at least discoverable on scrutiny, the vege- 
table must be inert. 

Having assumed these data as premises, on the full as- 
surance of their validity, it now becomes proper to investi- 
gate, by them, the clahns of scull-cap to be ranked as a me- 
dicine of herculean power, thus testing its virtues and the 
principle on which it has been used. In doing so my object 
is to show, that nothing can be more unfounded than these 
claims; for, tested by correct reasoning, authentic rules, 
and stedfast facts, scull-cap is in every thing- found wanting:'' 

I shall begin my scrutiny of the powers of the herb, and 
the testimony-' in its favour, in the order of the principles 
just assumed as irrefragable. 

And, ^rstj it appears to me sufficiently evident, that if 
the nature of hydrophobia be what it is represented -in ar^ 
tide first, most, if not all of the cases reported to be such 
by the informal reporters who declare them to have been 
cured by scull-cap, were not cases of hydrophobia ; and, if 
any thing more than imaginary diseases, have been cases 
of some of the protean forms of hysteria, or some other 
nervous affection. This appears the more likely, because 
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the symptom hydrophobia occurs in genuine hysteria, and 
has also occurred in other nervous diseases, which were 
not produced by the bite of a rabid animal. 

Secondly, That if sanative effects in this disease can on- 
ly be rationally or philosophically expected from articles 
poaesaed of energy, activity, and promptness of operation : 
it ia absurd to look for them in scull-cap, for reasons stated 
in conclusion number six and seven. 

Thirdly, That if it has been correctly stated, that new 
remedies for this disease must be derived from among the 
powerful articles of the materia medica, and not from among 
a class of inert herbs, it is vain to try the scull-cap, or expect 
advantage from it, since it belongs to the latter class, as is 
evident in what is stated in conclusion seven ; and its admi- 
nistration is further incompatible, for the most part, with a 
common symptom of the disease, viz. the difficulty of swal- 
lowing. Hence it could not, even supposing that it be ade- 
quate to the cure of the disease, be administered to the ex- 
tent, and in the manner stated, because the hydrophobia 
would form an effectual barrier against this means of intro- 
ducing it into the system: for the spasms, constricting the 
pharynx and closing the jaws upon the associative actions 
of the mind with the cause of fear, would seem quite suffi- 
cient to show how vain must be the dependence on the sa- 
nate virtues of such a medicine. Indeed, nothing can be ex- 
pected from any remedy requisite to be introduced into the 
system through the medium of large quantities of this or 
any other fluid, the dread of which so frequently, though 
not indeed always, characterizes the disease. Can any thing 
be proposed less rational than such a means of relief! any 
thing less feasible of performance, than forcing down the 
throat, already closed by spasm, a fluid medicine, the sight 
of which must aggravate, and not remove, the existing 
symptom of distress ! 

As this terrific symptom seems to owe its existence to 
spasm of the pharynx, and temporary, perhaps partial para- 
lysis of the muscles of the throat and deglutition, produced 
primarily by the fear of suffocation which the attempt t» 
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Bwallow produces, and continued subsequently, by wrong 
or inverted associative actions : there is absolutely no op^ 
portunity^ at least in nine tenths of the cases which occur, 
of exhibiting the scull'Cap or any liquid physic. Even solids 
are abhorred, from the pain and difficulty of swallowing. 
And, if it be said that in one case out of ten there do occur 
intervals, when the muscles of deglutition are again, as in 
health, subjected to the associative power of volition ; and 
that such are the precise moments for administering this 
medicine, I would answer : if such practicability of swal- 
lowing fluids and solids does occur in this disease, (and, 
from experience I know it sometimes does,) the favourable 
moments should not be lost, by deluging the stomach with 
a useless quantity of inert fluid, which can in no wise ope- 
rate, except by mechanical distention ; but in seriously at- 
tacking the disorder with such efficacious remedies as shall, 
by their knovm promptitude and power of action on the 
system, lead to a rational expectation of lessening or re- 
moving the prominent symptoms ; as well as in reducing 
th6 system simultaneously, by free and copious blood-let- 
ting, below the point of spasmodic action or muscular re- 
sistance. ' 

Fourthly, That, admitting, argumenti ccmsa^ the medici- 
nable efficacy of scull-cap, its use would be difficult, if not 
impossible, in this disease, as has just been shown : since 
it must be taken, it is said, in a liquid form, and hence pain- 
fully aggravate a most disastrous 63nDiptom. And, if, by a 
further extension of this supposition, it be granted that a 
potency ensts in Scutellaria commensurate with tiie force 
of the disease, and if we also admit the feasibility of con- 
veying it into the system : it is still absurd to expect relief 
or cure from it, since it requires the lapse of a greater lengtii 
of time than real hydrophobia from the bite of a rabid animal, 
was ever known to exist, before its efficacy could be visible. 
As a prophylactic, it is said it must be given for forty days ; 
hence, as a cure, it is reasonable to suppose even a longer 
time would be necessary, because more of its power and 
peculiar efficacy would be needed to cure so violent a dis- 
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case, than simply to guard the system against one which 
tlid not exist. This cannot be doubted, for in the one case 
vigorous and morbid derangement of the animal functions 
is to be contended with and overcome, and that too, very 
speedily; while in the other, the preservation of these ac- 
tions of the healthy system ia all that is necessary to be 

Fifthly, That if what is stated in article five, be truth, viz. 
that sudden and violent etFects on the system, or any part of 
it, cannot be expected from either the internal or external 
administration, or both simultaneously, of any inert drug: 
that, in consequence, such effects will not follow the exhi* 
bition in either or both ways, of scull-cap, which is fully 
enUtled to that character. 

It is not capable of making any kind of impression on 
the s\-atem, either diseased by hydrophobia or otherwise 
disordered, or, in health. And if even it were possessed of 
the power of doing so, it conld not have cured hydropho- 
bia, as stated, bv large (juantitics of the decoction being 
poured into the stomach : since, had the disease existed, 
this would have been impracticable^and if it did not in 
such cases really exist, the scull-cap could not have 
cured it. 

Sixthly, Scutellaria lateiiflora is an inert vegetable in 
whatever form it be prepared, or in whatever manner ad- 
ministered. It has no effect directly or indirectly, on the 
general system, or any part of it, evidenced at least by those 
marks of operation which physicians and pathotogists have 
universally agreed on, as unequivocal evidences of medici- 
nable power. It is not pretended by those who recommend 
it, to be limited by small, and scarcely by any definite dose 
— nor ia it restricted to any specific times of repetition, even 
in the discretionary dose recommended. By way of experi- 
ment I have drank it to the extent of a pint within half an 
hour, with impunity. Hence, though I would not assert, nor 
do I suppose, Uiat it is nutritive, yet it must be considered 
rather as an aliment than a medicine. 

Seventhly, ScuU-cap evinces no activity or medictnal 
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lower, either in subaiance, or decoction, or infuBion, or 
tincture ! ! ! Surely if it is endued with the great energy it 
is reported to possess in decocttoiiy that is, diffused in a wa- 
tery menstruum: it is consistent with facts in similar cases, 
urith experience, and with reason — to expect it would show 
■k similar, perhaps more intense activity, when given in a 
BKllid form. But so far is this from being true, that, in a 
^■olid form I have not only tried it, and found it un- 
Hnrailing in hydrophobia ; but have no hesitation in pledging 
Hjpyself to administer any quantity, not offensive from mere 
Mbulk, to any number of persons, willing to make the esperi- 
Ecaent, without the slightest perceptible effect discernible by 
■die senses, or even rationally conceivable by the understand- 

■ ' Eighthly, The genus Scutellaria belongs to a very natu- 
HrI assemblage of plants, grouped in the Natural Families, 
Fvith the following genera. Ajuja, Amythestea, Brachyste- 
^num, Betonica, Ballota, Clinopodium, CoUinsonia, Cunila, 
L ©racocephalum, Glechoma, Germanea, Hyptis, HormJnum, 
SHHyssopus, Isanthus, Lamium, Lavandula, Leonurus, Ly- 
tfejpus, Marrubiam, Melissa, Melli litis, Mentha, Monarda, 
■iMepeta, 'Ocymuni, Origanum, Prasium, Phryma, Perilla, 
LTj»runeUa, Rosmarius, Salvia, Satureija, Sideritis, Scutella- 
L'via, Stacbys, Teucrium, Thrymba, Thymus, Trichostema, 
UlEiziphora. 

j^ Of these genera six are used freely in diet— viz. Mar- 

■ tjoiam. Thyme, Sage, Lawnder, Sweet Basil, Mint.^-and of 
^"^ose possessing any medicinal virtues, the genus Mentha, 
[ iMFord the most powerful product, in the oil of mint.^The 
I -properties of Melissa or Balm, Cunila or Pennyroyal and 
L dittany, Marrubium or Horehound, Nepeta or Catmint, 
^iire well known. Rosemary haa been lately commended as 

■ an emmenagogue, but all the other genera are wholly inert, 
L Ninthly, Tested by the facts of common notoriety to bo- 
L^RjUiists already stated in detail, scuU-cap would not be 
BbeXpected to possess any activity or medicinal virtues, be- 
^ttond balm, sage, dittany, horehound, catmint, pennyroy- 

', motherwort, summer savorj-, marjoram, &c. I have 
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shown that the whole tribe with which ji ts allied by nature, 
possess in common, either no medicinal power whatever, 
that is, are inert ; or, if any, are endued with the slight de- 
of warmth and stimulation, which the common bitter 
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family herbs (all belonging to this tribe) are possessed of. 
Rosemary is the most powerful of the whole family .' allow 
scull-cap equal virtues with it — can rosemary cure or pre- 
vent hydrophobia? But further, the genus Scutellaria is re- 
markably inert ; the most powerful species is S. hyssopifo- 
lia;* and this is simply very bitter. S. galericulata ia sai^ 
by Schcepf, to have cured intermittenta.f and he intimates 
that S. hyssopifolia, and lateriflora, may do the same. 1 am 
intimately acquainted with every American species of this 
genus, and can with confidence declare, that the most pow- 
erful ia the S. hyssopifolia, which perhaps scarcely equals in 
strength of bitterness, the flowers of camomile. — is camo- 
mile adequate to the cure or prevention of hydrophobia! 

Tenthly, Scutellaria lateriflora is endued with no sensi- 
ble properties. It ia devoid of taste or smell, except what 
it possesses in common with every inert plant hitherto dis- 
covered. From the universality with which such odour and 
taste as it does possess, pervade the inert herbs or plants, 
they are, contradiatlnctively to any sapidity or odour eviden- 
cing medicinahle power, or possessing any energetic cha- 
racter, termed herbaceous. The herbaceous smell and taste 
-must be recognized by every one, when it is mentioned, that 
they are possessed by all the grasses, the common weeds, 
and way-side vegetables. Scull-cap has no pungency nor 
aromatic principle. It does not vesicate nor produce a ru- 
befacient effect when applied to the skin; neither does it 
create heat, itching, pain, nor increased salivaiy discharge 
upon mastication. It produces no sensation in the stomach, 

* For > figure snd hutory of this pluil, I beg Icbtc to refer to mj F1ar< of 
Horlb America, Table S, 

t In the "Materia Medic* Americana potiiuoiun Befai Tegetabilia," oTScKop^ 
{luhliibed in 17S7, the 6m notice ia to be Tound of the ine^cidal *irtu« of thi 
genua acutcllaria. He laj'a of S. galerieulala, that it ia sub-odorou* and Utter, u 
ahilergenl and tonic, and uieful in teilkn fever* ; that S. bteriflara, iotcgrilolia 
and hjmpitolia i>o»i;n the aame ftrtaea, " viribaa eum hao cdittenfiint'* 
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^K>r head, nor brain, nor throat, nor lungs, nor liver, nor 

rt, nor bowels. It consequently neither affects respira- 

Ition, digestion, nor any other vital lunclion in the smallest 

tflegree. It does not stimulate the mucous membranes. It 

bneither affects the fauces, like seneica, in passing them, nor 

produces sneezing by being snulFed up the nose in consi- 

pderable quantities, like tobacco and other sternutatories. 

at has no volatile part. The evaporation of a saturated dc- 

i, discovers no exhalation but an herbaceous one ; and 

"itbe residual estract, after exsiccation by slowly suffering 

I the watery particles to be carried off near a stove-heat, is 

L'luialogous in all respects, to a similar product of commoa 

ss {/loa viridis.) As, therefore, none of the attributes in- 

ative of activity, or medicinal power, or poisonous ef- 

i, are visible or discoverable in this plant, I am justified 

n concluding that ihe far fomed sculi-cap, the vaunted fire- 

■ venlive and cui'c of hydrophobia and " letantis"* is wholly 

nd essentially inert, and consequently medicinally worth- 

kJless. This assertion is not gratuitous : it is a logical infer- 

tace grounded in reason, and sustained by experiment and 

tfie irresistible nature of the preceding facts. That no one 

interested in the subject may feel his doubts unsatisfied, or 

* SeeUtepuliliealionionUiii laltjeotin (he Ken.YorkEieningPoat, (nrtlcn. 

in that paper orthelGlhaTJmnBrj, 1831, If an; iMnemore wore n«> 

[0 prcKnt the HDll.oap in its (rue light, therebj diicOTciriiig iti ineOi- 

■Bj, ind the empirical ticwi b; which it ia oommendrd, auBh ii sffarded by thii 

nameiof the t«i highlj reapecUble phjiicinna mentioned in il, 

e eRecl of penuading any reSecdng phyaician, ptrtioalari; If he 

or treated a mm of tctanua, ihat aught but opium, wine, and 

nndj, had luijr ihing lodo inlhc recoverj ofthi* bof. It iailalcd in the report, 

_lk»t he look "eight graiin of ofHum, from daj-light till two a'clcwk P. M. and 

\tcw ipnonfulltor wine;" and beaidea thia he took tbeoiMam "ttriee,"* and then 

nee," and about half a pinl of brandy— all between the day -light of the 

iniL and the lecond moi-ning after that time. 'I'hua had he taken at 

and an half grain) of opium, the moat powerful anliapaamodie of the 

ledicB, B few tratpoonifuil of wine, and halCa pinl of brandjr. And he 

1 a wine glaaa full nnremittinglj every fifteen or twenty minutet of the 

oTKulI-eap, made by pouring a pint of bciling water onanounoe of the 

t>, during all ibe time elipaing from two o'clock on the eleventh, after 

etveen that hmir and the preceding day. light, Uken ti^hl graim of 

m. It il aerionilj aaked whether the inert >eull-cap or the opium, hniD- 

iat, enml lhi« diiease '. 

' Say half lEMin. 
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litt ihkid uninforttl^d 611 ^is point, I htirthy dedm'e mptJi 
ifWmg and ready^ to Jjrcfletit die bGuK-^ap to any one dia* 
posed to go to tiie trouble of an experitmi^t) lliat he may 
reiterate the ttifi» I have repeatedly Aiade to futt aUdeii^ 
tire satisfaction^ • ' 

' Having no#, 1iyre^on#, factft, and Jif^mecitd^ ihowft 
that scull-cap is inot only an inert plant, but that its medidH 
nal immerit is remaHntble ; and therefot^f firatii the iDAIUtt tii 
things, incapable of achieving the po^^rerf nl cu^b d^ttered 
to follow its administraticMi: it remidiik Ibr me to offers 
few observations on the Mature ^ th^ ttali«ioily in favoiU- 
of th^ scuU-cap; and then to dose die dfeti^ 1^ a hiiHoiy 
1^ a case of fe^ hydrophobia, imd ahodiet, iia #faicti 
libe imaginatioh of the padent was fast leadiii^ y«i[ 4lito% 
^ development of iffl the direful sympfoois ^M^^alOar, 
dy. In bodi cases I prescribed the scuB<^i^l'<rittllRrfaaft 
views aiid success will be secfn in the secjbdi / • 

The accounts of the prophylactic and turfi^^ "V^lM 
scull-cap, are not only improbable but marvellous in them- 
selves ; and carry with them, strong evidence of inconsis- 
tency, ignorance and empiricism. That they are improbable 
is evident, because they are incompatible with reason, ex- 
perience, and the known laws of the animal system, the 
force of disease, and the laws of therapeutics ; they are 
marvellous, because unaccountable by any rules of philoso- 
phizing, or by the inductions of reason ; they are inconsis- 
tent, because contradictory and irreconcileable with truth and 
with each other ; and evidently charlatanical, because they 
support the idea that a violent disease has been and can be 
cured, by a mean inadequate to such an effect, and so 
feeble, that no limits are set to the dose, nor any specific 
restriction as to the times of repetition of the doses. They 
are empirical for this additional reason ; that though some 
few doctors are stated by Dr. Spalding in his pamphlet, to 
have reposed great confidence in the prophylactic and cu- 
rative powers of the plant in hydrophobia, they forfeited, 
by the very circumstance of their making a secret of the 
supposed remedy, any claim to be longer considered can» 



dtd imd regular practitioners. T%e mass of those^ however, 
vho practised with dtis ^aot, are not only very iUiteratc 
men, bat Aey Aid not belong to the profeasion of medicine, 
being weavers, &c. "See. I will not ccneeal, however, the 
fact, that some respectable physicians, aa Dr. Thatcher, 
I^- Stephen H. Williams,' and one or two more, recently, 
have declared tfieir" confidence in the reputed power of the 
plant. But in doing so, there cannot be a^doidit that ihey 
have reprehetisibly suffered tficmsdves to be misled by the 
importuning puHlicaiDons on the Bsbject, with which oar 
newspapers have been unfortnttately replete. If however, 
diose gentlemen Will make experiments on diemselves or 
others, in health or disease, with the plaM variously pre- 
pared «nd administered, I cuwint for one moment doubt 
that 4hey Vfill see ^eir delusion. Dr. Spalding's Conduct 
deserves a more s^ere notice. Hia pamphlet, to apeak in 
the mildest langusj^ which xke case admits ef, is the most 
empirical production whioh ev'er came from the pen of a 
regularly educ&tM physician ; it is frau^t widi mischief, 
fuH of dbsurditieB, and i^lete with extravf^;ancies entirely 
inconsistent with lihe reflection of such a physician as we 
have hithertt> considered him. In a word, it reflects serious 
injury on his professional character, and is disrespectful to- 
wards the profession generally. Yet, I ought to add, this is 
said ontfic mere merits of the pamphlet, Connected with the 
great respectability of its author, and independent of his 
categorical disavowal subsequent to its publication, of any 
"belief in thetruthof'the statements to which he had given 
in' it an unnecessaty publicity. This does in no degree 
lessen, but actually aggravates his reprehensibtlity in pub- 
lishing the pamphlet ; yet justice demands that his disbelief 
should be registered, ao as to counteract the danger his 
publication may produce. I have therefore much pleasure 
in declaring that Dr. Spalding is, by his own request, 
striken from the list of believers in the preventive or cu- 
rative powers of scull-cap, and doubt not that his example 
will soon be followed, by others who remain on it. 
The testimony in favour of the preventive power of scull- 
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cap, 13 for the mo3t part negative. — It consists of ac enu- 
meration of numbers of persons and animals bitten by rabi4 
dogs, hogs, &c. who had taken the decoction and did not 
become mad. It is also suspicious— because it chiefly emar 
nates from the vulgar or illiterate, who are prone to exag- 
geration in similar cases, from the mere love of the mar- 
vellous — and when from intelligent persons, it is, with 
few eitceptions, from such as are not of the medical profes- 
sion, and consequently not fully adequate to a just concep- 
tion of the subject. For I believe it will not be denied by" 
any one acquainted with the history of physic, that mcrw 
practical medicine has never been essentially improved, ex- 
cept by physicians. 

The testimony is further incredible, because of ihe im- 
mense number of persons and cattle said to be bitten by 
rabid animals, prevented from getting mad, and cured of 
hydrophobia — thus evidencing a degree of exaggeration, 
which casts an air of suspicion on the whole testimony. 
Misrepresentation or misapprehension in these accounts, 
are discoverable in some circumstances which admit of ab- 
solute refutation, by experiment;* and if this has occurred 
on points which admit of demonstrable contradiction, the 
inference is natural and consonant with reascm, Uiat ^• 
milar misrepresentation or misapprehension exists, in such 
points of the testimony, as are not tangible— which by their 
very nature are obscure, and beyond the reach of scrutiny 
or detection, or subversion. 

The reports on this subject are not to be relied on, so far 
as regards the effects ascribed to Scutellaria lateriflora, be- 
cause there is much reason to believe one half of the cases 
in which this plant has been stated to have been J^ven, were 

* A reniBrkable initiDce ofthii, it evidenced in the poven Bttribated (D th« 
•cill-eap in t. note to the case of M.17 T!ee, publjih^d in the running Port, 
9<ithof Au^sl, 1S90. Itiiaifoirowi: "The grCBt poweraoT thii pimol *en 
roentioncd tome" (the Editor of the Evening Po«t) "by two [lefiont who udi 
took too large s done of it at a preTentive, in use they hod been mdanpred llj 
her (Mary Tiee'B) saliiB, the one a phpician, and the other in apotbeeaiT 1 
who both were much aUmieil by thevkilenoe of iti effects" M ! "~ 
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t treated by it, but by some other resembling plant. I 
" r this from the fact, that within the last three years, nu- 
erous applications have been made to me for informaUoB 
lether certain plants brought for my inspection, were the 
" e scull-cap." — In but three or four instances has 
! Scutellaria lateriflora been shown me, and perhaps in 
D or three more, other species of Scutellaria have been 
resented. Many of these persons have informed me, that 
the plants brought, were those collected and used by differ- 
ent persons to prevent and cure hydrophobia, under the full 
Hwbelief that they were the true scull-cap. And several strong 
Hl||Bes were positively stated to have yielded to the scull-cap 
^Hvought as a specimen, and which was Verbena hastata, a 
^^Aant well known to botanists, as a common inert weed. 
Mimulus ringens has been sent to me from New-York, 
by a very conspicuous advocate for the power of Scutellaria 
lateriflora, with the assurance that it was Scutellaria galericu- 
lata, with a bulbous root; and had, by being used in mistake 
for the S. lateriflora, last spring, produced dangerous effects. 
■hia however worthyof remark, that neither the one nor other 
|i these plants, M. ringens nor S. galericutata, has a bulbous 
;, nor is either capable of producing any dangerous effect. 
t latter has been already stated to be a good bitter, and 

r is absolutely inert. 

I'he testimony, when such as to be relied on, evidently 

tries misapprehension with it, and describes imaginary hy- 

Iphobia or some hysterical affection.* I have not room 

p,this paper to enter into an exposition of the numerous 
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die miaipiireheDiionl ind incredible tircum- 
f Man Tver, lo muuh ipoken of, tn.l tKiint- 
UrBtive power of leuU^iii in fa^ilraphaliia, I be^ 
Dteretbng letter bj Dr. W iUiam Tullf , poth 
, dT MiildlelDHD, Connoctieiit, on the 30lb of 
itiinlng il, ivB) IMU Into taj hands si Tiw dafa 
I j uid, Gndinit m^teir aiitioiptted in mr alric- 
le reniBrki upou theesieot' 
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evidences of imaginary hydrophobia with which medical re- 
cords abound; neither is it at all necessary. Suffice it to 
remark, that everv intelligent and well informed practi- 
tioner has reason to believe that such have existed in veiy 
timid and nervous people, highly excited with the appre- 
hension of disaster after being bitten by suspicious dogs. 
In .luch cases, it is my full belief, the scull-cap has been fre- 
quently administered, and such doubtless it has cured, aided, 
as the doctor, the patient, and the physic have all been, by 
the full confidence reposed in tlie curative powers of scullr 
cap, at least by the patient, if not by his medical attendant. 
A case of this nature occurred in my own practice, as will 
appear in the conclusion of these remarks, isball now pro- 
ceed to detail two cases, highly interesting in the present 
inquiry into the power of scull-cap. They so strikingly ex- 
emplify some of the preceding positions, that 1 hope tlaey 
will supply what may by some still be deemed wanting in 
this paper, to complete the exposition of the futility of 
.prescribing scull-cap with any other view^ than to profit by 
the fears of a patient relative to his apprehended disorder- 
This may, perhaps be justifiably done, by cajoling him into 
the belief, that, should he be so unfortunate as to become 
mad, in consequence of the bite of a dog (not rabid), he 
still has the consoling assurance that a sovereign epectfi: 
exists the celebrated scull-cap. So far I am willing to pro- 
fit by the powers of this plant ; and for this purpiKC I re- 
commend it to my brother practitioners, from the succesi^ 
1 have had with it in the following iustanoe: 

1 Case I. 

On the 20th day of July, 1819, at half past ten o'clock 
P. M. I was called upon by the wife of Philip Tunisson, 
(then living in Locust near Eleventh Street, but now in 
Market near Eleventh,) to visit her husband, who had been 
bitten in the arm half an hour before, by a neighbouring 
dog, supposed to be mad. Before visiting him, I requested 
her to conduct me to the house where the dog behmgcd, 
that I might ascertain his real situation. This she- did ; I 
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pw the dog, which was evidently in perfect health. The 

lerson who owned him, an intelligent man, assured me 

la nothing ailing him, and showed his opinion to be 

incere, by suffering him to play with his children. Satisfied 

B this point, I visited Mr. T. and found him with a alight 

the fore arm near the bend of the elbow. He 

s greatly agitated from fear of the consequences of this 

kte ; and, though a courageous man, betrayed a degree of 

V«»lc apprehension, which convinced me his family or 

teighbours had alarmed him. Though a robust man in 

Icalth, hia spirits were liable to sink in disease, as I had 

'eral times remarked in indispositions for which- I 

ttended him. I dressed the arm Ughtly, prescribed 8 

: draught, and quieted his apprehensions by stating 

e condition of the dog. The next day I visited him early; 

ind the wound looking as contused wounds do, when iii- 

Kcted on a person of full, vigorous and infiamm&tory 

labit; Ke had passed a tranquil night, and was without 

read of any unpleasant consequences. At mid-day, how- 

e sent for me. I found him with renewed anxiety, 

B perturbation evidently owing to the officious cautions of 

s family and unfeeling remarks of his neighbours. Some 

pDe had Informed him of the whole train of hydrophobic 

mptoms; the appearance the wound puts on when that 

s follows the bite, the pains in the arm pits, shiveiitig, 

. &c. and he endeavoured to persuade mc that he had 

Mm all. In vain did I reason witli him, or ridicule his 

i he became angry with me for so doing, and fearing the 

piKCcitement of his system in consequence of his fears, might 

k.Britate or retard the healing of the wound, I soothed him 

Ifith every art in my power, and then left him tranquil with 

^promise to see him at nine o'clock. He did uoi, however, 

wait my visit, but becoming again alarmed, sent his wife 

r me at nighc-iall. I found, in her, the chief cause of his 

■'^prehensions ; she was so much alarmed, that no persua- 

■wons could alter her belief that he was becoming mad ; 

Bid she blamed me for mot seeing things in the light she 

I accompanied her to see her husband, — found the 
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wound doing well as before, and no symptom of disease 
about the man, except an obstinate conviction of hii mind, 
that he was getting mad. I did not now leave him as be. 
fore, with lessened apprehension, though much time was ex- 
pended, and many arts tried to sooth him. I prescribed an 
opiate to compose him, dressed his arm, and promised to 
call at eight next day. He, however, came himself to me, 
in great perturbation, before that hour ; described symptoms 
and feelings which I was convinced he had not, because I 
could neither see them, nor discover any evidences that 
tbey had existed. I sent him home with renewed assurance* 
of his safety, and the good appearance of his wound and 
general health ; enjoined rest, and the absolute necessity of 
dismissing his ungrounded fears. I did not see him agsdn 
until four o'clock in the afternoon, when he was somewhat 
more quiet, finding the hydrophobia did not advance as 
rapidly as he had been taught to expect. At eight his wife 
again came to me and described his situadon as quite cri- 
tical; enumerated the symptoms before spoken of, as having 
supervened in an aggravated manner; declared she was 
afraid to stay in die house, lest he should bark and bite 
her; that he had himself the same fears, for the dog was 
certainly mad, Sic. &c. I had again visited the dog ; Vie was 
well. 

Wearied with contending against such absurd apprefaen* 
sions, it suddenly occurred to me, to change my conduct. 
I did so— required of her to repeat the symptoms, and 
then told her that upon re-consideration I thought they in^- 
cated something very like hydrophobia — but still, if he 
Would follow my advice rigidly, I was in possession of an 
infallible specific for that dreadful disease. I desired her to 
wait in the entry where this conversation was held, and went 
into the parlour, where my friend Dr. Samuel Stewart was 
utting. I related the circumstances briefly to him— told 
him if he would bear witness to my motives (which I as- 
signed to him) for prescribing the scull-cap, I would give it 
to Mr. Tunisson. This he promised to do, and to remem- 
ber the circnmstance. I called in Mrs, T.— ^old her in the 
presence of Dr. S. that I was fearful, on reflection, from 
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what she had said, that hydrophobia would Rupcrvene— but 
i-^ve her the scuU-cap (the recent plant of which I had col- 
Wted a quaati^ with a view to make a drawing,) and put 
lltto her hands a long account in the Evening Post of the 
;6th of July, which I had on my table — desired her to read 
pto Mr. T. g^ve him a strong decoction of the herb as di- 
eted in that paper, and I doubted not, by the time I should 
|pe him next day, the symptoms would have left him. She 
^med greatly pleased, and much relieved of her anxiety for 
isband, my manner having been so grave that she had 
lot the alighteat suspicion of any finesse or insincerity. Dr. 
tewart and myself amused ourselves on the subject when 
^e left us ; and I predicted to him a perfect cure by means 
f tlie scull-cap and newspaper. The result veriEed my pre- 
lections. Mr. Tunisson came himself to me next morning, 
lile Dr. Gibson was in my office, declaring the medicine 
ad acted like a charm, that he was perfecliy rvell—nevti 
better in his life — pains in the wound and ajTn pits gone, Stc- 
I directed attention to daily dressing his wound (now nearly 
healed), and a recurrence to scull-cap, should he have areturn 
e/'Mf*i/»i;ifo»!-t, which had alarmed him, but which I assured 
him seldom if ever returned, after taking a single draught 
of scull-cap. I visited him every day or two— and never 
found him suffering from a moment's anxiety. He had no 
idea, and to this day has none, that I practised on his fears, 
and thus cured him. With more credulity than I possessed, 
some persons would have believed this man's case one of 
true hydrophobia, or the commencement of that disease; 
and wid) more reliance on the public newspaper accounts 
on the subject, and less information than experiment had 
given me, on the subject of the medicinal powers of scull- 
cap in relation to it^would have attributed the cure to the 
administration of that herb ; or would, at least, have decla- 
red the approaching symptoms of hydrophobia had been 
unequivocally arrested by its prophylactic powers. I do be- 
lieve such cases as this have been mistaken for hydropho- 
bia, when, though the dog has not been rabid, the patient 
Jiould not be persuaded of the fact, and, by suiFeriog his 
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apprehensions, aided by the officious interference of friends, 
to master his judgment, has worked himself into a degree 
of mental agitation, which, under other circumstancea would 
not have occurred. Yet it is evident, that the fears of the 
patient are not to be disregarded, since they can produce 
a hysteric disease like the preceding. But, if they amount 
to such a height that we cannot by reason, convince them — 
the aid of prejudice may be resorted to, and the fancies of 
the patient may profitably be enlisted, to sooth his mind 
and remove his apprehensions. 

Case II. 
At ten o'clock P. M. on the 28th of November, 1818, I 
was called to visit John Wolman, Quince Street, near Lo- 
cust. The messenger had left the call on my slate half an 
hour before, so that I had no intimation of any thing very 
particular in the case of this patient. He was a short athle- 
tic man of about forty years of age, of temperate habits and 
courageous disposition, and had a wif(- and several chil- 
dren. On entering the room my eye met that of this man, 
■who was lying on the outside of the bed, and discovered 
to me a very peculiar and embarrassing physiognomy- It 
was full of suspicion and lowering expression. He shud- 
dered distrustfully at my approach to the bedside, for a 
moment, and then recovering himself, replied to my in- 
quiries into his feelings, with quick and impatient clear- 
ness. He had a chill; complained of pain in the back 
of the neck, loins, head, and stomach particularly. Said 
his throat was dry. His tongue was foul, pulse full, very 
hard, and remarkable for vacillancy between ordinary 
quickness apd febrile frequency. Respiration natural. He 
was grcady depre«sed in spirit, so much so, that this cir- 
cumstance, after learning from his wife his usual cheerful- 
ness, together with the remarkably distrustful physiogno- 
my already mentioned, caused me to be very anxious, and 
indeed, on refl ec^on^-*(r an^e/y apprehensive, for his situa- 
tion otherwise, presented nothing different from the ordina- 
ry mode of approach of fever. I endeavoured to dissipate 
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^dub^ub^ctmntiible-'ditpcMdetice.iH'e tiastily^tunied'froin 
'ttej ■'sayidgj " llfloil' cWlfiot telieve mei i am not .for 
this 'Worts.* I'bleh Hta, adOiiiutitered fifteen gmnsof^ctu 
loBa'd'*ith teti i^aitis of calcined M^e«k^ and leftasoii 
Itition' =6f tarUT ernedcrj - to be taken after .^e cathAitic had 
ceased to operate, or in case it should ndt move die txnreU 
before five o'clock next monntag,' ordering him leihMiade 
drink duiiogthe inght. He made no objection to diis-be- 
verage,' but indeed preferred It to tStnttrtnd -water or trea- 
cle, which were also prt^oaed. He was edtirelj^subniisBtve 
to the remedies; showed no" repugnatitce dt the idea of 
swallowing fluids while I was there, though I remarked, 
when his wife, at his own request, presented a tea*citp of 
Water, of which he quickly sipped a little, thai deglutition 
hurried his respiration for a few seconds. Though obvi- 
ous, this effect did not impress me with any suspicion as 
to tfie real nature of the man's disorder, but appeared to 
me to partake of the general flurry' of his actions, which 
might be characteristic of his common behaviour. 

At seven o'clock next day, (the 29th,) I was sent for to 
see him without delay, the messenger informing me that 
he had been verj- restless and troublesome all night; not 
only refusing to lie down, but frequently starting from the 
edge of the bedstead on which he occasionally sat, and tra- 
versing the room with perturbation. I found him in a state 
of frightful excitement and muscular mobility, with a wild, 
protruded, staring, but unsteady eye. The disturbance of 
his mind, evident on my first visit, was increased to the 
most distressing agitation. He started from the door, near 
which he was standing when I entered, being either wor- 
ried at seeing me, or disliking the rush of cold air from the 
entry — stood for a few moments at the window, with his 
back towards me, looking, by sudden and apprehensive 
glances over his shoulder towards tJie place where I stood 
making inquiries of his wife and attendant; and when I 
finally addressed myself to him, to ask hljp how he felt, he 
replied by very quick and abrupt, though rational answers. 
1 learned from his wife that his physic had operated freely. 
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and he had been puked once by the tartar emetic, dUcliug- 
tng a Urge quantity of bile and tnuch ropy mucus, which 
he repeatedly pulled impatiently out of his moudi with hit 
fingers, during the operation of the medicine. That an 
hour after I left him the preceding night, he suddenly 
jumped up from the bed on which he had been tossing 
about, and complained of intense burning in his throat, 
and appeared to be oppressed with phlegm. She offered 
him a drink of lemonade, which he instantly flung from 
him with disgust, and was seized with the most alarming 
spasms, which threw his head bacicward, and seemed near 
*' choking him;" that he made no remark about the lemon- 
ade; and she, attributing hfs conduct to her having sud- 
denly presented the drink, without being asked for it, agiain 
offered it, on his complaint of intolerable thtrit. As be- 
fore, he was seized with spasm (" fits") and " choking," and 
shouted violently that " she wanted to kill him." During 
the operation of his cathartic, forgetting, or not attribuQng 
to the right cause, his abhorrence of the lemonade, she told 
him he had better " drink something to help him," when 
he abruptly jumped from the close-chair, screamed to have 
the door opened ; was seized with " choking" and spa&m 
(" fits") and hastily flung it shut. That he seemed gasping 
for breath, and raised the window himself, but instantly 
let it fall and strode repeatedly across the room. That during 
the whole right he walked to and fro, suffering much from 
a difficulty of breathing, which was fitful, for at times he 
was calm in respiration : expressed great surprise at " whU 
could ail him ;" apologized for having spoken roughly to 
her; saying he verily believed he was " out of his head." 
In this state of mind he reached the day-light, when I was 
directly sent for. His behaviour on my entrance has alrea- 
dy been mentioned. 

It is needless to say that the moment I saw him this mont- 
ing (the 29th) and heard but part of the information aboVt 
detailed, I made up my mind as to the nature of this pow 
fellow's disorder. As it was not difficult either, to discover, 
that a few hours would in all probabili^- end his EuiTennjrs ; 
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LlBd as tiis wife was in hourly expectation of labour, and 
fVBemcd in gre^t atflictioa, I was unwilling to make any 
1 Inquiry to ascertain if he had received any injury or bite 
■ ttom a mad dog. I was confirmed in my determination, hy 
the conviction of my own mind that the disease was hydro- 
phobia, whether supervening symptomatic ally on the bite of 
arabidanimal,orwhethcroccurringspontaneously as an ano- 
malous symptom of fever, with great tendency to nervous ir- 
rltabilitj--^md also because my practice would not, in this 
stage of the disease, have be«i in any way regulated or alter- 
ed by any further inform ation-^-and I wished to hear, without 
prejudice or misrepresentation, the symptoms, or any change 
in them, which might occur during the intervals of my ab- 
sence. Not the slightest suspicion of the real -nature of Ms 
complaint existed either in the minds of his wife, or relations 
attending, nor did the poor fellow himself appear to have 
any idea of the cause of his disease. Hence I scrupulously 
avoided any hint on the subject to him or his friends. I had 
not a moment's hesitation in repeating a very free bleeding, 
and administeringa scruple of calomel. This was swallowed in 
abolus after the greatest difficultj-, and after several fruitless 
efforts to talte it into the mouth, each of which produced a 
distressing sense of choking, (t was finally accomplished by 
the firm resolution of the patient himself, who, more tran- 
quil from the bleeding, stated his willingness to do any 
thing that " would not choke him," for relief. He declared 
he could not tell why he abhorred the lemonade or some tea 
spoken of, but not presented to him, for he was intolerably 
thirsty ; but that an attempt to take it, seemed " like to kill 
him." I reasoned with him, and asked him to swallow a 
tea-spoonful only of water. He said he would do so, if his 
wife would hold him round the waist- The instant however 
that I presented this small quantity to him, the most horri- 
ble spasms ensued— his bleeding seemed no longer to com- 
pose him. He ran into the yard, opened the privy door, 
violently shut it again— returned to the apartment, opened 
the stove, closet, and front door, in the same wild, abrupt 
I vehement manner, closing each with a sudden jeric. 
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■3 if he had seen behind each, a spectre. He now spat fir- 
quentiy and abruptly, about the roam, on the tabl«, ihe 
stove, the victuals which were on it, and on his own clothes, 
and those of his wife, brother and myself. But, 3o far from 
designing to injure any one, was evidently timorous to a 
inorbid degree, looking imploringly, but suspiciously and 
wildly, at every one but his wife, and particularly at me. 
On questioning him in amore tranquil moment whyhewaa 
feari'ul we would do him harm, he said he " could not teft" 
—that he believed he " was out of his head"— and that the 
reason why he strode from place to place was, that he felt as 
if he was "choking." He was as much affected in refipiration 
and spasms, by a sudden rush of cool air, as by an attempt to 
swallow water. His enunciation, I was informed, was in 
health slow and distinct. He now answered quesaons with 
inconceivable rapiditj' and vehemence, and with an indis* 
tinctness, (clipping his words like an intoxicated man,) evi- 
dently owing to a want of power over, the organs of speech, 
as ^vell as to the quantitv of viscid mucus which seemed 
to clog up his mouth, fauces, and throat. 

In an hour I returned, and administered two drachm? of 
the finely powdered leaves, stems, capsules, and seeds of 
9CuU-cap (S, lateriflora.) This was taken with extreme diffi- 
culty in a table spoonfull of coffee, and, as before, after 
several fruitless efforts, but not until the man had sum- 
moned all his resolution, ^d was held by his wife aa before. 
It produced spasm and horrjed respiration. In half an hour 
three drachma more were, with some^^'hat less difficul- 
ty, swallowed, and, in tie course of an^liour after, two 
boluses, each containing eight grains of the pulverized 
leaves, mixed with conserve of roses, were given. The ex- 
treme agony induced by swallowing them, made the pauent 
rebellious at any further attempts to exhibit liquids or so- 
lids of any kind. The morbid irritability.beforemeationed, 
was again conspicuous, accompanied by sp excessive musr 
cular mobility, which suddenly and vehemently exhibited 
the impressions made by those causes which most affected 
this irritability. These were cqld air, the presentation of 
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lemonade, water, coffee, or treacle to him to be drunk when 
he complained of thirst; suddenly approaching him or ab-* 
ruptly interrogating him as to the seat of his sufferings or 
his sensations. Yet it was remarkable that this man was 
never entirely without reason or reflection ; and in the ab- 
sence of the hurried spasmodic respiration, which always 
came on by paroxysms, and was evidently produced by ir- 
ritation in the.fauces, throat, and oesophagus ; he often com- 
plained of acute pain in his stomach, but most constantly of 
intolerable thirst; this never left him, except for an hour at a 
time. In the afternoon I profited by it, and urged his taking 
lemonade, assuring him in the most solemn manner, I 
would not present it, until he himself should say he was rea- 
dy to swallow it. I poured two ounces of a saturated 
brandy tincture of scull-cap into a large tea-cup full of le- 
monade, and awaited his request for drink. Repeatedly did 
he, with the most distressing efforts at resolution, tell me 
he was ready ; fix one hand firmly on the back of a chair, 
and suddenly ask for the cup. As his countenance seldom, 
in these attempts, showed his mind fixed, I very slowly 
brought it towards him, and when near his hand, he turn- 
ed himself away by a violent jerk, running towards the door 
or window, quickly opening and as quickly clapping them 
shut again. I however persevered in my solicitations ; and 
finally he entwined one arm around the waist of his wife, 
who did the same with him, fixed the other energetically to 
the back of a chair, and asked her to administer it. This 
she did, and after the first spasm was overcome, he gulped 
the whole quantity of fluid without stopping, but instantly 
was seized with tetanic retraction of the muscles of the 
back and nape of the neck, and, vociferating indistinctly, 
threw himself violently backward on the bed. The spasm 
went off; he seemed more tranquil ; jumped up and slowly 
traversed the room ; described the effect of die liquid on 
his system, by saying " it stops up the way, and drives the 
breath out of my body. God knows how much I want to 
drink, for I am burnt up in my insides ; but it chokes me. 
I cannot, will not, take any more." I now left the house, 
Vol. I. 3 F No. 2. 
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and did iiot again see him till dusk, when I found the ca- 
lomel had purged Kim copiously. He had walked to and 
fro the whole afternoon, shouting violently, and asking ve- 
hemently *' who's there" at every noise which was made 
like a person knocking at a door, whenceaoever such noise 
proceeded. Even the rattlingof carta, I was informed, caus- 
ed this question. He dreaded my approach; declaredhc would 
not see me, and when I finally arrived, and knocked at the 
front door, he bellowed frightfully, as I myself heard, and 
ran up into the third story- Unwilling to aggravate his 
fears, I wailed some time below, begging his wife to per- 
suade him to see me, and to assure him of my kind inten- 
tions. She returned, saying he threatened to jump out of 
the window and destroy himself, if I or any other person 
was admitted to the room. Entreaties having no effect, I 
went unexpectedly up stairs into the room, and was shock- 
ed at the condition of this poor fellow, which was some- 
thing between maniacal attd rational, or perhaps both, by 
fits. He flirted from me to a comer of the room, and finding 
I did not follow him, became tranquil. In a few seconds 
he permitted me to feel his pulse, which was tense and ve- 
ry frequent. His face was purplish-red t his cycK ^ro^-uded 
and blood-shot ; his tongue dry, and not the least portion 
of mucus or saliva discoverable in his mouth. 

I proposed bleeding, and offered to ^ it. He touted, 
ran from me, and was »o much perturbed that I Mt him, 
informing his wife I would getanotherphyiiciantO'sechim 
with me, requf sting in the interim to send for her brothers, 
to assist in holding him if necessary. I called on mybrothei 
Dr. John Khea Barton, but finding him out, I requested 
my friend the late Dr. Miller,* of the Pennsylvania Hos- 

• Tlie following ii Dr. MiUer'i ilatcnwnl uf bli appeimnce st that dme ; 

Pennsjlianis Hogpital, Nor. .'iUth, HIS, 
DuK DncTOH, 
Tbe following ai'e the inosi obTious ijiniilomi of the patient jou Hero «i poGu 

Respectfully, 

W. P. MILLER, M. D, 
Dr.'W*> f' C BuxaiT. - , , 
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pital, to accompany me to see the case, and assist m bleed- 
ing, which he directly did. Our entrance terrified the pa- 
tient, though in Ae third story ; and it was twenty minutes 
before he could be persuaded to admit us. He was more 
quiet, and had agsun been purged by the calomel a few mi- 
nutes before. He would not permit either of us to take blood, 
and we left him, desiring a bleeder to be sent for, and a 
sufficient number of persons to overcome his resistance. 
I directed his brother to send for a bleeder also at day-light, 
and again have him bled, in case he was not more tranquil 
during the night. I visited him at eight o'clock next morn- 
ing, November 30th, and found every symptom aggravated 
to a painful extent. He had traversed the room the whole 
night— half delirious, but not attempting to hurt any one. 
On the contrary, he feared harm of all who approached him, 
except his wife and children. The secretion of tough, viscid 
frothy mucus was now increased to such an extent, that he 
could only get it from his mouth by flirting it out with his 
fingers, spitting suddenly about him on every thing in his 
way. He had not been bled as ordered, at day-light; I 
therefore directed the bleeder to be sent for— and prevailed 
on him to swallow two pills of seneka.* On my return 
in half an hour, the bleeder was taking blood from him, 
and the patient was greatly terrified, more by the number 
of persons who had come in to hold him, for the operation, 
than from any other cause. I am quite confident that the 
dribbling of the blood into the basin, did not excite any 

**Oii entering his room, a1>out nine o'dock P.M. I found bim reelinbg on his 
bed, bis face flushed, his eyes suffused, respiration natural, pulse quick and tenae^ 
mouth dry, and his tongue covered with a white fur. 

When he was requested to take some drink, he expressed the utmost horror, 
and refused to take any ; his wife however presented him with a cup of lemonade, 
and after much persuasion, he seized it, passed it to his mouth, and swallowed a 
few table spoonfuUs with the utmost difficulty. He appeared to be rational, com- 
plained of having been delirious ; his conversation was occasionally interrupted 
by spasm about the throat, whioh he attributed to wind rising from the stomach, 
almost strangling him. Just before my leaving him, his wife gave him a cup of 
water ; he swallowed some, and ran across the room with the utmost distress in 
his countenance, as if to avoid strangulation.** 

* See my Vegetable Materia Medica, vol. U. page ISd, article Polygala Senega. 
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horror, or disgust, or spasm— but he was evidently timcH 
rously uneasy while it flowed, looking frequently and sus- 
piciously at the bleeder, his arm, the blood, and all around 
him. He was now relieved, and somewhat prostrated, but 
pulse full and hard. He refused with horror^ and frightful 
physiognomy, all kinds of drink, though complaining still 
of thirst. Took powders and pills for three hours, of seneka, 
which I prescribed with a view to promote a free expec- 
toration. This they did, though not administered to any 
gieat extent. On my last visit, at half past eleven o'clock 
on the 30th, I found him in the room on the first floor, sur- 
rounded by many persons, who had at different times been 
called in to hold him. He ran into the yard, opened the 
privy door, returned suddenly, strode up and down the 
room, evidently terrified— spoke thick and incoherendy, was 
seized with violent spasms about the throat, fell on the floor 
and puked up in large quantity a matter resembling black 
vomit of yellow fever, and other malignant diseases— was 
exhausted by the efFort, and respiration becoming more dif- 
ficult, a severe spasm put an end to his sufferings. He had 
lived in this distressing torment nearly two entire days, 
during the whole of which time he had not slept for one 
minute, nor been quiescent for more than ten minutes at a 
time. That gastric disease produced this dark discharge, I 
cannot doubt ; for the patient complained at times severely 
of pain in his stomach and gullet. 

I wished to make an examination of the body — and ac- 
companied by my brother Dr. John Rhea Barton, I called 
in the afternoon for the purpose of doing so. We were un- 
able, ho\vever, by our joint persuasions, to induce the re- 
lations, now all collected and terrified, to consent. From 
the latter I made inquiries relative to any accident he may 
have received, and learned this history from a coachman, 
now living with Mr. Lyle at the Woodlands: Mr. Wilson 
Hunt, merchant of this city, had a terrier dog, which be- 
haved suspicionslij^ in consequence of which, Mr. Hunt 
ordered his groom to destroy him. The latter not liking 
the office, and not thinking the dog mad, as his master did, 
employed Wolman to do it. They, with an assistant, pro- 
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needed to the commons, and with an ax killed him; not, 
however, before Wolman, in the struggle, was bitten in the 
finger. At this time he said, " if this dog is mad I shall be 
mad too, for he has bitten me." The wound was washed 
with salt and water, and no more thought about it. This was 
three weeks before I was called to see him in hydrophobia^ 
It may be here necessary to state, that neither Wolman, nor 
the assistant, any more than the groom,believed the dog mad ; 
though the greater discrimination of the master, Mr. Hunt, 
saw enough aberration in the animal from his customary 
behaviour, to insist on his being killed. This account was 
given to my brother and myself, at the door of the house, 
by the abovementioned coachman. We therefore immedi- 
ately re-entered and examined the corpse. A squamous 
kind of cicatrix was found on the iinger designated, which 
was manifestly that of a recent wound. On appealing to his 
wife for further information, she confirmed what had been 
told, with surprise that the nature of the disease had not 
occurred to her, for she declared that for more than two 
weeks he had " constantly picked at^ and rubbed thatjinger^^ 
between those of his other hand. Mr. Hunt's groom, an 
honest mulatto, and then my patient, confirmed, in half an 
hour afterwards the preceding statement. 

In this case, scull-cap (S. lateriflora) was given in sub- 
stance to the extent of one ounce and a half, and in tincture 
to the extent of two ounces, twelve hours after the disease 
had supervened, and without the slightest alleviation of the 
peculiar symptoms of the disorder. It was, in fact, subjecting 
the patient to an unnecessary aggravation of his pain, by 
forcing him to take it ; but I "wished not to lose the chance 
of a trial, and even thought I should be unjustifiable had 
I not done so. I ought not to conceal, however, that I had 
no confidence in the virtue of the plant at that time, and 
when urged to give it by Dr. Eberle, as an experiment, I 
explicitly stated to him, my want of faith in this article. 
His solicitations, and my own reflections determined me to 
alter my mind. 

I cannot end this communicaUon without an apology to 
the members of the profession at largi6, for having said so 
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much on a subject, on which, measured by its merits, so 
little ought to have been said ; nor can I refrain from de- 
precating their censure, for having been at so much pains 
to convince them of the intrinsic immerit of an article, 
which has surely never had the confidence of one among 
an hundred intelligent and reflecting practitioners. Though 
I have in the commencement of this paper, declared (ally 
my motives for appearing in public on the subject, I again 
aver, that nothing would have induced this step, but the 
idea that the number of believers in this preposterous story, 
was gradually becoming larger, owing to the pertinacity of 
those who keep it before the public in a perpetual glare of 
of varnish. Their statements imperiously required a refutal 
from some one of the profession ; and feeling much interest 
in enlarging and enriching, and very solicitous to expunge 
useless articles from, our indigenous materia medica, in Ae 
investigation of which I have been avowedly engaged, I felt 
it a duty* to obey this requisition. 

One more observation and I shall close this papei 
already extended beyond the limits I had calculated. 
Anxious that this subject should be fairly and fuUy kaomi, 
t have, simultaneously with the publication of &ese remarks, 
.published a full botanical history of the scull-cap, accom- 
panied by a coloured engraving, in the February number of 
my Flora of North America. To this I refer, few such in- 
formation as will enable any one to identify and collect the 
plant for experiment, repeating my assurance of w^ngness 
to aid in this whenever called on so to do. 

■ I h»n perrormed thii dntj of ulling the lerioua ■ttention of phjnoiain t* 
lhe.r«*l chftnwter of thi> boaited apecific (he more willingl]', becuue I tuTebeen 
kKtrnmental, in Bome degree, in bringing our nulTe mitem mediea promtnent. 
tf before the pablie. In doing lol feel eon idooi irfh^TingdenrEd tO rMtrietmf - 
telfto the lunoif of tbote pluiti *hich enjoyed, or deierreU to enjof, the aonb 
deuce of the pn^euion, bdng ilwiji ■oiieiloai to eipoie, m 1 b>Te dose ia lh« 
preceding remarks, the wortiileiineH of inert articlei. Thia cireumipecljon it u 
the more inourobent on anf one in the ioTeitigaitHm of in indlgeooui medieiaa (a 
pnetiie, beewue there are not vutingia our medieal >Dhaofl praf^Mn «ho*ra 
opposed to lueh inqnlriea, belivilng that thej can obIj lead to ■ auperfluaoa ml- 
dplicntjon of the articlei of the Materia Medioa, already loaded and reduodiDt, 
than which. In mf o^nion. DDreaaoniag «* riews cubeiDorefBlliiaiiiiu ot on- 
foanded, ii 1 h(f e bemficr lo dov. 
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CASES. 

Art. IX. j9 Case of Inguinal Jineuritnij communicaied hy 
Nathan Smith, M. D. Professor of the Theory and Practice 
of Physick and Surgery in Yale College. 

Achilles H. ELLIOT of KilUngworth, Connecticut, 
some ume in the month of June last, felt a pain in the left 
groin, and soon perceived a small pulsating tumor: it was 
situated just below Poupart's ligament, and increased prett}^ 
rapidly. On the 25th of July, with the assistance of Dr. J. 
Knight, professor of anatomy in this institution, I under- 
took the operation of tying the external iliac artery. The 
aneurismal tumor was situated in the left groin. It pulsated 
strongly, and from its size, it might contain eight ounces 
of blood. The whole limb was considerably oedematose. 
We followed Dr. Dorsey's mode of operating in this case, 
which is not materially different from that of Mr. Abeme- 
thy, who was the first that attempted this operation, and 
to whom we are so largely indebted for other important 
improvements in surgery. 

The patient being placed in a proper situation, I com-* 
menced an incision, about an inch above Poupart's liga- 
ment, and directly over the external iliac artery, extending 
it obliquely upwards, nearly in the direction of the fibres 
of the external oblique muscle, about three and a half in- 
ches. The skin and adipose membrane being cut through, 
the fibres of the external oblique, were divided longitudi- 
nally, and the internal oblique and transverse cut across, 
which brought the peritonsum into view. I then insinuated 
my finger between this membrane and the muscles down 
to the external iliac artery, which I readily found, and en- 
deavoured to detach from the surrounding parts. By means 
of Dr. Physick's curved forceps, I then passed the aneu- 
' rismal needle under the artery; but owing to an imperfec- 
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a the needle, which was made on the spur of the oc- 
casion, it slipped out of my fingers, after I had hold of the 
point of it. I was obliged to withdraw it and fix it again in 
the forceps, and when I broUBjht the point out a second 
time, Dr. Knight took hold of it with a firm pair of forceps 
and drew it through, which carried the ligature under the 
artery. After examining, to be certain that the ligature in- 
cluded nothing but the arter\', I drew it very tight. At this 
moment the patient complained of severe pain, but it lasted 
only a few minutes. The pulsation in the aneurismal tu- 
mor ceased immediately on tightening die ligature. 

The wound was then dressed with adhesive straps, with 
it compress and flannel bandage over the whole, adjusted 
in such a manner as to afford moderate pressure on the 
wound and aneurismal tumor. Before we had finished the 
dressing, the limb of the affected side was sensibly colder 
than the other. The operation was performed about tea 
A. M. At two P. M. the left limb was warmer than die 
other; in the evening I could perceive no difference in the 
temperature of the two limbs. The affected limb as well as 
die whole body was in a state of perspiratim, the weather 
being very warm at that time. The next d^y a pulsation 
was felt in the posterior tibial artery, where it passes under 
the maleolus intemus, and the aneurismal tumor was con- 
siderably diminished. It continued to decrease, until it 
wholly disappeared, which happened in about four weeks. 
The ligature came away on the twentieth day-' There was 
not the slightest hemorrhage, and no unfavourable symp- 
toms occurred during the cure. The limb was somewhat 
debilitated at first, but it has now entirely recovered its 
power. The ligature made use of in this case was linen 
shoe-thread, made small and hard, and I endeavoured to 
draw it so as to kill the artery in that point on which it 
astcd. I tied with a single ligature, and did not divide the 
artery. 

There was not the least embarrassment in the operai^tni, 
except what arose from the imperfection of the needle. To 
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remedy this in future operations of the kind, the needle 
should have a broad point, and so curved, as to describe 
nearly half a circle in its shape. 
Tak College^ Dec. 16, 1820. 



Art. X. A Case of Luxation downwards of the Os Burnett, oom-^ 
municated hy Charles Caldwell, M. D. &c. &c. to the 
Editor, 

X HIS interesting case was very dexterously and success- 
fully managed by Simeon A. Dudley, M. D.,a young phy- 
sician of great discernment, enterprise, and promise, in 
Winchester, in the state of Kentucky. 

The resistance experienced by surgeons in their efforts 
to reduce luxated bones, before morbid adhesions have 
been formed, arises almost exclusively from the excessive 
and obstinate contraction of the surrounding irritated mus- 
cles. To attempt to overcome this resistance by mechani- 
cal force, is always productive of pain, and oftentimes of 
danger. A leading indication then is to procure a relaxa- 
tion of the muscles in action. It is scarcely necessary to 
add, that the more complete this relaxation becomes, the 
greater will be the facility in the process of reduction. 

It would be superfluous in me to enumerate the various 
expedients usually employed for the attainment of the in- 
dication in view. They are familiar to every one even mo- 
derately versed in the practice of surgery. 

It will be permitted me, however, to observe, that what- 
ever makes on the stomach a deep and highly deleterious 
impression, diminishes or destroys alike the power of con- 
traction in the muscles, and of coagulation in the blood. 
In cases of sudden death from a violent blow on the scro- 
biculus cordis, from the intemperate use of cold water, 
from an excessive draught of ardent spirits, or from the 
swallowing or receiving by injection of a large amount of 

Vol. I. 3 G No. 2. 
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certain vegeublc poisons, such as laurel water, or a strong 
decoction of tobacco, the muscles can neither be made U 
contract, nor the blood to coagulate. These facts being 
known, the intrepid and judicious practitioner, accustomed 
to the apportioning and nianagement of powerful remedies, 
and skilled in the adaptation of means to ends, will readily 
avail himself of them in cases of emergency- The truth of 
this, the case in question, of which the following is a brief 
narrative, illustrates and confirms. 

On the first day of October, 1818, A. J., a labouring 
man, about thirty years of age, and of intemperate habits, 
experienced a luxation downwards of the os humeri. By 
several physicians in the neighbouring country, both siog^ 
and associated, efforts at reduction were immediately, re- 
peatedly, and perseveringly made, but without success. 

About eight weeks after the accident, Dr. Dudley's aid 
was solicited. High spirited and fearless, the patient de- 
clared himself willing to submit to any suffering, and even 
to hazard his life for the restoration of his limb. His phy- 
sician, no less intrepid, was equally ready to encounter ft 
weighty and generous risk of his own reputation to effect 
a cure, a duty which, in desperate cases, every practitioaer 
owes alike to his patient and his profession. 

All the most powerful ordinary means, such as deep and 
long continued nausea, blood-letting ad deliquium animi, the 
warm bath, forcible extension, &c. were first repeatedly 
and faithfully essayed. 

These proving fruitless, a resolution was formed to have 
recourse to the effects of deadly intoxication. Comporting 
with habits in which the patient had too long indulged, 
this was not, in prospect, a disagreeable remedy. 

Early in the morning the copious potation of rum, bran- 
dy, whiskey, and gin was begun, and by ten o'clock, A. 
M-, such is the force of habit, that three pints of these li- 
quors had been swallowed, without producing the desired 
effect, or even any very obvious approach towards intoxi- 
cation. At this period another half-pint draught was adnu- 
.nistere^, consisting of equal parts of rum and whiskey, m 
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hot as it could be endured. For a few minutes this also 
was without effect. But at length the patient's whole ener- 
gy suddenly deserted him, and he fell as if pierced by a 
bullet, or striken by a flash of lightning. His stupor and 
insensibility were deep and ahrmihg, far beyond what the 
spectators had ever witnessed as the effect of liquor. 
. Not k moment was to ht lost. Now, if ev6r, was the 
Amt for the reduction of the diislocated botie. After dcve- 
ral efforts, in which the ^trengdi of feix powerful men were 
employed, this was at tength effected. 

But new dangers now presented themselves, and new 
difficulties were, therefore, to be surmounted. So entire 
was the prostration of all the vital energies of the patient, 
that he was evidently hovering on the hunk of dissolution. 
His sensibility was extinguished, his respiration scarcely 
perceptible, the pulse in his extremities not to be felt, and 
his skin was cold, clammy, and cadaverous. 

Deglutition being now impracticable, and injections not 
deemed advisable, external applications were alone employ- 
ed. So wholly inadequate were these for a time, that even 
boilinff water appUed to the feet and ancles, and aided by 
strong and continued friction, produced no effect. It did 
not even redden the skin. 

Under every external impression that could be made, 
this state of things continued for ten hours, when symp- 
toms of returning health began to appear. In twenty hours 
mote the patient had recovered sufficiently to ride home 
on horseback, a distance of ten miles, and in three weeks 
was well enough to resume the labours of a country life. 

For the individual concerned, as well as his family, the 
most fortunate issue of the process is, that his habits of 
intemperance are completely eradicated. His love of ardent 
spirits is converted into an inconquerable dislike of them.^ 

* It if dae to Dr. Phjtiek, to state that the practice of inducing intoxiet- 
tion with a view of relaxing the muscles in obstinate luxations, originated 
with him» and, we haye no doubt our ingenious correspondent would haye had 
pleasure in conceding to him this praise had he been apprised of the fact Vide 
Dorsey's Elements of Surgery, yol. I p. 204. EiiTOR. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. XI. Flora of jyarth America, illustrated by Colourtd 
Figures, drawn from JVnIure. By W. P. C. Baktoh, M. D. 
U. S. N. Professor of Botany in the University of Penn- 
sjlvauia. Philadelphia, M. Carey ^ Son. 

J O the cultivators of American Botany, Dr. W. P. C. 
Barton is (vtll known, as the author of several valuable 
works, all of which give eminent proofs of hia industry and 
ardour, and of a mind and taste peculiarly suited to this 
fascinating study. His *'■ Vegetable Materia Medica" more 
especially has acquired considerable reputation and is un- 
douhjedly one of the most elegant works, which have Issued 
from the American press. The present is an enterprise of 
a much more extensive nature, and though less interesting 
to the merely medical man, promises to be much more so 
to the lovers of Botany both in this country and in Europe. 
The importance of accurate delineations in the determina- 
tion of species, is readily appreciated by those, who are 
aware of the uncertainty which attends the comparison of 
our plants with their European congeners, when aided only 
by the short technical descriptions of Systematic Botanists. 
The concise language of Botany, though strikingly exact, 
and perhaps sufficiently expressive of generic characters, 
is less applicable to specific differences and quite inadequate 
to convey an accurate idea of what may be termed the habit 
of the plant, — The uncertainty, arising from this circum- 
stance, has been increased by the change produced in the as- 
pect of many of our vegetable productions, when transplant- 
ed from their native soil and climate into European gardens. 
Hence many of our species have been considered doubtful, 
new ones have been formed, which have afterwards been 
found to be identical with long known European species, 
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and others have been confounded, which were specifically 
distinct. 

To remove these difficulties, and to " elucidate the whole 
of the Botany of North America by a coloured figure of 
every plant, on the plan of the Flora Danica, is the design 
of the present work." The author announces in the adver- 
tisement his intention of publishing a number every month, 
«o that a volume containing thirty-six plates, will be an- 
nually completed. Five numbers have already appeared, 
containing descriptions and coloured figures of the follow- 
ing plants ; Lysimachia racemosa— Scutellaria Hy«sopifolia 
— Erythrina herbacea-— Rhexia Virginica— Rudbeckia ful- 
gida— OBnothera grandiflora— Pinckneya pubens— Linum 
Lewisii-^Hibiscus speciosus— Echites difFormis— Chima- 
phila maculata?-*Coreopsis rosea— Schisandra coccinca— 
Ludwigia macrocarpa— Orchis tridentata. 

In place of the Scutellaria Hyssopifolia, it would have 
been more judicious to have ^ven a plate of the S. lateri- 
flora, concerning which popular curiosity has been of late 
«o much excited. An accurate figure of this plant is still a 
desideratum, and the public confidence in it as -a supposed 
remedy for Hydrophobia will never be dissipated^ so long 
as its failures can be attributed to mistakes in the species. 
Of its efficacy however in the cure of this dreadful malady, 
most physicians we suspect are as sceptical as Dr. Barton 
himself. 

In the third number we are presented with an excellent 
figure of the Linum Lewisii of Pursh, which most of our 
Botanists have thought improperly separated from the L. 
percune.— -Dr. B^ has satisfied himself by comparison of 
the American plant with a dried specimen of L. percune, 
that they are specifically distinct.— This decision from the 
examination of a single dried specimen is perhaps too hasty ; 
most botanists, we are inclined to believe will concur with 
Mr. Nuttall in making it only a variety of the European 
plant. Mr. N. cultivated the two together, and is convinced 
by comparing the living plants, that there is not sufficient 
ij^ound for separating them into two species. Dr. B's figure 
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is strikingly chaiacteristic of the habit and ;^pearance of 
the American plant- 

The detailed descriptions, which follow the generic and 
specific characters of each plant, are drawn up with greit 
care and fidelity. The only objection indeed, which could 
be urged against them, is the minuteness, with which the 
author has noticed circumstances, which vary in each indi- 
vidual, and cannot consequently be characteristic of the spe- 
cies. The specimen before him seems rather to have been 
the object of his description, than the species to which it 
belongs.^In defining the colours of the flowera, leaves, &C. 
the author has adopted the nomenclature of Werner and 
Symes, which contributes very much to the prechiaa of 
this part of the description. 

The plates, which constitute the most attractive feature 
of the present work, are executed in a style which merits 
the highest commendation. They are characterised by die 
same accuracy of delineation, and beauty and correctnesB 
of colouring, which were remarkable in most of the plates 
qf the Materia Medica. There is indeed a manifest im- 
provement in the drawings, and it is bat justice to say that 
they are superior to any thing of the khid, ever ^hViahed 
in this country. 

We have no doubt Dr. B. will receive from the Amen- 
can public such encouragement as will enable him to con- 
Unue this splendid and arduous undertaking, which, whes 
complete, will form a national work, highly honourable to 
the entcriwise and talents of the autho)*. 
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AaT. XII. Trmtise on the History, JVWure Mud Treatment of 
Chincough, ^c. By Robert Watt, M. D. Member of the 
Faculty of Physicians and Sui^ons of Glasgow, Member of 
-^e London Medical and Chirurgical Society, &c. and Lec- 
turer on .the Theory and Practice of Medicine in Glasgow. 

' ' ■■ ** queqae ipse miserrima Tidi, 
Bt quorum pan magna fui." Virgil, 

I 

English Medical books come to us at a price so enor- 
mously hi^f as to amount nearly to a prohibition. Except- 
ing some few of the wealthier members of the profession, 
no one amcmg us can aiFord, or even thinks, of making such 
purchases to any extent. 

It is really to be regretted, that so serious an impedi- 
ment exists to the diffusion of the publications of that 
country, as many of them of late are excellent. Discarding 
the absurd notions of debility and putrescency^ so long do- 
minant in their schools of medicine, and which were in- 
conceivably pernicious in all their tendencies, they seem, 
in recovering from the delus'Son, to have embraced far better 
views of pathology, and as ihe natural result, a more vi- 
gorous and efficient system of managing diseases. 

Nevertheless, to the well educated and intelligent Ame- 
rican physician, we are not awane, that many of their 
works on merely practical subjects, afford much absolute 
novelty. It will, indeed, be among our earliest undertakings, 
to show, that in the great revolution which has taken place, 
in this respect, we led the way, and have a clear and indis- 
putable title, to no small portion of the improvements, of 
which they boast. 

Yet, it must be' confessed, that, in regular learning, in 
diligent and recondite research, in the power of writing, as 
well, as in the whole art and mystery of book making, they 
are incomparably our superiors. It is on this account, that 
their writings, exhibiting such extensive and various infor- 
mation, would be sought after with eagerness by us, were 
not the cost so incommensurate with the means of the pro- 
fession at large. "^ 
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Considerations of this description, have led us to believe, 
that we might probably be of service to our readers, whose 
remoteness of position excludes them from public libraries, 
and other repositories of such books, by occasionally pre- 
senting a sort of synopsis of the best practical productions, 
accompanied by the additional information which we may 
be able to supply, with an accommodation of the whole to 
the peculiar nature and condition of disease in the climate 
of the United States. 

In our opinion, the common analytical mode of review- 
ing, here and there, extracting a passage as a specimen of 
a work, is a very idle process, utterly unproductive of use- 
fiilness. It does indeed always remind us. of the stoiy of 
the silly man of antiquity, who having a house to sell, went 
about with a brick in his hands, to show as a sample 
of the building. There is no essential difference in the two 
cases, as to the merit of the device. 

Of the work before us, we may state gener^y, that it is 
the most erudite and comprehensive treatise which we have 
met with on hooping cough. To the investigation of the 
disease, it appears, the author was instigated particu- 
larly by having had the misfortune to witness a distres- 
sing degree of mortality from it in his own family. Distrust- 
ing, in consequence, the correctness of the prevalent views 
in relation to it, he resolved to avail himself of the advan- 
tages he possessed to explore anew, the subject, and by a se- 
ries of post mortem examinations, has undoubtedly elucida- 
ted more distinctly its pathology, and perhaps prepared us 
to arrange and digest a more deHnite and successful plan 
of practice. 

Besides pertussis, the common nosological title, va- 
rious other appellations have been applied to the disease, 
as tussis convulsiva, tussis clangosa, tussis perennis, tussis 
amphimerina, tussis suffocativa, tussis puerilis tussiculosa, 
and in ^'ulgar language, kinkcough, chincough, and hooping 
cough. The first of these familiar names, iini, is a Scotch 
word, signifying paroxysm or fit, the second is a corruption 
of chain, from a notion that the disease had its seat in the 
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«pme, the several parts- of which were supposed to be link- 
ed together, and the third is obviously from one of the more 
prominent symptoms of the complaint. 

The disease is of modern date. No notice of it i% con- 
tained in the Grecian, Roman, or Arabian iVriters. To- 
wards the middle of the seventeenth century, it was first re- 
gularly described, by Willis, and soon afterwards attracted 
die attention of his cotemporary Sydenham^ by whom it is 
incidentally mentioned, in his account of the measles, of 
sixteen hundred and seventy. 

The hooping cough generally begins like a cold, witK 
more or less fever, and catarrhal affections, which con- 
tinue in some instances throughout every stage of the 
cpmplaint, while in others they cease in a few days, and 
most always when the hoop supervenes.* The onset of the 
disease, is for the most part abrupt, and is sometimes 
early attended by the sonorous spasmodic inspiration, 
which confers on it the most popular name. But at odier 
times, a considerable period elapses before it takes place, 
and in some cases does not at all happen. The average 
period of its occurrence, is about three weeks. 

After the dUsease becomes confirmed, the paroxysm con- 
sists of a number of short expirations closely following 
each other, so as to produce a sense of suffocation, to over- 
came which, a violent effort of coughing is made which 
usually ends in vomiting, or a discharge of phlegm from 
the limgs. The paroxysm being over, there is, with thfe 
exception of some temporary exhaustion, complete re^Itcff 
in the interval, so much so, that l3\c individual se^ms not 
at all affected. 

Expectoration, in the commencement, is very deficient, 
the cough hard and dry, and at this time, the parox-* 
ysms recur frequently, and are long continued. Conges- 
tions of the lungs now take place, which produce, by the 
interruption of the circulation in these organs, a corres- 

* « I have had instaoeet of a diiease,** sajt Calleiiy "whidjUwogh evidently aris- 
iog from the ohineoogh eontagioD, never put on any other form than that of eom- 
moD eatarrfa.** 
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pondent state of the head, and as a consequence, a turgc»- 
ccncy and sufTusion of face* amounting sometimes even 
to livldness, which is relieved by gushes of blood from the 
mouth, nose, eyes, or ears. In this manntr, the disease runs 
an indefinite course, from one month to three, or even 
twelve months, though the average is, perhaps, the second 
period. This, however, depends much on the season of the 
year, it being always most diHicult of nnanagement, and 
hence is of a longer duration in winter. The popular no- 
tion is, and which is not far from the fact, that it is three 
weeks in reaching its height, continues three weeks with 
little abatement, then declines, and goes off in three weeks 

This disease is generally bad in infants. Though milder 
in them, they cannot expectorate, and hence are debarred 
this source of relief. Where it attacks with much fever and 
catarrh, it is also unfa^'ourable, and with peripneumonia 
notha still more so. Consumptive subjects rarely or ncv^ 
recover. The favourable circumstances are, absence of fever 
and oppression, free expectoration, and facility of vomiting. 
The disease terminates by the gradual wasting of strength, 
or runs into chronic affections, as consumption, asthma, hy- 
drothorax and hydrocephalus, or suddenly, by apoplexy, or 
suffocation, from spasm of the glottis. 

Touching the origin of pertussis, there is considerable 
doubt.. It is supposed to depend on a specific contagion, 
which commonly affects persona only once. To this, how- 
ever, there are many exceptions, several cases of which 
have come under our own observations. While it is pretty 
generally admitted, that the disease proceeds from conta- 
gion, there are not wanting some writers, who maintain, 
that it occasionally, at least, prevails as an epidemic, and 
hence must originate in a more common source. In relation 
to this controverted point, the facts seem not sufficiently 
numerous or well authenticated, to warrant any very posi- 
tive conclusion. 

Yet, we confess, that we are inclined to view it as de- 
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pendent on causes of a more^general and perVacUng influ- 
ence than contagion. That it does, in some instsuices so 
arise, seems quite certain. It is expressly stated by Willis, 
who we have seen was the first to describe it, to be an epi- 
demic, occurring most commonly in spring and autumn. 
By Hoffmaii/it is ssdd to have spread in Berlin to a great 
extent in the same way. In the tendi volume of the Medical 
Repository of New- York, Dr. Willey gives an account of 
the disease having suddenly broken out in Block Island^ 
and widely prevailed, without the inhabitants of the place 
having had any intercourse with an infected source. It is a 
rule, to which the exceptions are few, and perhaps none, 
that where a disease can be traced to atmospherical vitia- 
tion it does not prove contagious. Nature indeed, can hard- 
ly employ two such opposite causes to produce the same 
effect. 

Entertaining the conviction, that the complsdnt is gene- 
rated by specific contagion, we have at all events neglected, 
in a very great degree, to look for other causes of its pro- 
duction. Yet on the whole, in the present state of our intel- 
ligence, it will be most prudent to proceed in actual practice, 
imder the impression of the contagious nature of the dis^ 
ease. 

Consulting the various authorities oti pertussis, we -shall 
find that there is much diversity, of sentiment in reference 
to its pathology* As respects its seat, it is by some placed 
in the air vessels of the lungs, either at their minute ex- 
tremities, or larger ramifications. It has too been located in 
the larynx and the pluuynx. By others, it is alleged with no 
little probability, to be primarily a complaint of the ali- 
mentary canal, witii which some part o( the pulmonary ap- 
paratus sympathises. 

Nor has tiiere been less controversy concerning the pre- 
cise nature of the diseased action. By one set of patiiolo- 
gpists, it is held to be purely spasmodic, while another, of 
equal weight of character insist, that it exhibits all the 
phenomena of active inflammation. The f^ct is, that till 
lately, we were very imperfectiy instructed as to this ctis- 
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ease. Dissections appear to have been rarely made in it, tad 
hence as to its exact seat or nature, we had little else, ex- 
cept speculation and conjecture. As already intimated, the 
subject, however, has been at last taken up by oijr author, 
who, to a collection of all that was previously ascertained, 
has added much, the result of his own inquiries and ob- 
servations. This is not the least interesting part of hiawork, 
and we shall cite it. 

" It seems pretty clearly proved," says he, " that chin- 
cough is in all cases an inflammatory disease, and that its 
chief seat is in the mucous membrane of the larjmx, tra- 
chea, bronchia, and air cells. 

" When it is mild it may run its course, and cease spon- 
taneously, without disturbing very materially the other 
functions of the body, or even the functions of that very 
membrane where it is seated. 

" In some cases the inftammation, in its acute stage, is 90 
severe and extensive in die mucous membrane, as to ob- 
struct, if not wholly prevent, the tihjects of respiration, and 
thus proves fatal. Such patients generally die convulsed. 

" In other instances the inflammation proceeds to a more 
advanced stage, producing such a profuse and altered se- 
cretion of mucus, as to plug up the air cells and bronchiae, 
and thus prove fatal by preventing the access of the air. 

" Sometimes the inflammation, leaving the raucoua mem- 
brane, extends to the deeper seated parts, and proves fatal 
in the form of ordinary pneumonia. 

" In other instances, the pneumonic inflammation runs 
on to suppuration, and abscesses are found in different parts 
of the substance of the lungs. 

'* Sometimes the inflammation leaving the mucous mem- 
brane, and extending to the deeper seated parts, excites 
tubercles, and the patient dies, with all the symptoms of 
pulmonary consumption. 

" There may be other ways in which the disease termi- 
nates, but these at least seem to be ascertained from dissec- 
tions. On the whole I am disposed to conclude, that when- 
ever chincough proves either dangerous or fatal, it is by 
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the degree of inflammation, in the natural seat of the dis- 
ease, or hj that inflammation extending, or being trans- 
lated to other parts." 

Notwithstanding the more correct light which has been 
thus shed on hooping cough, little oey If^^^jiroposed in 
the management of it. Long since, "^ffffmiA abundance of . 
remedies, and all that seemid to be required was such a ^. ' 
knowledge of its pathology as to render the application of 
diem appropriate and decided. It has hidierto been very 
generally complained, that the practice of almost every one 
in this case is characterized by empiricism, or the want 
of those settled principles which guide us in most other 
diseases. 

Two leading indications obviously present themselves 
in hooping cough. These are to subdue, in the first place, 
the violence of the disease, and secondly, to overcome the 
habit of perverted, or yh^ang association, by which it is 
manifestly kept up and cWtinued, after the cause producing 
it is worn out or exhausted. 

Taught by die evidence which has been revealed by dis- 
sections, as well as from the prominent symptoms of the 
case, we can hardly refuse oiu* assent to the propriety of 
meeting the first stage of the complaint with evacuations : 
yet these are to be regulated by a sound discretion, and a 
proper adaption of the means to the state and circumstan- 
ces of each particular case. The patient, whether a child 
or adult, being robust and florid, with a febrile pulse, and 
pulmonary oppression, must be bled. 

It is, independently of odier circumstances, especially de- 
manded in many instances by the interrupted circulation 
of the lungs, and affords much relief. Exactly as in other 
diseases the bleeding is to be repeatted should the necessity 
for it continue, or return subsequently, in the progress of 
the case. Even in Europe, where the lancet is so sparingly 
employed, comparatively, this practice is commended and 
generally pursued.* 

* Willis, who ve haye before stated as haying first described pe/rtassis, chiefij 
relies in the cure of it on bleeding, TOmiting, porgiog, and blistering. This ap- 
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L. • ile thus depleting, evacuations of the alimentaiy 
.al e not to be neglected — and which may be made by 
cmel or cathartics, according to circumstances. The for- 
mer are chiefly applicable to children, and where the attack 
is violent ind the oppression great, must be repeated daily, 
and "' mes twice a day. To keep up the impression 
on th nach, small doses of antimony or squills, or ipe- 

carii should ' " — '" '*~~ intervals. 

Tritera ■ k h, or several of them at 

■ell with a in :mphasis on the tendency 

to consupation, as : tiation in the contents of 

the bowels which r ar stages of the complaint. 

It is this, with some oth erations, which has led to 

the notion of the proxirt )f the disease being in the 

alimentary canal. But apart, we are called upon 

to remove such a c the bowels. The milder 

laxatives, though recomm by some, do not answer 

half so well as calomel. Disnnct from its purgative effects, 
this medicine would SL-cm to exercise in all diseases, and 
strikingly in hooping cough, some other power. Certain it 
is, that active evacuations by calomel have, in a greater or 
less degree, the effect of breaking down the force of this 
disease, and to abridge its career. Confiding in its efficacy, 
it is an ancient practice of this citj-, to commence the treat- 
ment of the case with the mercurial purge repeated every 
t^vo or three days. Whatever view we may adopt of its 
mode of action, or the measure of its utility, there can be 
no dispute as to the propriety of keeping the bowels open, 
and that calomel for this purpose, is to be selected. 

During the attempt to make an impression on the disease 
by the general treatment pointed out, we are not wholly to 
lose sight of some local remedies. Congestions of the lungs 
are apt to take place in hooping cough, which to remove, 
as well as the topical inflammation known to exist, blisters 

ptars, too, to liave been the general practice of the age, and partieuUrlj of Sf- 
<)enhiin;~b«ir1cs uliich we hme, among man; inferior names; thoaeof Astrue, 
Haiam, Hoffman, Sauvaget, Hillary, Bisset, Home, Leltiom, 6te. in farour of 
this course of tre anient. 
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arc found decidedly advantageous. As tending to the same 
end, we may also resort to leeches or cups, and especially 
where the lungs appear to suffer extremely from either of 
these causes. 

In the use of the preceding remedies, we wish it to be 
understood, that the case we have described is a very strong ^ 
one, exacting to a considerable extent, the depletory mea- 
sures. As the disease more. generally presents itself, vene- 
section is not at all demanded, or scarcely any other reme- 
dy, than occasionally an emetic or purgative, with the in- 
terposition of nauseants, to promote expectoration. 

Being somewhat subdued, pertussis requires in somp 
degree a change of treatment. In the fluctuations of our 
practice in this case, the meanl^ introduced for its cure, have 
been exceedingly numerous and diversified. No one article 
at present seems to have a larger share of confidence, in 
regular as well as popular practice, than the Jixed alkalies. 
Though, employed at an earlier date, by some German 
practitioners, the credit of having fully established their 
efficacy is accorded, and we think with justice, to Dr. Rich- 
ard Pearson, of London. His prescription is annexed.* 

At the moment that this preparation was greatly used in 
regular practice, a combination of the carbonate of potash 
and cochineal was put forth, we know not by whom, which 
has gained such universal confidence, as nearly to supplant 
all other remedies. The formula will be found below.f 

The experience we have had with the alkalies is suffi- 

* B Carb. Sod. gr. iii, 

Vin. Ipecac. gt v. 

TinctTheb. gt. i. 

Aq. font ' 5 '• 

This is to be given every three honrs^ to a child one year old. 
t B Carb. Potass. 5 j. 

Cochin. gr. x. 

' Aq. font ^ iv. 

Sacc. alb. gr. vj. 

The dose li tea gpoonfuU every two or three hoars for a child 
n year old. 
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cient to enable U8 to pronounce with some cert^nty on 
their efficacy, and we do not at all doubt it. To the same 
purport we have the concurrent ei'idcnce of many respecta- 
ble physicians, and the popular voice strongly expressed. 
That, however, the full effect of the medicine may Ije at- 
tained, it should be given in much larger doses than order- 
ed in the preceding formula. 

Nor are the powers of the alkalies limited alone to per- 
tussis. On tiie contrarj' we are persuaded that they will be 
found beneficial in aJl cases where a mild expectorant, or 
cough medicine, is demanded. Of the comparative merits 
of the two, we cannot judge. Lately we have got into the 
habit of prescribing the potash, and such appears to be the 
case with the other medical men of this city, though we are 
not aware that this preference rests on any solid grounds. 

The modus operandi of the alkalies in these affections is 
not very intelligible. It is alleged that they do good by 
neutralizing or correcting the acid sordes of the alimentary 
canal. That accumulations of foul, sour matter do exist in 
pertussis, and that the lungs will be sympathetically affect- 
ed in consequence of gastric irritation, are &cts as well at- 
tested as any in pathology. 

Coughs of an inveterate character, even miming on to 
consumption, we have sometimes met with, which could 
be distinctly traced to this source. It is not, therefore, al- 
together improbable, that such may be the modus operandi 
of these substances. Yet we do not perceive the necessity 
of resorting to a chemical solution of the problem. Contra- 
ry to common opinion, the alkalies really exert a pretty de- 
cisive agency on the system. This is illustrated in several 
diseases, and particularly in those of a periodical nature. 
It is well ascertained that a few grains of the carbonate of 
soda, added to a very small portion of Peruvian bark and 
Virginia snake root, constitute one of the most efficacious 
remedies in ague and fever. By 3om& of the German wri- 
ters we are also told, that they are not without use in the 
neuroses, and even in epilepsy. As the alkalies act in these 
cases, so most likely do they in pertussis by a strong and 
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peculiar impression made on the stomach and extended, to' 
the lungs by consent of parts. 

Nearly tmder the same circumstances of the diseased are 
die narcotics and antiBpasmodics directed, and among these 
opiam claima our first notice. Evacuations to a proper ex- 
tent having been premised, itA use as a palliativ'e of the 
more vehement sjrmptoms is ftiUy sanctioned. It is, indeed, 
alleged to evince much greater powers over the disease, 
thoiigh I, have never been able to discern any such effects: 
Exhibited alone, or as an ingredient in cough mixtures, it 
win calm pectoral irritation, 'postpone or mitigate the 
paroxysms, and so much only* haVe we a right, in our opi^ 
nion, to expect from opiates. Of the cicuta, much was, at 
one time said. Coming from Butter, whose authority was 
high in the diseases of children, it acquired immense no- 
toriety, and was greatly extolled. Experience, however^ 
more enlarged, led to a gradual depreciation of the article, 
till finally it has become entirely exploded. Hus is also 
pretty much the fkte of the ni^tshade, henbane, digita- 
lis, belladona, ajad other members of the same family. 
Considering its utility in asthma, we ought, perhaps, to 
make an exception in favour of stramonium, in the cases 
of adults, who mfight smoke it advantageously as a preven- 
tive of the paroxysm : but diis is a mere conjecture, to be 
tested by future experience. We have heard* too, lately, of 
the revival of belladona, with what success we have not ai« 
eertained, and the same may be said of the lactucia virosa. 

During the prevalence of the pathology, which ascribed 
the disease to spasm, antispasmodics were the chief reme- 
dies. Of this class,' the whole were tried in succession, and 
particularly the castor, musk and assaftttida. Of the former^ 
we are entirely ignorant, having never seen it prescribed. 
Culten, however, tells us, that it is of no value. It is true, he 
pasted the same Bentetice of condemnation' on musk, with 
winch we cannot at ill eoincide. Could we, indeed, so pre- 
pare it as to rendef its exhibition more ea^y, we hardly 
know a rem^^ of greater importance. Eveii this objection 
does not apply to persons beyond childhood. But whatever 
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though it is not always the case^, as children, on the con- 
tfaiy, sometimes acquire even a relish for it. 
• Next, we -are to {)oint out di^ measures appro|)riate to 
the second indication in pertuaisis. - 

. To intecnipt the trains of morbid association, all the to*- 
nies hare been directed, and esp^tally such as are supposed 
to have the eiFect of subduing paroxysmal tendencies; The 
Peruvian bark was of courw placed at the head of this 
class, and is much ceiebrated. CuUen bestows on it unfqua- 
lified praise, considering it by far the most* certain mean», 
and even says, when given sn sufficient quantity, he has 
seldom seen it fail of speedily putting an end to-the disease. 
It is reasonable to suppose, that the bark might be useful, 
though it must be confessed dbiat we have not witnessed 
su^h striking results from it, and on account of the diffi- 
culty of getting, children to take it with regularity, it is now 
rarely prescribed by us, in their cases. 

Exactly on the same principle, the arsenical solution is 
employed, and we have the strong testimony of Sihimons 
and Ferriar in support' of it. Each of these writers goes 
so far as to declare, that it is die only medicine deserving 
of much confidence. Whether it' be so we are not able to 
determine'. - 

The sacch. satumi has been added to the stock of new 
remedies in pertussis, and the praise of doing it is^ claimed 
by Rees, and generally allowed. In looking over however 
Ae works of Sauvagea the aosdlogist, we find that it was 
previously noticed by him.- After enumerating various other 
remedies, he proceeds^to observe,^^ Nec-non Sacch. Saturn, 
ad grana duo, tria." 

Could we credit one half of what Rees has affirmed 
of its efficacy, we might be content, and stop further inqui- 
ries. Of its precise degree of utility, we know not. Nor 
are we able to say more of the nitrate of silver, so highly 
extolled within a few years by Jones. / 

Though now somewhat obsolete, the white vitriol, we 
suspect to have properties of more than ordinary value. It 
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fitage of the disease, we have already spoktny and not less 
advantageously may 'exteimai apptications \>e resorted to^ 
at this conjunctcere- Limments of an initating nature^ such 
as the volatile, or the oamphorafeed^ or spirit of tttrpentinC) 
mixed with olive oil, and aboveall, Ae juice of garlick rul>bed 
along the vertebral column, are acknowledged to do good.* 
It is well understood,, how much the action of the lungs is 
dependent on a nervous (influence from the apinal marrow, 
and it is on this principle, p6rhi4>s, the efficacy of such ap- 
plications is to be explained. 

It remains for us only to make a few remarks on the ap- 
propriate regimen in the disease, and which we deem the 
more important, as it is a part of the treatment exceedingly 
ne^ected. Dissections have now established, independently 
of odier evidence, the inflammatory nature, in many in- 
stances at least, of pertussis. It is therefore obviously pro- 
per, under such circumstances, that the antiphlogistic 
course in the commencement, is to be pursued in all its de- 
tails, n , 

Of die decided and sovereign efficacy of a change of re* 
sidence, nacre particularly to the country, and even of a 
frequent ^iposure ta fresh air, every one is so fiiUy per- 
suaded, that the remedy is abused by its general and indis- 
criminate adoption. It is by no means uncommon to see 
children thus exposed, in the coldest and most inclement 
seasons, and this sometimes, by the orders of the attendgig 
physician. Nothing can be more pernicious and ill^judg^. 
As much as in the ordinary infliamniatory catarrh should 
we, cin the contrary, guard against cold, by keeping the pa- 
tient in a room duly warmed. The lungs 'in diis case are 
either inflamed, or peculiarly susceptible of inflammatiou, 
so that the slighest exposure brings on, renews, or violently 
exasperates the attack. Catarrh or active pneumony, super- 

,. * 

'-By Strave, a German vriter, a mixture oomposed of oiie\eniple of emetic 
tartar dissolyed in two oanees of water, to whieh is added one oonoe of tinctare 
of eantharides, is directed to be robbed in small qaantitiet, every two or three 
hoars, over the region of the stomaeb, and asserts that the greatest advantage re- 
snltB from the application. 
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induced on pertussis, constitutes a most formidable case, 
and most requently is the way in which the disease proves 
obstinate fatal. But the inflammatorj- stage having passed 
o\-er, and Jie weather being mild, then with incomparable 
benefit maj' the child be walked or rode out daily. Com- 
pletely to eradicate the complaint, the patient should be 
carried into the country, and especially to the sea shore. 

Certain m-^'^ition? -'"-'•- a*~isphere have been ihousjht 
useful. Ch I .1 r such impression, " have been 
taken down aeen mines, inio coal-pits, into tan-yards, 

soap-works, e-w( ' hether any advantage has 

resulted fron ich ite doubtful. The fumiga- 

tions of tar or t ni ^ been likewise employed, 

though we apT uu >t much more success. 

As stated acu is me treat it which, perhaps^ at pre- 
sent is most oved in is. Of the remedies enu- 
merated some, lire desei ui not much regard. But in 
morals, it is often as imporram point out evil as to indi- 
cate good — and the same holds as respects the practice of 
physic. Nothing surely is more useful to an inexperienced 
practitioner, when he has pressed on bis attention a vast 
crowd of remedies,- each probably as highly extolled, to 
have told him their comparative efficacy. It is in this way, 
too, that we are enabled to avoid evil and pursue good. 

We have been induced to enter thus fully into the pa- 
thology and treatment of pertussis, from the importance we 
attach to it. Excepting cholera infantum, there is, perhaps, 
no one of the infantile diseases, generally, less understood, 
or which in this country is more destructive of life, or 
makes a wider inroad into domestic happiness. 
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Art. XIII. An Account of the late Dr. John Morgan. Deliverei' 
before the Trustees and Students of Medicine in the Cottege of 
PhUadelphiaj on the ^ of Ji\>tetliber, 1789) by Benjamin 
RusH^M.D. ' 

It would be unpardonable to enter upon the duties of the 
Chair of the late Professor of tbe Theory and Practice of 
Medicine,, without paying a tribute of respect to his me* 

niOJ7« ■ .-;■; •- i ..' .. . ■ ■ 

Dr. John Morgan, whose place I have been cfilled;japo^ 
to fill, was bom in the city of Phjladelphia. He- discovered 
in early life a strong propensity for learning, and an un- 
common application to books. He acquired the rudiments 
of his classical learning at the Rev* Dr. Finley's academy 
in Nottingham, and finished his studies in this college, 
under the present provbst atid the late Rev. Dr^ AUison. 
In both of these seihinaries he acquired the esteem and affec- 
tion of his pfreceptors, by his singular diligence a;ad- profit 
ciency in his studies. In the year 1/57 he was admitted ^ 
the first literary lumotirs that;ivrere conferred by the college 
of Philadelphia. 

During the last years of his. attendance upon the college, 
he began the s^dy of physic under the direction of Dr. 
John Redman, of this city. His conduct, as an apprentice^ 
was such' as gained him die esteem ^and confidence of hia 
master, and the affections of all his patients. After he had 
finished M» ^studies under Qtv Redman, he entered into 
the service, of his country^ as- a surgeon and lieutenant in 
the provincial troops of PeiAisylvania, in the last war which 
Britain and America carried <h[i agunst the- French nation^ 
As a surgeon,: in which capucityonly he acted in the army, 
he acquired both knowledge and reputation. He W9P res*-^ 
pected by the officers, and beloved by the soldiers qf t^P 
army; and. so great were his diligence and humamty inajtr 
tending the sick and wounded, Mrho were the subjects: of 
hb care, that I well remember tOrhave heard it. said, ^ that 
if it were pbssit^le fyxi any man to merit Heaven by hit 
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good works. Dr. Morgan would deserve it for his faithful 
attendance upon his patients." 

In the year 1 "60 he left the army, and sailed for Europe, 
with a view of prosecuting his studies in medicine. 

He attended the lectures and dissections of the late cele- 
brated Dr. William Hunter, and afterwards spent two 
years in attending the lectures of the professors in Edin- 
burgh. Here, both the Monroes, Cullen, Rutherford, Whyte 
and Hope, were his masters, with each of whom he lived 
in the most familiar intercourse, and all of whom spoke of 
him with affection and respect. At the end of two years he 
published an elaborate Thesis upon the Formation of Pus, 
and after publicly defending it, was admitted to the honour 
of Doctor of Medicine in the University. 

From Edinburgh he went to Paris, where he spent a 
winter in attending the anatomical lectures and dissections 
of Mr. Sue. In this city he injected a kidney in so curiovu 
and elegant a manner, that it procured his admission into 
the Academy of Surgery in Paris. While on the continent 
of Europe he visited Holland and Italy. In both these 
countries he was introduced to the first medical and Ktera- 
ry characters. He spent several hours in company wid> 
Voltaire at Geneva, and he had the honour of a long con- 
ference with the celebrated Morgagni at Padua, when he 
was in the eightieth year of his age. This venerable physi- 
cian, who was the light and ornament of two or three suc- 
cessive generations of physicians, was so pleased with the 
doctor, that he claimed kindred with him, from the resem- 
blance of their names, and on the blank leaf of a copy of 
his works, which he presented to him, he inscribed with 
his own hand the following words : " Apnl suo, medico pra- 
dari>tsimo, Johanni Morgan, donat avctor." Upon the doc^ 
tor's return to London he was elected a fellow of the Roy- 
al Society. He was likewise admitted as a licentiate of the 
College of Physicians in London, and a member of the 
College of Physicians in Edinburgh. 

It was during his absence from home that he concerted 
with Dr. Shippen the plan of establishing a Medical School 
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in this city. He returned to Philadelphia in the year 1765, 
loaded with literary honours, and was received with open 
arms by his fellow-citizens. They felt an interest in him, 
for having advanced in every part of Europe the honour of 
the American name. Immediately after his arrival, he was 
elected Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine, 
and delivered soon afterwards, at a public commencement, 
his plan for connecting a Medical School with the College 
of this city. This discourse was composed with taste and 
judgment, and contained many of the true principles of 
liberal medical science. 

In the year 1769, he had the pleasure of seeing the first 
fruits of his labours for the advancement of medicine. Five 
young gentlemen received in that year from the hands of 
the present provost the first honours in medicine that ever 
were conferred in America. 

The historian who shall hereafter relate the progress of 
medical science in America, will be deficient in candour 
and justice if he does not connect the name of Dr. Morgan 
with that auspicious ara, in which medicine was first taught 
and studied as a science in this country. But the zeal of 
Dr. Morgan was not confined to the advancement of me- 
dical science alone. He had an active hand in the establish- 
ment of the American Philosophical Society, and he un- 
dertook in the year 1773, a voyage to Jamaica, on purpose 
to solicit benefactions for the advancement of general lite- 
rature in the college. 

He possessed an uncommon capacity for acquiring 
knowledge. His memory was extensive and accurate ; he was 
intimately acquainted with the Latin and Greek classics. 
He had read much in medicine. In all his pursuits he was 
persevering and indefatigable. He was capable of friendship, 
and in his intercourse with his paUents discovered the most 
amiable and exemplary tenderness. I never knew a person 
who had been attended by him, that did not speak of his 
S)^npathy and attention with gratitude and respect. Such 
was the man who once filled the Chair of the Theory and 
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Practice of Medicine in our College. He is now UD more. 
His remains now sleep in the silent grave — but not so his 
virtuous actions. Ererj' act of benevolence which he per- 
formed, every- public spirited enterprise which he planned 
or executed, and everj- tear of sj-mpathy which he shed, 
are faithfully recorded, and shall be preserved forever. 
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TO READERS AJSTD CORRESPOJ^DEJ^S. 



To the initial article of the present number, we wish parti- 
cularly to call attention. It is written in the best manner of its 
venerable author, and discusses a most important subject, with 
all the force of dialectic precision, and the fascinations of elo- 
quence. — The earliest of his productions, this Essay, can nQW 
scarcely be read without the mournful reflection, how much 
might have been done for Medicine, and the interests of elegant 
letters, had he been cast on a wider and more advantageous 
theatre, for the incitement and display of the powers and re- 
sources of his large and finely cultivated mind. 



We have had transmitted to us, a very elaborate Review of 
lir, Hosack's late Pamphlet on Febrile Contagion. Though the 
analysis is acute, and the style sufficiently pure, we cannot on 
the whole, approve of it, and therefore will return the oianu- 
script whenever the author shall indicate his address. We wish 
it to be clearly understood, that the object of this Journal is to 
endeavour to elevate the character of medicine in the United 
States, and so long as it may be under our control, its pages 
shall never be sullied by personalities, nor prostituted to low 
and unworthy purposes. 

, Difiering, as we do, from Dr. Hosack, in our views of the 
origin Qf yellow fever, we can never cease to applaud the 
talent, industry and success, with which he has investigated the 
subject. To him we think is especially due, the credit of es- 
tablishing the fact of the insusceptibility of the system to a re- 
piptition of an attack of the disease, than which, we know of 
none more curious in pathology, or important in some of its 
practical tendencies. 

The time we hoped had arrived, when the subject of yel- 
low fever, once so provocative of bad passions, might be coolly 
and philosophically discussed. Certain it is, that in no other 
temper can truth be elicited, and surely there was never an oc- 
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casion in which the united and harmonious eKcrtions of medi- 
cal men waa more imperiously demanded. 

Against the charge so gravely preferred against him by the 
author of the review, and also in a publication ive have received 
from New-York, of having concealed the existence of yellow 
fever in that city, during the last season, we must protest. It is 
to us utterly incredible, that a man of his elevated character 
and station, should be guilty of an act of this sort, and for which, 
no adequate motive in our opinion is assigned. That a malig- 
nant fever did prevail to a very considerable extent in Bancker 
Street, seems quite certain. But we deem it not improbable, as 
is alleged by Dr. Hosack, that it was of a typhoid character, 
very distinct from our summer pestilence. To this conclusion 
we are led, independently of our respect for his authority, by 
the recollection tliat at the same lime, a similar disease existed 
to a very considerable extent in our own city. That such was 
the case, no medical man among us denies. 

It is altogether an interesting fact, and one which militates 
strongly against the common doctrine of the schools, which 
denies the co-existence of two epidemics in the same place, that 
while yellow fever spread along our wharves, we had in a rC' 
mote and opposite direction another species of disease widebf 
prevailing. Yet, though we enter the lists in defence of Dr. Ho- 
sack on these points, we do most entirety concur in the general 
sentiment of disapprobation of the proceedings of the Boat*d of 
Health of New-York, in relation to this city. Every one of timr 
measures on the occasion, seems to have been dictated by a 
narrow and illiberal spirit, growing out of notions of contagion, 
we think, wholly unfounded. Conduct like this, must ine- 
vitably be productive of much acrimony of feeling, and cannot 
fail ultimately to lead to acts of retail ation^at a season tob, 
when there is a call for the fullest extension of our benevoledt 
and friendly dispositions. The habitual distrust of the candour 
and fair dealing of the Board of Health of this city, to say the 
least of it, was eminently discourteous, and in every respect u#- 
warrantable. That Board was composed of some of the most i 
respectable of our citizens, and had as its president a physician, I 
who from weight of character, general intelligence, and recti- 
tude of understanding, ought to have given to its acts a mei>e<, 
than ordinary degree of authority and credibility. -'^" 

If the official statements of such a Board are to be rudely re- 
jected, as false, and even the veracity of its members impugned, 
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there must be an end to all amity and intercourse between our 
cities, and in times of the severest trial and difficulty, each one 
in hostile attitude, will be left to itself, and in place of a gene- 
rous competition in the cause of humanity, we shall have pre- 
sented the spectacle, of an ignoble struggle, which shall do to 
the other most harm. 

It affords us very sincere satisfaction, to be able to assert from 
a source, which we consider authentic, that though the Board of 
Health of New- York, were guided in their general restrictive 
policy by the counsel of Dr. Hosack, he had no participation in 
those offensive measurei^ on which we have thought it our duty 
to animadvert, and entirely persuaded are we, from an intimate 
acquaintance with him, that there is no individual out of Phila- 
delphia who has for it feelings of more kindness, partiality, 
and attachment, or who takes a livelier interest in its prosperity 
and welfare. 



By one of our correspondents, on whom we can implicitly 
rely, we are informed, that the medical class in the University 
of Transylvania, this season, amounts to ninety students* To us, 
this intelligence is exceedingly gratifying. Embracing in its 
professors some of the best talents of our country, and located 
among a people, prompt to the perception of its utility, as well 
as liberal to sustain it, there is no reason why this school should 
nbt succeed. Of this our friends who are embarked in the en- 
terprise may be persuaded, that our good wishes are with them, 
and that so far as this Journal, or our exertions in any shape, 
may be thought capable of promoting its fortunes, they shall 
be employed. 

Not without regret, we have noticed the indications of more 
Aan one rival institution, starting up in the western country. 
There is, indeed, at present, a pruriency of this sort, pervading 
the United States, which if not timely restrained, must be pro- 
ductive of consequences fatal to the hopes which are indulged, 
of elevating the character and condition of medicine among us. 
Why, in particular, do the medical men of the west, desire to 
dilute, by such diffusion, the talent which properly concen- 
trated, promises the most useful and brilliant results ? Be it 
their ambition, on the contrary, to sacrifice petty interests, and 
local prejudices, and harmoniously co-operate, to rear up 
•ne great school, which may be creditable to themselves, bene- 
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^f' country. In an emerpriae of this nature, we should delight to 

find the name of Drake associated, than which, there is scarcely I 
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find the name of Drake associated, than which, there is scarcely 
one more advantageously known in every part of the United 
States. i 

It has been suggested, by one of our fiicnds, that the article 
on the " Nourishment of the FcEtus," tn our last number, con- 
tains a passage somewhat obscure, and which, indeed, appa- 
rently involves a contradiction. After slating, that the nutritive 
fluid is secreted into the placental cells, by the aterine arteries, 
it is declared, in the very next page, that the epi^tatric artery 
is the immediatt instrument by which the secretion Is perform- 
ed, kc. Detached, the passage does seem amenable to this cri- 
ticism, and it must be allowed, is not very lucidly expressed, 
owing to the hasty abridgment for the press, of a much more 
copious disquisition on the subject. The sense, however, is suffi- 
cienily explained by the context. It is obviously the meaning 
of the author, that the epigastric, from its anastamosis with the 
iitterRat mammary artery, forms, mainly, the sympathetic con- 
nexion between the breasts and womb, and is the metHum 
through which the faculty as well as the elements of secretion 
are transferred to the latter organ, in a state of pregnancy, 
though to speak with perfect precision, it is the uterine vesse^ 
which directly perform the oRice of elaborating the fluid. #* 

Whether the author of the paper is entitled to the credit of 
having originated the hypothesis of the foetus being sustained 
by lymphatic absorption, is a matter with him of little concern. 
Certain it is, however, that the elder Monro is not at ail entitled 
to it — nor indeed is it claimed for him in the recent anatomic^ 
work of his grandson, who gives it to Schreder. In the time d^ 
Monro, absorption was supposed to be the office of the veins, 
and his notion relative to fecial nourishment, is, that the radi' 
cals of the umbilicat vein take up oitbf (/« serotu portion of the 
maternal blond, as the nutriment ofthefmtua, having orijuxa too 
small for the admission of the red globaUs. Many years subse- 
quently to the publication of Monro's paper on this physiological 
question, tlie two Hunters confuted the then prevalent opinloQlg-, 
of venous absorption, &c. fee. 
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With the highest possible satisfaction, we announce the ap- 
pointment of Dr. William E. Horner, as adjunct Professor of 
Anatomy in the University of Pennsylvania. The entire una- 
nimity with which this honour was conferred, shows the sense 
entertained by the Trustees of his talents and acquirements, 
and may be considered as a just reward for his long and meri- 
torious services to th« school. 



Professor Gibson is preparing for the press a work on the 
Elements of Surgery. It is to appear early next summer — and 
we have no doubt, from his habit of accurate and erudite wri- 
ting, will prove an important accession to the stock of our na- 
tive medical literature. 



ERRATA. 

In page 304, 12th line from the top, after the word " deraage- 
ment," insert, •* where the bleeding is large.'^ 

Page 383, line 20 from the bottom, insert the word " which,^^ 
between the words " decoction'* and " may." 

Next line below, for " may,'* read " ?riW." 
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Ilniariiml niagt iii i < I jttft. 

Il^irical map nl t ■.. Iftl5. 

*|*iw™pliii:iit Biiil - . . - 1 liti atjj I'wlugal. 

Ik'ariail iiMp 1(1 ^jj4ir< Ihiai lUuL* :u IHIS. 
lutiirinl ninp iif fiirhignl rroni lOQS In lAl.i. 
Uen)rnipbii-nt aoiJ stntiotiia) mnp gf Uii- Ocrman binjiiTv. 
^^lliKtiiriciil map nt thr CicrniBD Ruipui-, Dviiii Hiu< lu 1^3,, 
Rh. T1i<^tiiriiTiil ninp u( Uiv (iirnnnn nnpirtt. fmn ^^~^ 'q l_ 
^D. «u(l 30. Ilialiirical mnpa id' iht eli-cinrol Immui^ afHwm 
u^Uwii^Tapliiral, ■tetittdtul, uiil buluritdi nup ul'ihe N 

nphiiral ami sianttii-Jil map nfllalj. 
al map tif ilie kJo^iiHi« itt' N4jil» ukI Sirjtj-. 

^niapuf tllP hnil^C tlftJU>llJ- trolu tuo'i r.. >r 

'* ii<I tuttstirat map at i'M , 



1. Ocii^rn|ttnrjiI, ftfttJsU>:iil, nixl tiiKtoriiml inn|i tif A 

L ni;i^a|4ii[^, stntisticftl tnil bi>liirical tniip flfClii 

t. ni!aitn|ibiral, sdiUoliral nnil lifMunritl inAp itT liu 

. i. OuQ^raptittal. staKslical ami ht«iunnl m»p of ATi 

6T- Gvagrspltiut, eUiti^lical miiI liistoriial mapi a( 9 

ti«iil!i Amrrico. 
tiS. Oi!a|^[ihicitl map nf tin; I'nilrd Staim. 
m. llUlnnciil and ^utUtkiil map tif thir VniM Shvtra 
7(K IliMorical nn>l gri.grapUknl map u{ thi- iJnitnii Sta 
71- Hiiuincal ami ^ognpliical nup "f SoqIIi Ameriu 

ki»r/KBUF/S NABRATIVE OF \ JOtTRNEl 

FEII81A. in t))e ^ulte of th« Imperial RuHiiiiUi Fmluu) 
vi-ar 1817. 'iiaoslated fruEti the Uerman. Kvu. bi>ntt|( 
50 cu. 

•' ('aptniti Katf.i--bu<? was auat^lii'il as an tmplmi fo 
flr>cn>-rnl Jcrmolwff, on his r«c«cit (:dy|nMf ^ Pn^a, 
pear* (u ltav(^ wcci't'tftdlj a^niled biinni-irur il> 
whirl) )iU siluatloQ aRflrdcd liim. U- ' 
DumlTr of cnrious aoecdotc; rclaiist • 
of the Persian court, nwl uUiors illge< i 
rnctcr of the people, with wiiotn he ■iii 
ID have been on terms uf perfect frirri ' 

" Tn those of otir readiirs who i«i*'i i ■ 
the i'urMann, »« inijuire into their dom 
ciuiditiiiu of their IkiTuales. the state i<t i.,. .. 
and th« exteut of tJieir intellectual rc»ouri;<=s 
ineud Ibis volume, as presunfia^ id a #inaU cani)»ta*,] 
fuud of information." EitrOfM^j" 

IV.VNIIOK: l»> the ftulhou- i)f Wnverlw, 2 



I 'roPB AFTER TliK t'ONORESS OF Al\ '■ 

I LB. fnttiiiiij: llic H<:(|iipf in l)ir Cungri-J><i iif ^ i < 
lie Pkaiit. Transliiie.1, with ntilvit, trt Onntr-c \ui:\k:.- 
icih. In Ktu. I'rico SfliilUri^, in bontJs^ 
' M. C. k S. liiTi- aUu ntiblikliril tlic CoogrMS of Vicitiiii, 

:i< aaiDP nutlvnr. (n Svd- Vtici: 1 ilull. SO ci.'ut>, bojurds. 

INK HlSrOHV OF THK WABS OF THE FRENt;ll 
RK.^()LtJ nON.Ihiuilbe I'timtneucfnietii nf )iustili(k» in I7Vi 

t 1 !\,:- iMPu lii-i'i!j 111 [ill? (Ic&uitjvc treaty iif (leate, siitnptl at 1'*- 
I'liiii; (lie Civil hklory ol' Our I'rind| '" 
: ilie abtut tv^oirul irt-fiiitl; iiU' 
ii ijaii or tite caii^i'^. iir>>£ic«*, ami Ui 

j_L,,'jiiiiGri'al nriUifumii 'li' '''!•'■• 

■ I laica.. iU l^iiir.vKU BAinka, Kilihii i i 
I i>i<t official dociimcDls auil iitlicr »vn\ ' 
HI, witli sirkt iinparli«titT nnil n >cii., 
■ tniih. Wiih NittiK, hriiii Aiii(TJi..ik. _. r..;, .„.,... 
"I anil 11 1 «>[)-> I I'll bjF -iO poflraiti iinil IJ iuu|», |iliui3aii<l 
r L^ngnviogB. 4 mlit. Kto. I'ncp IH iJhIIk. tiuund. 

iHBOlS oil 1)14- MANNERS. CHARACTER, aod CL"S- 
iUMSrir ilit PEOPLF. m INDIA- In i voU. «vo. Price -1 

itiill>. 50 cu. buartls. 

i;i:(iiiH[< tn- r\sics, anciinl nnd di^ti-nntnul lii tbo 

.vith Tnkk-|> nl the Niiniu uf tbe Cur* 

By Enwxnii Hto«. Kaitt, Esq. tif thi^ 

■ t at Law. A iitrw rHtliuii. witli cutivc- 

.:L _ !■ fcl' iiolca antl rttdinencw. By Tiiiim4k 

■[■uh. Uirj^l tJvo. Price, bouDtl in hIiuc|i. T'^ iIuUs., mi* 

! CAKPRNTER'3 NF.W CinOE; beiiy; n complklp 
r lilies fitf Car|icii(ry atid Jdiiiur^. TreatinR fttUy im 
al geoiBcirj', ^ulfiii(,'lir]nli ami pUt»l«r j'roitis Dklic* «l 

irdesiviptiiiii. »ky'li|(l>ta, &£. Willi a great variety wf Jr.- 

I for ntor!., IruMt-il innlefH, kiu &c- Uc- Th<- ili-'.n i ..n.1 
I eKjilaiiieil and fully ext;m|tliJW "•> 
I /i.ii-'.- iiiilodiux *utue utMervuiiiiR* niid <-•<' ' 

-ii ]„(h uf limfwr. By Prrtji NionowuN, ;ii. 

,>tjiiU'i dnri Jiiiiict'^ Assisijuii. SecBbd Aii>i-ni->', <•■. 

1 Liinilun FilitiuD. lu 4ia. Pcice luuid«aiui«ly bmind. aortin 

IFH inil tt luilf. 

UTtRKi* ON THE RN0W8H COMIC IVRITEnS 
i»tlh« Siirrev iMtitutiiKi. Ily Willum HaiLirr Id 
^2.Sdoll&. boanli. 

jEIlBKRNICililL Mt. UwuAND VutmcAnw .Ki 
LDil t:X|iuM K [wi ol' tli« muUiruiOFue flmirA 
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KGl^RTiS tip CAKK.S, UKui'i) soil <lHi-Jnuiitit in if 

L of Chimttprr, in <l*t (iin>' ot lunt cliaocvllui' Kldfl 

I8M. lij- Francii Vevu; aiid Jiilii) Hisntio, 

Jftoia'i inn, bnniiMrrK at lutr. In j vuls. myal ^ro 

r-HCConil Ltinilaii MliTiitn. Willi r«(cR)Dee« ta Ar 

P. tV 'r.^nfMrn. ,-.1. 1 
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